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‘ A) A! | 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF | 
LONDON, | 

WAITZ'S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, Edited 
by J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, Esq.. F.G.S., making an 
octavo volume of 400 pages, is delivered to Fellows of the 
Anthropological Society THIS DAY, 

Subscription for Foundation Members, £2. 2s. annually, 
entitling them to all the publications. A Prospectus, and far- 
ther information, will be sent on application to 

Cc. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. : 
J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L., F.G.S. | 

4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 3ist October, 1863. 

I) roa ma 
POOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY for 1863. Part IT., containing 
the Papers read this year at the SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS up to 
the end of June. Price 2s. Also the same with Seventeen | 
Illustrations, mostly Coloured. Price 15s. 

INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 5 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Society. Vol. V., Part II., containing 
.Professor Owen’s pauper “On the Aye Aye,’ with Fourteen 
Plates. Price 25s. 

LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS living in the GARDENS of the 
ZOOLOGICAL SocrKty of London. (Second Edition.) Price 1s. 6d. 

These may be obtained at the SocrETY’s OFFICE, 11, Hanover 
Square -; at Messrs. LONGMANS, Paternoster Row; or 
through any bookseller. 

*,.* The subscription-price of the Society’s Publications in 
the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the Society 
is now reduced to the sum of £1. 1s. per annum, provided such 
subscription be paid in advance before the 29th of April in each 
year, 


(AEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION has 


REMOVED from No. 5, Cavendish Square to the Rooms of 
the Medical Society of London, No. 324, George Street, Hanover 
Square. The FIRST MEETING this Session will be held on 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 3rd, at Seven o’clock, when 
Mr. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., will read a paper “On Fossil 
Elephants,’’ and Mr. EVANS will exhibit a Collection of Fossils 
from the Railway Cuttings near London. Ladies or Gentlemen 
wishing to join the Association can obtain every information 
from Professor TENNANT, President, 149, Strand; or J. Cum- | 
MING, F.G.S., Honorary Secretary, 7, Montague Place, Russell 
Square. Admission Fee, 10s. Annual Subscription, 10s. 


Al ~ I 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALU.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—THIRTY- | 
SECOND SEASON,.—FRIDAY, Nov. 13. Costa’s Oratorio, ELI. 
Principal Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeyes, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Santley. 
The Band and Chorus, carefully revised, will consist of, as 
usual, about Seven Hundred Performers, | 
Tickets, $s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. Subscriptions: Two Guineas, | 
reserved seats in Area or Gallery; Stalls, Three Guineas; no 
more Subscriptions at One Guinea can be taken. 








N VIEW DAILY.—THE PATENT | 
CASKET MINIATURES and LOCKETS, presenting a 
solid, life-like bust, in an enclosed cube of crystal, with a truth 
and beauty wholly unattainable in a flat portrait.—CASKE1 
PORTRAIT COMPANY, No. 40, Charing Cross. 


TRAY NY, NO. | 
The LIVERPOOL and LONDON | 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836, 





Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liver 
London, E. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 


ms 20 and 21, Poultry, 
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' 
| 
INVESTED | 

















-- . * — | 
> FIRE LIFE 

YEAR.| premiums. PREMIUMS. | FUNDS. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 £222,279 £72,781 £821,061 
1861 £360,130 £135,974 £1,311,005 | 
1862 £436,065 £138,708 | £1,417,808 
The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was 





£71,234, 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
' JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Fire Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed by 
the 14th October. 


, vr 
kM! EROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

78, CANNON STREET WEST, and QUEEN STREET, LONDON. 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Esq., Chairman. 

J. F. BONTEMS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Seventy per cent. of the profits given to the assured. 

Policies made payable during the lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium. ; 

Claims paid to the policyholder within Fourteen days after | 
satisfactory proof of death. 

Doubtful lives assured on equitable terms. 

Stamps and Medical Fees paid by the Office. 
at the usual rates. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms forwarded on application to 

EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








Fire Insurance 











LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port | 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

_Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 
the Company’s Agents, WILLIAM PURDY 

r » Man ° 

London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. — 


Catalogue of Curious and Interesting Books, 


ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘‘READER,”’ 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


NORTH oF EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 
1 10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, | 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the ‘“Reader.’”’” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


)DUCATION IN FRANCE—AMIENS.— 
Ad The PUPILS receive a thorough Practical and Grammatical 
EDUCATION in FRENCH, without their other necessary 
Studies being neglected. The Principal has been very success- 





| ful in preparing Pupils for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford and 


Cambridge Examinations.— For Prospectus, &c., address — 


| C, A. B., 118, Fleet Street; or Mr. SEAL’S LIBRARY, La Grande 


Rue, Boulogne 8, M. 


L HACHETTE & CO., FRENCH PUB- 


LISHERS AND FOREIGN IMPORTERS. London: 18, 
Paris: 77, Boulevard St, 





King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

Germain, 

Railway Library. | lustrated Library for Chil- 

Contemporary Literature. | dren and Young People. 

Complete Works of the Prin- | Encyclopedian Dictionaries. 
cipal French Authors. Literary, Artistic, Historical, 

Library of the Best Foreign & Philosophical Publications, 


Novels. | Miscellaneous Illustrated 
Guides and Road-Books for, Works. 
Travellers. Latin & Greek Classics,Text, &c, 


Catalogues supplied by Post on receipt of a Postage Stamp, 
18, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 
**Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and lilustrations,’”’ Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 

free for 13 postage stamps, 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C 








| (\URIOUS BOOKS, &e., worth having :— 


Army Lists of Chas. I, and O, Cromwell. 7s. 6d. 
Satirical Notices of the ** Long Parliament, 1642.”’ 7s. 6d. 
London Directory of 1677, the first published. 6s, 6d. 


| Magna Charta, Fac-simile of, in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
Roll of Battle Abbey, in Gold and Colours, 5s. 


Warrants to Execute Chas. 1l.and Mary Queenof Scots, 2s. each. 
Dictionary of Oldest Words in the English Language. 2s. 6d, 
Foster, or Forster, Family, the History of. 12s. 6d. 

Common Prayer, Illustrated by Holbein, &c. 10s, 6d. 

Family and County History, Catalogue of 20,000 books, 5s. 

Joe Miller’s Jests, the Genuine Original. 9s. 6d. 

Gratis. 


Order direct from the Publisher, 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London, 











| ere HISTORY anp COUNTY HISTORY. 


A Descriptive Account of 20,000 RARE Books, &c. Relating 
to the History of almost EVERY LANDED ESTATE and OLD 
ENGLISH FAMILY IN THE COUNTRY. Each article with 
a small price affixed. The Hand-Book, of 380 pages, is sold for 
5s. 4d., post free. 


JOHN CaMDEN HOTTEN, 151, Piccadilly, London, 


MNHE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 60, New 
Bond Street. They are néither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to gain 
only the wealthy as purchasers. ‘“‘In media via tutissimus 
ibis.”” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS, 








| ignite only on the Box. 


These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 
nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the be 


afford to life and property great protection against accidenta 


fires. 
WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK, 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 


STROYING POWDER. For which a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded to the Producer at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 





1862. 

This Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled 
in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and every other species of Insect. 

SPORTSMEN will find this an inva uable remedy for destroying 
FLEAS IN THEIR DoGs, as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs. Itis 


perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied withoutany | 


apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUADBITIES DELETERIOUS TO 


ANIMAL LIFE. 
Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, or post free for 14 
or 36 postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Uhemist, 79, St. 


Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 


dress. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This | 
Starch is u in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, ers, &c, 
WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London, 


QGAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.— 


The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of BURGESS 
and KEY’S Best, Simplest, and Cleanest invented, Sold by 
Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom. Also by the Manu- 
facturers, %, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, 

ASK FOR BURGESS and KEY’S, 


MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s, 6d. and 5s. each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


Ty YoY “ Ty 

NOTHIN G IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 
and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co,. Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty , respect lly offer to the 
ublic this truly marvellous fluid, wiich gradual ¥ restores the 
uman hair to its pristine hue--no watter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system. snd when the hair is once 
restored one application per montn «111 keep it in perfect colour, 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 








AD Py! “\T ycict ys~AT al 
(PEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, BERNERS STRERT, 
OXFORD STREET (Established 1820), direct attention to a new 
and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by which a 
GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASB is substituted for the 
metals and soft absorbing agents generally used. By this 
system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are carefully protected, 
avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are self- 
adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of comfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsight 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, Sets, 5, 7, 10, an 
15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
**Lancet.” No connection with any one of the same name, 


‘ A a Y ° 
R. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 
REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFOLIA- 
TION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, producing great 
Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with Mechanical Appli- 
ances ; with Remarks on some of the prevailing Errors in the 
Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, 1s. 


\ ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 


CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supplyin their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATLONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 
matic powers, complete in maho any case, from 44. 4s, to £6, 6s, 

Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 

















from 28s. 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSEs, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
Koyal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ’s Hospital; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 


\ ‘LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 


| to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 


inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c, 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any othern. They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
eord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment. In use by Her apes? the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIGHT COM- 
PANY, 447, STRAND, OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS 


Established for the supply of best Lampe, 
scriptive ce 








» 447, 
RAILWAY, W.C. 
finest Candles, Oils, &c., at lowest prices. 
List sent post free. Inspection invited of their 


TWO OR THREE GUINEA CRYSTAL CHANDELIER, 


PRICE's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Price’s “NEw NIGuT LicutTs,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 
bo 


x. 
PARAWAX 8. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


ear. 
“PRICR’Ss CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 
BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 


RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn their time, The quality of 
these night lights can now be relied on. 


QHERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 

and Eighteenpenceabox, These candles are made to supply 
a want very Cm yoy! expressed, a cheap, good chamber 
candle. They will be found inferior only to “ Prick’s CANDLES, 











| WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
| sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 


Take notice each genuine packet bears the above name and | 





LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is “in 
every respect equal to Price’s.” Most medical men prescribe 
meets can ure br esietne fo have ther year in i 

tients can insure esiring . 
| 407., or 202. hotles. with capsule over the stopper marked 
* Price’s Patent.” 

BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 
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NEW WORKS. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
No, OOCCVIL NOVEMBER, 1863. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


OoNTENTS. 
The New le for German | How do Fish Love and Grow? 
Federative Reform. Three Days at Wilna. 


Late Laurels. A Tale. Chaps.| Lawrence Bloomfield in Ire- 
XX. and land, Part XII.—Midsummer. 
November. By Astley H. Bald- | Concerning the Close of Holi- 


’ day-time : with some 
The Rights of Man and the Thoughts on Pulpits, By 
Claims of Brutes, By Frances A.K. 





Fower Cobbe. S acaehiies Mendelssohn’s Letters, 
talian an atriotism. urora, 
Il. Strong-minded Women. 


A CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND, 


B.C. 55—A.D. 1485. Written and Illustrated by J. E. 
Dortz. The Designs engraved and printed in colours 
by E, Evans. 4to., 42s, On Thursday nezt. 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 


Vols. I. and II.; being Vols. VII. and VIII. of the 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By Jamzs AntHony F'rovups, M.A. 
Price 28s. [On Thursday next. 


4. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF - LORD 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in Four- 
teen Monthly Parts, crown 8vo., price 1s. each. 
[Part I, now ready. 


REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. By Ropert Vavenay, D.D. Vol. Ill. Re- 
volutions in Government, completing the work. 
On Thursday nezt. 


6. 
FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. 


By Joun Francis Maauirg, M.P. Post 8vo., with 
Portrait and Vignette. [Ou Thursday next, 


7. 
WINE, the VENE, and the CELLAR. 


By Tuomas Grorak Suaw. S8vo., with Twenty-six 
Illustrations, 16s, [On Thursday next. 


8. 
LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN-BARTHOLDY from 1833 to 1847. Translated 
by Lapy Wattacz. Post 8vo, [Just ready. 


9. 
THE GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Wuyre Metvitiz, Author of “ Digby Grand,” “‘ The 
Queen’s Maries,’’ &c. Three Volumes, post 8vo,. 
- [Just ready. 


TALES of the GOD and HEROES. 


By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trin, 
Coll, Oxon. Second Edition, with Six Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo., 5s, 


11, 


EXPLORATIONS in LABRADOR. 


Hy Huwry Y. Hinp. Two Volumes 8vo., with 2 Maps, 
12 Chromo-lithographs, and 23 Wood Engravings. 
[On November 12. 


12, 


FROM MATTER to SPIRIT: the 


Result of Ten Years’ ience in Spirit Manifesta- 
tions, By O.D. With a Pezracs "y, . B. Post 8vo. 


On November 12. 

13, 
PLAYS. By Frances Anne Kem- 
Pat vite de Helle One Gaicae. o_o 


On November 12. 
14, 


The SIEGE of JERUSALEM by 


TITUS. By Tomas Lewry, M.A., Trin. Coll., Oxon, 
With Seventeen Plans, Maps, &c. 8vo., lis. 


15 


EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIF- 


FICULTIES EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED: The 
Se 4 of St. Matthew and St. Mark. By the Rev. 
J. E, Pruscorr, M.A. 8vo., 93, 


16. 


On AUSTRALASIAN CLIMATES, 


and their INFLUENCE in the PREVENTION and 
ARREST of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By 8. 
a Brap, M.D. 8vo., with Four Llustrations, 


17 


A TREATISE on CONIO SECTIONS. 
BY Grorer SaLMon, oy College, Dublin, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 





THE READER. 








————== 


————S— 








31 OCTOBER, 1868. 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOL, I., PRICE 26s. 6d, 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 





BIBLICAL NATURAL SCIENCE; 


THH EXPLANATION OF ALL REFERENCES IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 


GEOLOGY, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN DUNS, D.D., F.R.S.E., 


LATE EDITOR OF THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW; ; 
AUTHOR OF “MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN FLEMING, D.D., PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCE, NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH;” 
** CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE,” ETC. 





Votvme I. contains Discussions on the following important Physico-Theological Questions :— 


** Antiquity of Man.’’ 
“Development by Natural Law.” 
** Extent of the Deluge.’’ 

** Geological Theories of Creation.’’ 
**Man’s Place in Nature.”’ 

** Origin of Species.’’ 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22, 
HOWARD STREET, GLASGOW; 


PATERNOSTER ROW; 


SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 





Early in November, demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 
oF 
RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS, 


REVISED By THE AUTHOR. 





Trtnner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Crown 8yo., bound in cloth, 3s, 6d., 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 


OF 
RENAN’S INAUGURAL 
LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay on tHe AGE anp ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHAAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced Schoo! of Christianity’ 
tendencies), isextremely characteristic of the author.’’—London 

7ew, 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed transiation of the Essay, to acquaint them- 
selves with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the 
days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical Journal, 


Triizyser & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 








NEW VOLUME BY DR. VAUGHAN. 
This Day is published, price 4s. 6d., 


Words from the Gospels: A 


Second Selection of SERMONS preached in the Parish 
Church of Doncaster. By Cuariss Joun Vaveuan, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster, Chancellor of York Cathedral, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


London and Cambridge: Macuriiaw & Co, 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth; 2s. stitched, 


ry ° 
A New Translation (from the 
HEBREW AND cane of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanatory. By 
the late Jonw Bettamy, Author of the “ History of all 
Religions,” “‘ Ophion,” ‘‘ True Age of Christ,’’ &c. 


London: Simpxiy, Marswart, & Co, 





Now Ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo., price 21s., 


Mediatorial Sovereignty : The 


MYSTERY of CHRIST and the REVELATION of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. By Groresr Stewarp. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Crarx. London: Hamittow & Co, 








Second Edition. | This Day, price 3s. 6d., 


European Life: Readings in 
the HISTORY of WESTERN CIVILISATION. By Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACLEOD, Glasgow. 

Edinburgh: Awprew Exxiot; and all Booksellers. 





JOHN FOSTER’S LITERARY REMAINS. 





In One Volume, crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth, 


THE 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


AN ESSAY, WITH OTHER LITERARY REMAINS. 


By JOHN FOSTER, Author of ‘‘An Essay on Decision of Character,” &c. 
With a Preface by JOHN SHEPPARD, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts on Devotion,”’ &c. 
Epirep sy J. E. RYLAND, M.A. 


“The reader will find in it all the characteristics of the author’s mind, great power of observation, strong originality 


of thong. with more ease and 
many © 


them deeply interesting, and the same may be said of the letters.”—British Quarter 


freedom of style than is always met with in his later wutene. The fragments of sermons are 


'y Review. 





LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Saturday next will be published, in One Vol., 8vo., 
price 16s., cloth, 


Waitz’s Introduction to An- 


THROPOLOGY. Edited, from the First Votvmx of 
** Anthropologie der Naturvélker,’’ by J. Frepgrick Con- 
Livewoop, F.R.8.L., F.G.8., F.A.8.L., Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Anthropological Society of London. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE BEAU- 
TIFUL. 
R. GLADSTONE’S discourse at the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the 
Wedgwood Institute in Burslem was worthy 
of himself and of the occasion. Without 
going into the deeper philosophy of Art and 
its relations to human society, he seized, in 
a broad way, the exact subject which the 
occasion presented to him, and made his dis- 
course to consist in a connected series of 
remarks, calculated both for his particular 
Staffordshire audience and for his country- 
men at large, on the possibility of uniting 
Beauty with Utility in objects of common 
manufacture, as illustrated in the life of 
Josiah Wedgwood, the Potter. What Mr. 
Gladstone said on this subject will, as is 
almost always the case with a speech of his, 
bear reading and thinking over. 

We have said that Mr. Gladstone did not 
g° into the deeper philosophy of his subject, 

ut contented himself with a broad popular 
view of it. This appears from his general 
remarks on Beauty, and on the craving for it, 
which occurred near the beginning of his 
discourse. 

Do not let us suppose that, when we speak of 
this association of Beauty with convenience, we 
speak either of a matter which is light and fan- 
ciful, or of one which may, like some of those I 
have named, be left to take care of itself. Beauty 
is not an accident of things. It pertains to their | 
essence; it pervades the wide range of creation ; 
and, wherever it is impaired or banished, we have 
in this fact the proof of the moral disorder which 
pervades the world. Reject, therefore, the false 
philosophy of those who will ask, “ What does it 
matter, provided a thing be useful, whether it be 
beautiful or not?” and say, in reply, that we will 
take our lesson from Almighty God, who in His 
works hath shown us, and in His Word also hath 


told us, that “He hath made everything ”—not 
one thing or another thing, but everything — 


“ beautiful in his time.” 





Among all the decrees | 





of creation, there is not one more wonderful, whe- 
ther it be the movement of the heavenly bodies, or 
the succession of the seasons and the years, or the 
adaptation of the world and its phenomena to the 
conditions of human life, or the structure of the 
eye or hand, or any other part of the frame of 
man—not one of these is more wonderful than the 
profuseness with which the mighty Maker has shed 
over the works of His hand an endless and bound- 
less beauty. And to this constitution of things 
outward the constitution and mind of man, de- 
ranged although they be, still answer from within. 
Down to the humblest condition of life, down to 
the lowest and most backward grade of civilization, 
the nature of man craves, and seems, as it were, 
even to cry aloud, for something—some sign or 
token at the least of what is beautiful in some of 
the many spheres of mind or sense. It is that 
which makes the Spitalfields weaver, amid the 
murky streets of London, train canaries and bull- 
finches, to sing to him at his work; that fills with 
flower-pots the windows of the poor; that leads 
the peasant of Pembrokeshire to paint the outside 
of his cottage in lively colours, and prompts in 
the humbler classes of women a desire for some 
little personal ornament, certainly not without its 
dangers—for what sort of indulgence can ever be 
without them ? — yet sometimes, perhaps, too 
sternly repressed from the high and luxurious 
places of society. We trace the operation of this 
principle yet more conspicuously in a loftier 
region—in that instinct of rational and Christian 
piety which taught the early masters of the fine 
arts to clothe the noblest objects of our faith, and 
especially the idea of the sacred person of our 
Lord, in the noblest forms of beauty that their 
minds could conceive or their hands could execute. 
It is, in short, difficult for human beings to harden 
themselves at all points against the impression 
and the charm of Beauty. 

Now in this passage a great deal is 
assumed or slurred over which Mr. Glad- 
stone, had he been speaking as a private 
seer ma and not as a public orator, would 

ave discussed more deliberately. What 
Beauty is, and in what sense it can be said to 
‘pertain to the essence of things,” would 
then, doubtless, have been questions on which 
he would have thought it necessary to say 
something. It would have followed from 
this that he would have had something to say 
as to the propriety or impropriety of the 
distinction that is perpetually drawn be- 
tween Beauty and Utility. And, finally, as 
to the assumed effect of the passion for Beauty 
in civilizing and moralizing communities in 
which it is prevalent, he might have had an 
interesting topic for argument in connexion 
with the common impression derived from a 
superficial view of History, that the visible 
prevalence of the artistic spirit in communi- 
ties never has been a proof of their moral or 
political worth, but sometimes the very 
reverse. All this, however, Mr. Gladstone 
very properly ignored in the circumstances 
in which he was speaking. He took it for 
granted that, whatever may be the origin of 
the sense of Beauty, every one has a suffici- 
ently distinct notion what is meant by Beauty. 
He adopted the distinction between the Useful 
and the Beautiful as, in common parlance, 
convenient, inevitable, and intelligible. And 
not only did he assume that a passion for Art 
and a highly-developed sense of the beautiful 
may co-exist with moral worth and valour in 
communities, and therefore that impressions 
to the contrary are but rough and Spartan 
conclusions from History, but he went on to 
expound re pertinent the special medi- 
cinal effect that such a passion and such a 
sense might have in counteracting the evil 
habits of mind begotten, in a great com- 
mercial country like England, by incessant 
laboriousness in mere money-making. If, 
after all, he left an impression that, through- 
out his discourse, he was striving to recom- 
mend something undefined and unsubstantial, 
but known to be good—an impression as if, 
while he spoke, there were some subtle and 
imponderable fluid before him which he was 
trying to p by handfuls and dash over 
the mind of Staffordshire and of England— 
this was probably only what is unavoidable 
when any orator speaks ema § on such 
subjects as the claims of and the com- 
patibility of the Beautiful with the Useful, 
and departs a little from safe stereotyped 
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phrases in his mode of exposition. Perhaps 
the only way in which the notion of Art can 
be made substantial is to speak of it not 
under that name at all, but simply as high 
and noble thought; and perhaps the only 
way of effectively maintaining the cause of 
Art in a time like the present is by telling 
men over and over again that the necessary 
condition of the highest and noblest thoughts 
of which either individuals or communities 
are capable is a certain amount of leisure left 
over to individuals or to communities from 
the cares and labours of mere catering for 
subsistence. But any such view was ren- 
dered more difficult to Mr. Gladstone by the 
fact that it was of industrial Art that he was 
chiefly speaking—of the possibility of blend- 
ing Beauty with the results of ordinary labour 
and handicraft. 

Next to the passage which we have quoted 
above, perhaps the following passage, on the 

osition of Great Britain amcng the nations 
in respect of proficiency in Industrial Art, 
was the most important passage in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech :— 

There are three regions given to man for the 
exercise of his faculties in the production of ob- 
jects and the performance of acts conducive to 
civilization and to the ordinary uses of life. Of 
these, one is the homely sphere of simple Utility. 
What is done is done for some purpose of absolute 
necessity, or immediate use; what is produced is 
produced with an almost implicit regard to its 
value and exchange—to the market, the place and 
day. A dustman cannot be expected to move 
with the grace of a fairy, nor can his cart be con- 
structed on the flowing lines of a Greek chariot of 
war. Not but that, even in this unpromising do- 
main, Beauty also has her place. Then there is 
the lofty sphere of pure thought, and its numerous 
organs; the sphere of poetry, and the highes 
arts. Here, again, the place of Utility is narrowed, 
and the production of the Beautiful, in one or 
other of its innumerable forms, is the supreme, if 
not the only object. I believe it to be undeniable 
that, in both of these spheres, widely separated as 
they are, the faculties of Englishmen, and the 
distinctions of England, have been of the very first 
order. In the power of economical production 
she is at the head of all the nations of the earth. 
If in the fine arts—in painting, for example—she 
must be content with a second place, yet in poetry, 
which ranks even higher than painting, she may 
fairly challenge all the nations of Christendom ; 
and none but Italy can as yet enter into serious 
competition with the land of Shakespeare. I, for 
one, should admit that, while thus pre-eminent in 
the pursuit of pure Beauty on the one side, and of 
unmixed Utility on the other, she has been far less 
fortunate in that intermediate region where Art is 
brought into contact with industry, and where the 
pair may wed together. This is a region alike 
vast and diversified. 

In this passage, again, there is that unavoid- 
able sinking of exactitude in general sound- 
ness of conclusion which publicoratory on such 
subjects requires. For our part we are by no 
means disposed toacquiesce, without very con- 
siderable a. in the opinion, virtually 


adopted by Gladstone in this passage, 
and expressly stated in another part of his 
speech, that the taste of the French in 


matters of industrial and manufacturing art 
is superior to that of the English. That, no 
doubt, is the common opinion; but, to a 
considerable extent, if we may judge from 
our own experience of French taste in 
many things as compared with English taste 
in things corresponding, it is but a morbid 
self-depreciation, for the fostering of which 
our milliners and others similarly interested 
in importations from Paris are chiefly re- 
sponsible. Then, also, in admitting the great 
excellence of England in the sphere of mere 








utility—in which we understand mechanical 
engineering and the other industrial occupa- 
tions included—Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
admitted, without duly noting the admission, 
a certain artistic excellence to be credited on 
that account to England. In this sphere 
perfect adaptation to purpose is in itself art ; 
and whoever looks at a well-made English 
steam-engine, or at a well-made English 
watch, will, exactly in the proportion im 
which it approaches perfect adaptation to its 
purpose, find it artistic. But, further, and 
on the other side, in claiming for England a 
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first rank in the region of pure ideal thought, 
Mr. Gladstone was perhaps too general. 
The best theoretical distribution of the Fine 
Arts, or the Arts of Imagination, is that which 
arranges them in the order in which they 
proceed from the general and spontaneous 
and approach the technical or mechanical— 
Poetry or the Literary Art coming first as 
the most comprehensive ; then Music; then 
Painting; then te, ~o. and, lastly, Archi- 
tecture. Now, in Poetry or the Literary 
Art, England may claim the pre-eminence 
assigned to her by Mr. Gladstone. No 
modern nation can match the English Shake- 
speare; and, even were Shakespeare taken 
away from England, it would be difficult for 
any modern nation to contest with England 
the prize for superior wealth in the highest 
imaginative faculty. The French, for ex- 
ample, who so frequently accuse the English 
of deficiency of imagination, seem hardly to 
know what imagination is in our English 
sense of the term, but always, when they 
) of imagination, to mean what we 
should call rhetorical fire, or fervour, or pas- 
sionateness of expression. Such a poet as 
Spenser, the prince of pure imagination, 
would be a myste and an intolerable 
tedium to the French as anation. But, if 
England has thus vindicated her title to an 
unusually high endowment of ideality, or the 
purely poetic faculty in Literature, through 
those individual men whom, while herself 
collectively so busy in the more grovelling 
industries of mere subsistence, she has set 
a as the organs or deputed representa- 
tives of her total national leisure, it can 
hardly be said that, in the other and more 
special arts—in Music, in Painting, in Sculp- 
ture, and in Architecture—she has, rela- 
tively to other modern nations, reached the 
same supreme level. In these she is more 
on an equality with other nations, if, indeed, 
in this one and in that one, she has not sunk 
beneath them. 

Yet, criticize as we may Mr. Gladstone’s 
expressions in this part of his speech—the 
criticisms being only such as Mr. Gladstone 
would ey himself make if he were re- 
vising his own popular oration in a closer 
philosophical mood—the broad drift of his 
speech remains true and opportune. We 
might cultivate, far more than we do as a 
nation, that species of taste in industrial art 
which consists in the quest of beauty, not 
only as the perfection of mere utility for an 
industrial purpose, but as something capable 
of being superadded to utility and valuable 
for its own sake. We might take to heart 
the lesson taught by the life of Wedgwood 
the Potter, and become persuaded that, in a 
thousand directions, by carrying out to the 
utmost the principles of exact and honest 
ines eurgme, Ree other words, by doing our 

best to be perfect in utility—we should 

find ourselves at an advanced stage where 
beauty would infallibly have resulted from 
success even in these simple aims, and where 
beauty might then be studied and played 
with, for its own sake, in a leisurely artistic 
spirit. Wedgwood had an industry the most 
splendidly adapted of all for an exemplifica- 
. taon of this advance through the common and 
useful to the tasteful and the beautiful. The 
pottery that a nation uses—the vessels 
and dishes that stand on its tables, and 
are seen every moment serving its homeliest 
P may be either ugly or beau- 
iful; and it is better that they should 
be beautiful than that they should be ugly. 
No one can calculate the effects of a sound 
sense of the excellent in these things; and 
there is no way in which a sound sense of 
the excellent in anything can be so rapidly 
and effectively taught as by letting one get 
attuned by actual trial to real specimens of 
the excellent. A man may smoke bad cigars 
all his life and only dimly rise through the 
mingled recollection of all their fumes to the 
idea of a cigar that might be better; but let 
him once or twice santos a really first-rate 


cigar and he knows the consummate in to- 
bacco for ever. And so it is with paintings 
and veo A few visits to the National 


Gallery 


ill make any intelligent man a 











connoisseur of what is excellent in painting. 
And so, besides our pottery, there are many 
departments of the common articles amid 
which we move and have our being in which 
the artistic reform advocated by Mr. Glad- 
stone might be beneficially pushed. In 
these days of the hideous cylinders which 
men wear as hats and of the hideous steel- 
and-tape contrivances which women call 
crinolines, need we speak of Dress as one 
of these departments?’ Then there is the 
department of MHousehold-furniture. Of 
Architecture we will say nothing, save that 
in that department the authorities are yet all 
at sea, and the hope of progress seems to be 
in the chance that men employed in building 
will work on to the true liberty of the beau- 
tiful through a better science than they yet 
seem to have of what is really needed for the 
actual or useful purposes of different kinds 
of buildings. We would mention, however, 
one small means of artistic culture for the 
nation which is wholly in the hands of the 
Government. The coins of the realm are 
not nearly what they should be, considered 
artistically. For ourselves, though we are 
loth to part with any coin whatever, there is 
one particular coin which, when we have it, 
we are always particularly loth to part with ; 
and that is one of the old St. George-and-the- 
Dragon sovereigns of George III. It is of 
no more value for what it will fetch than any 
other sovereign; and yet, out of the small 
arcels of sovereigns that Providence puts 
into our possession, we always detain one of 
this mintage to the last. And why? Be- 
cause we think it beautiful. There has been 
no piece in our subsequent coinage to com- 
pare with it. Let Government take the hint. 
The halfpennies, the pennies, the shillings, 
the florins, the half-crowns, and the sove- 
reigns that the lieges handle, are the objects 
they look at oftenest and with the fondest 
solicitude; why, as they pass through their 
fingers, should they not be symbols of the 
exquisite as well as of the evanescent ? 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MISS KAVANAGH’S “QUEEN MAB.” 


Queen Mab. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 
“ Nathalie,” “Adéle,” &c., &e. Three Volumes. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 


ULLY and dismally, like a dark October 
day, does this novel open on you; and 

the gloom is hardly lifted throughout the 
story, except to show you the lurid flame of 
vengeance on the chief criminal, and the dash 
of the waves wrecking the innocent sons of 
the man who atones for his sin. But, painful 
as much of the book is, parts of it are written 
with rare power; and the tale of Mab’s one 
real love leaves an impression on the reader 
that will abide. The story is written with ‘‘a 
purpose,” as the saying is; and the purpose is 
to enforce the doctrine that ‘‘the sins of 
guilty parents are visited on the offspring.” 
three men—James George, a respectable 
villain, Captain George, an off-hand, free-liy- 
ing one, and Anthony Gardiner, of whom we 
do not hear much—conspire to substitute a 
YE, i child, who soon dies, in the place 
of the baby-heiress Mary O’ Flaherty ; and then 
the Georges divide her £30,000. Gardiner in- 
herits her Irish land; and the orphan girl her- 
self is left as a foundling, with five £100 notes 
inned to her, at John Ford’s door in Queen 
uare, Bloomsbury, by James George’s 
mistress. The punishment dealt out to the 
sinners and their children is, that James 
loses by fever his illegitimate daughter, in 
whom such soul as he has is bound up, 
while he and his mistress are burnt alive in 
their house in the City; Captain George and 
his wife die miserably in an East-end attic; 
and Gardiner’s daughter forges a letter to 
secure a husband, who afterwards finds her 
out, when she flies from her home to die 
wretchedly in France. John Ford, who ap- 
plies the orphan’s £500 to his own use at 
first, but in time makes a new fortune for 
her, is allowed to end his days in peace 
himself; but his eldest son, who breaks his 
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three-years’ troth to the orphan girl, dies of 
consumption, and his two other sons, who 
have behaved nobly, are drowned. As if 
this were not enough, the two gentle sisters 
Lally, who unconsciously buy for their 
brother the wronged heiress’s property, are 
sent mad; and John Ford’s wife and sister 
have to die too. The depopulation of the ro- 
mantic land is something awful, and to com- 

ensate for it all we have only two babies. 

oreover, everybody is crossed, and snubbed, 
and humbled, while we are only allowed a 
glimpse of some settled happiness of two 
lovers after ten years’ separation and misery. 
But the strength of the book lies in its 
heroine, and the working out of her character 
and her lover’s. Her uncle, John Ford— 
though he does carry through the penance 
for his sin, well redeems his fault, and ought 
to be a hero we suppose—is yet, as his bro- 
ther says, a sneak, and we don’t care for 
him. But for Mab we do. The deserted, 

olden-haired child comes into that wretched 
n-decane home, whose darkness is 
relieved only by the love of Ford for his 
stricken wife ; and, though the wife’s suspi- 
cions as to the little one’s father make her 
fancy her lot darker still, though the hus- 
band takes the girl’smoney as his own, yet she 
brings life into the dying house, help to the 
waning spirits. She grows up in this curious 
family—the mother first hating her, then 
seeking to right her, and she herself clinging 
to her wronger as her truest friend ; taught by 
his eldest clever son, playing with his 
younger ones ; feeding her own fancies, and 
awaking to womanhood, to find herself be- 
trothed to her somewhat priggish teacher, 
Ford’s son Robert, betrothed by her own will, 
but having had no experience of what real 
love is. This comes to her later. Robert 
has gone to Australia, to make a competence 
for himself and her; and she, after his three 
years’ absence, has gone to visit Ford’s 
cousins in Ireland, who are living in the 
home that should be hers. There she sees 
Mr. O’Lally, the strong-willed, gentle, 
chivalrous man, who has moulded all around 
him to his will, and who had protected her— 
though she could not recollect it—in her 
childhood; and him she soon feels she loves. 
Though bound by ‘‘every tie of honour, 
affection, and habit to Robert Ford,” she 
knows she has ‘surrendered her whole 
being, heart and soul, to a stranger whose 
words and looks she could reckon.” But 
she will keep her secret to herself, and treat 
him with studied asperity. So she does, till 
he wants to return to the house where her 
aunt is ill with a contagious fever; then she 
fears for his life, and begs him unayailingly 
to desist; but he will not. 

Before he could guess her intention, Mab had 
sunk on the ground at his feet. 

“T will not rise,” she cried, in a voice full of 
anguish, “until you have yielded. God help me 
if you do not, if to the trouble and the grief I 
have already inflicted on your sisters, I add 
your danger—if I help to destroy you, their 
darling, their life, and their pride. Oh! Mr. 
O’Lally, have mercy upon me—if you have none 
on yourself—save me from that pang and that 
agony.” 

Her hands clasped his garments with nervous 
emotion, her upraised eyes sought his with an im- 
ploring gaze—her looks, her face, breathed en- 
treaty and despair, and something more than she 
knew, something which Mr. O’Lally read there 
with tumultuous emotion. 


The conviction of Mab’s desperate love for him 
passed like flame through his whole being; he 
forgot her nameless birth and its shame, he only 
remembered her loveliness and her youth. He 
gave himself no time for thought or reflection. 
His face burned with triumph and joy, and, 
raising Mab, he looked at her, flushed and ardent. 


He first broke silence. 

“ Mary, for God’s sake, speak !—Miss Winter, I 
mean—no, Mary, my second Mary, better, dearer 
far than the first, speak to me—I know you love 
me, but te!l me it is true.” 

“ Look at me,” he entreated—“ at least look at 
me.” 

Mab had never thought to be thus spoken to 
by him, in a tone so suppliant and so tender, 
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Her heart beat so fast that she could scarcely 
breathe—she felt overpowered with happiness and 
oy. 
tins, the present and its cares—she only felt 
beloved, and looked up to read in his face the 
same story he had read in hers. 

There was a transport in that first moment 


had already forgotten the thunder and the storm 
in the sky above. 


Mab dares not tell him of her engagement 
to Robert Ford—not in the Eden of her love 
will she do it, but by-and-bye. Just then 
Robert writes that he is coming to claim her 
and carry her back to his new home; her 
dying aunt charges her to be true to him; 
and so she tells her lover that they must 
part—that she will abide by her troth, though 
she is wholly his, and give up love for 
honour. 

“T daresay it was to be, and I believe in 
destiny. Good-bye, Mab. I shall never love 
again, nor will you. We dare not—we cannot. 
It is over for us both—the joy, the fever. Oh! 
that what is so sweet should not last longer! 
Good-bye, Mab—that is ended.” 

He released her gently, and left her. She re- 
mained alone in the quiet church-yard, alone 
among the silent graves. Ay, it was over—the 
dream, the delight, the young love—it was over, 
and life remained now—life, dull, tame and 
wearisome ! 

So O’Lally marries his partner Annie 
Gardiner:. and the Robert for whom Mab 
has given up her all—does he come for his 
bride? No, he stays in Australia, and mar- 
ries her old rival, Nelly Norton; and Mab 
has thrown away her youth, and her love in 
vain. 
exposes O’Lally’s wife and her father to him, 
and shows him that his property is Mab’s. 
His wife dies, and Mab takes to her his boy 
and the girl of the Robert Ford who had 


jilted her, and still lives for O’Lally, teaching | 


O’Lally’s boy. At last, after ten years’ 
separation, the father himself can come and 
hear again from her, ‘‘I am yours—take me;”’ 
and Old John Ford’s restitution is complete. 

We cannot call Mab a creation in the 
usual sense of the word ; but the conception 
is good and well carried out, and the drawing 
is careful and firm. 
ing the dark shadow over her are prettily 
thrown in; and the little wayward but 
gentle puss, turning the whole house her own 
way, managing her flirtations, and getting 
her Richmond pic-nic and her party at home 
out of the illimitable sum of forty pounds, is 
a great relief to the cloud of sin and its con- 
sequences that casts its gloom over the story. 
But we think that the treatment of Mab 
goes against the whole moral of the book. 
If that is to inculcate the doctrine that, be- 
cause the fathers have eaten sour grapes, the 
children’s teeth should be set on edge, why 
should Mab’s teeth be thus treated, if her 
father and mother have not sinned? Why is 
she to be robbed of her inheritance, and 
deprived of a happy home, for no fault of her 
parents or herself? Because the novel had 
to be written, and a plot to be made, we 
suppose ; and, if guilty people were to sin, 
some innocent one must suffer. Well and 
good ; but, then, let the book itself preach the 

ewish prophet’s correction to the murmur of 
the children suffering from parental sour 
grapes. The same necessity that makes Mab 
suffer must make noyel-writers go on insist- 
ing that it isthe right and honourable course 
for a girl who finds she loves another man 
more than her betrothed to stick to him, 
and make her, and himself, and the second 
lover miserable for life, instead of quietly 
telling the first what has happened, and 
so getting a release, which would make 
happy, probably, all three persons con- 
cerned, and certainly two of them. What 
man would not free a girl who loves some 
one else better than himself, or what girl 
would wish to force a man to take her when 
she knew she had lost his heart? And 
certainly Mab had troubles enough without 
that double disappointment and ten years’ 
separation and trial. We do protest against 
the unnecessary hardships that authoresses 


But time heals much. John ford | 
| uninitiated appears so devoid of use and 


The bright lights fleck- | 


She too, forgot—she forgot the past and its | 





and authors inflicton their heroines. There was 
Mr. Charles Reade the other day positively tor- 
turing his most lovable Julia Dodd, in ‘‘ Very 
Hard Cash,” in a way that made us shy All 
the Year Round on the floor, and long to kick 
the brilliant and forcible writer; and, though 


strophe in the 
which made both forget all else in life, as they | we dare not hint at such a catastrophe in 


case before us, we confess we should like to 
have done something very unpleasant to Miss 
Kavanagh when she made that Robert Ford 
marry another girl after Mab had rejected 
O’Lally for him. It was too bad. Of the 
novel as a whole, we must speak but with 
qualified praise: the subject isa repulsive one, 
the treatment of it somewhat sensationish, 
and the plot is not well kept in hand; but 
the different characters are well studied, the 
writing is careful and good, barring some 
little Lrishisms—as ‘‘ take pattern on me,” 
‘* substitute this ¢o that,’’ &c. ; and the book, 
being Miss Kavanagh’s, is, of course, farabove 
the ordinary run of novels. Next time we 
hope that she will choose a brighter theme, 
and do her undoubted powers more justice 
than, in our opinion, she has this time done. 
Still ‘‘ Queen Mab” is a book to be read 
and remembered by all novel-readers, though 
it has not attained the high distinction of 
being worthy to be read by every reader of 
literature. 








GREEK AND LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
Keatsii Hyperionis Libri Tres. Watine reddidit 
Carolus Merivale. (Macmillan.) 
Miltoni Comus. Grecs reddidit Georgius, Baro 
Lyttelton. (Macmillan.) 
arr there is nothing in our system 
of public-school education which to the 


meaning as the practice of Greek and Latin 
verse-making. Probably in private schools 
of even a superior cast, that have not been 
established for the express purpose of feeding 
higher institutions, instruction in this accom- 
plishment is gradually fading into disuse. 


_ Even among the higher grades of the middle 


class it is often much if that respectable 


| 








gentleman who figures in newspaper-litera- 
ture as Paterfamilias can be won to the 
cause of Latin and Greek in any shape, while 
there are so many kinds of learning that are 
far more lucrative. The rest of the matter 
he is inclined to settle off-hand, by informing 
you that he has no wish that his son should 
be made a poet. As this, however, is not 
exactly the question involved, there is the 
less need for dispute as to whether poets are 
naturally, as a class, more or less destitute of 
common sense than ordinary men. It is 
enough that the prejudice exists in a more 
reasonable form among many who are not 
incapable of discerning a usefulness in this 
or that intellectual acquirement apart from 
its direct tendency to realize coi of the 
realm. Why, it is asked, should so much 
time, labour, and ingenuity be expended on 
the practice of an art which, in the great 
majority of cases, is never brought to any 
tolerable degree of perfection? Grant that 
it is as good a thing as you please to 
be able to write Latin verse well, yet, 
with all your teaching, it is only the very 
few who really do this in theend. For these 








few the result may be well worth the pains; | 


but what, in the meantime, has become of | because we feel 
the many who have been wasting their | contemplate a version of Keats’s ‘‘ Hy 
What fruit can they | 


energies in vain ? 
exhibit at all worthy of the tedious process 
of cultivation ? . Experience has shown that 
the study of a dead language is almost the 


_ only road by which to arrive at.a compre- 


hension of the universal principles of gram- 
mar; and so far a man may enjoy the harvest 
of his toil even though he should never recur 
to his Latin and Greek in after life. He may 
at this moment be a far more accurate French, 
German, or Italian scholar than many of his 


_ countrymen who devote themselves to these 





languages, simply in consequence of the 
classical education which he received in his 
boyhood. But it is not easy to see how the 
mere practice of versification, stopping where 
it usually does, may haye conduced to this 
result. 
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Now it would take far more s than we 
can afford to answer this question anything 
like as satisfactorily as we believe it may be 
answered. It would not be difficult to prove 
that no more successful method of acquiring 
a familiar acquaintance with the idiomatic 
niceties of a foreign tongue has ever been 
discovered than the habit of translating por- 
tions of our own native poetry into such 
forms of verse as belong to the language we 
are studying. But we must acknowledge 
that many public-school men do in reality 
miss all this—partly from indolence, but 
partly also from inaptitude. Yet we main- 
tain, notwithstanding, that, where there is a 
willingness to learn, the labour and ingenuity 
employed reap their full reward, not only 
because they are labour and ingenuity, 
but with a reference also to their parti- 
cular subject-matter. For let us see all 
that is involved, we will not say in trans- 
lating well, but in the attempt to translate 
well a piece of Shakespeare, for instance, 
into Latin or Greek verse. The first thing, 
an essential thing, which it is impossible to 
do without, is to make oneself a perfect 
master of the meaning and spirit of the piece 
in all its ramifications; then to seize, as it 
were, the key of the style, so that we may 
have always in our mind’s eye some standard 
to which we may refer the various phrases 
that present themselves; and, lastly, with 
this safeguard, to explore in memory, and to 
verify if need require, whatever illustrations 
or coincidences of thought and expression 
occur to us in the range of our acquaintance 
with the ancient poets. Let us do all this, 
and then let us strive to’produce, nota cento, 
but a true whole, which shall appear to have 
grown of itself, and without visible joinings. 
Surely one need scarcely go on to show how 
many faculties of the mind may be thus 
strengthened or developed, nor how admi- 
rably adapted the process is, for those who 
will not confound difficulty with irksome- 
ness, to lead the young, through individual 
examples, to a critical study of English 
poetry itself. It would be safe to say that 
no one who has done his best, however 
indifferently, to render a fine passage into 
Latin or Greek verse, but has had his eyes 
opened to many more beauties in it than he 
had. previously suspected to be there lying 
hidden. Anda continual repetition of the 
practice can scarcely fail to engender an 
accurate apprehension in reading, and a keen 
discernment of those refined touches which 
are half the life of literature. For our own 
part, we believe that men might be better 
critics, better lawyers, better merchants 
even, for the tone of mind which such a 
discipline induces, though they might be 
nothing after all as versifiers. But, where 
the hi host excellence is achieved, the good 
must be wonderfully enhanced ; and we can 
imagine that, to Lord Derby as an orator, to 
Mr. Gladstone both as orator and minister 
of finance, to Mr. Merivale as an historian, 
and to Lord Lyttelton perhaps even at this 
moment as a commissioner of public schools, 
their respective accomplishments in the 
branch of art we are vindicating may have 
their indirect, but yet deep and definite, 
value, 

We have said thus much by way of preface, 
ersuaded that many will 
rion” 
in Latin hexameters and of Milton’s ‘‘Comus” 
in Greek iambics, interspersed with choral 
metres, as a pleasing eccentricity, or perhaps 
a harmless method of killing spare time on 
the part of their authors. On the contrary, 
if there are disciples, there ought to 
teachers ; and by far the best teacher is an 
almost perfect example. In the ‘‘ Arundines 
Cami” and other compilations we possess 
several gems of translation, not without 
some rubbish ; but almost all the pieces are, 
as it were, single exercises; while here we 
have, in both cases, what is far more difficult 
—a sustained effort, nobly carried out in all its 
parts. First, with regard to Mr. Merivale’s 
‘‘ Hyperion.” Its even flow and command of 
lan are alike marvellous. There is not 
the least detraction in saying that perhaps 











the tone is rather that of Lucan, and some- 
times of Claudian, than of Virgil: for, em- 
hatically, and above all, it i> m::cle to reflect 
Keats himself in a manner that we should 
have thought @ priori to be impossible, so 
continuously successful is it. In trying to 
imagine the effect of these verses on the mind 
of some imperial Roman, line after line seems 
to come breaking from afar as a revelation 
from some field of thought as yet untrodden 
by poetic feet. Notwithstanding the reluct- 
ance of the element—for Latin is by no means 
lastic to that peculiar spirit breathed by 
eats into the ancient mythology—Mr. Meri- 
vale is not a translator only, but an inter- 
preter. It is comparatively easy to represent 
with a fair amount of faithfulness dead ideas 
in a living language; but to clothe ideas 
essentially new in the utterances of a tongue 
that is now for ever stiff and unyielding— 
hoe opus, hic labor est. When, for example, 
Keats is speaking of 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 


we know that we are under the influence of 
modern subjectivity. The oaks and the stars 
are alike impregnated with the inspiration of 
a human sympathy. But this is a charac- 
teristic altogether foreign to the general atmo- 
sphere of Latin poetry. Translate the idea 
into Latin, and you must of necessity make 
it objective—portray it, that is, in a more 
obvious aspect than the contemplative ten- 
dencies of our age either require or prefer. 
Moral epithets, therefore, as applied to inani- 
mate things, being discarded, the problem is 
to paint the spirit of the conception by means 
of outward colour. Mr. Merivale’s 
Brachia sopite: superinclinantibus astris 

effects all that can possibly be wished for. 
The physical expression of the idea becomes, 
as it ought to be, wholly predominant ; while 
underneath it the spiritualization itself is 
intimated in all its beauty. The translator 
is at once faithful to the genius of antiquity, 
and not faithless to that of his own era. This 
is but a single specimen of an excellence that 
is —— in every page; and whoever will 
undergo the trouble of making such com- 
parisons will derive pleasure, not only from 
the recognition of difficulties overcome, but 
from the refreshment and expansion of his 
own understanding in relation to one of 
the most remarkable poets of this prolific 
century. Nor should we forget to mention 
the grandeur of many individual passages 
and single lines, regarded as mere examples 
of Latin verse apart from their connexion 
with the original, and within the apprecia- 
tion of every one who has not yet quite for- 
gotten his old days in the Aineid. 


Gemitus sentire videntur, 
Non audire suos; tanto stridore refusi 
Intonuere amnes, et precipites cataracta. 


Who can read this without actually feelin 
the scene it is intended to depict ? The me 
and thunder of the torrents are as audible as 
poetry can make them. 

But what, more than all, is a proof of the 
supreme ability with which the work is exe- 
cuted, is the fact that, in comparing it line 
for line with the original, all sense of diffi- 
culty in the achievement entirely vanishes. 
It seems really the easiest matter in the 
world to translate Keats into Latin hexa- 
meters. Hach sentence falls so readily into 
its corresponding equivalent that one can 
hardly repress the suggestion that Mr. Meri- 
vale been remarkably fortunate in his 
selection of the material whereon to test his 
skill in Latin versification. It ap as if 
success ty ta into the lap without any 
very great degree of merit on the part of the 
workman ; or as if Keats had composed his 

throughout with the express design 
that it should hereafter be translated into 
this particular form. We need not say how 
delusive such a feeling is; but we could 
quote a hundred illustrations of it. Let one 


suffice. It shall be brief enough to allow us 
to transcribe the original also, that our 
readers may have no excuse for neglecting a 
comparison :— | 
And then another, then another strain, 
Each like a dove, leaving its olive perch,: 
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With music wing’d instead of silent plumes, 

To hover round my head and make me sick 

Of joy and grief at once. Grief overcame, 

And I was stopping up my frantic ears 

When, past all hindrance of my trembling hands, 

A voice came sweeter, sweeter than all tune, 

And still it cried, “ Apollo! young Apollo !” 

“The morning bright Apollo!” “ Young 
Apollo!” 

I fled: it followed me, and cried ‘“‘ Apollo!” 

O Father and O Brethren, had ye felt 

Those pains of mine! O Saturn, hadst thou felt, 

Ye would not call this too indulgent tongue 

Presumptuous, in thus venturing to be heard. 


If any one will reflect for a moment, these 
lines will appear to him almost untranslat- 
able. But how extremely facile does the 
process appear when the result is thus 
realized :— 
Tune, ut olivifera decedunt fronde palumbes, 
Sic alius sonus atque alius se librat in auras, 
Pro tacita pluma numerorum concitus alis ; 
Et circumvolitat caput, et mea pectora lassat 
Letitia luctuque simul. Superabat ibidem 
Luctus, et attonitas claudebam fortius aures ; 
Cum tenuis rumpens trepida obluctamina 
palme, 
Blandior, ah! quantum numeris vox blandior ullis, 
Venit, Apollo! repens, Puer, et clamavit 
Apollo ! 
Incis Apollo 
Apollo ! 
Effugi; tamen illa sequens iteravit, Apollo ! 
O pater, O fratres, vos hunc reputate dolorem! 
Tu reputa, Saturne! Sed O, si forte tulisses, 
Non tibi laxa nimis foret hec querimonia tandem 
Visa, nec audacem velles perstringere linguam ! 
Nearly all that we have said concerning 
Mr. Merivale’s ‘‘ Hyperion” will apply, with 
the requisite modifications, to Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s translation of ‘‘Comus.’’ Were we to 
point to half the striking beauties in it, we 
should be obliged to occupy far more than 
our fair amount of space. One can do but 
very scant justice by a single extract; but 
perhaps it is better to represent to our 
readers one successful specimen, however 
brief, than to glance with extreme rapidity 
at merits that could be scarcely explained 
without several words of illustration. The 
beautiful speech of Comus, ‘‘ Can any mortal 
mixture,” &c, must be fresh in the memory 
of all. Here is part of it, in Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s Greek :— 


decus! Puer O, clamavit, 


@s cya mda 
heovea Kipxny woddAdnis Thy untépa 
Tplocas @ duod Seipjvas, ev xopois bre 
avOoxpékoiot Naldwy 7a pdpuara 
BupopOdpwr tr’ Erckay idy ex putay’ 
at 8) caynvevdcioay edpOdyyw merc 
HraddAov &uBpdroisw év Kdarots ppéva’ 
SKbAdn 3t daxptovea, Trav Kwpay Td mply 
ivinre AUooay Kuudrwv, Tpaxeia TE 
SKbAAn XdpuBdis jriws éwefpder” 
GAN’ obv exeivot yndvuw Koimmnare 
fervor, éxordce: 0 iméxxAerrov yAuKet 
Wuxhy ag’ abrns: adAa répews Técov 
éowrdrns trap te Koi bvap ydvos 
otrw Td nply y’ &yvwxas thvd dy &ouevos 
éxouw’ bvacoar. 


The general exceilence of this may be 
easily recognised ; but we would call atten- 
tion to the extreme felicity of the words trap 
te xox dvap as an instance out of the many 
delightful touches which show with how dis- 
criminating a mind Lord Lyttelton draws 
upon his familiarity with the Greek poets. 

We will not deny that, in both of these 
volumes, there are a few things we should like 
to have seen otherwise, and, perhaps, one or 
two which jar a little upon our taste. But, 
writing as we do, not without some experience 
of the difficulty of what is here attempted, and 
with the consciousness of complete sown | 
on our own part, we have felt constrained, 
above all things, to express our sincere ad- 
miration. If we have not left ourselves space 
to speak of all that we have noticed, either by 
way of praise or of occasional remonstrance, 
we trust that we have at least said enough to 
recommend these productions to the genuine 
respect of our readers, and to forestall in 
some degree any depreciatory observations 
on the of critics who may find a pleasure 
ene small holes in works which it is 

ro | a triumph of scholarship to have exe- 
cuted so well. 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


The Ionian Islands in the year 1863. By Pro- 
fessor D. T, Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. (Allen 
& Co.) 


T would be difficult to travel in more agree- 
able society than that of Professor Ansted, 
who has, at the same time, convinced us that 
the tourist in the Ionian Islands may dispense 
with society altogether. A man of intelli- 
gence could scarcely fail to derive great 
pleasure and interest from one or other of the 
numerous sources of both here open to him, 
while many, like our traveller, would becapa- 
ble of enjoying all. Mountains, draped in 
wood or sublimely barren, fertile plains, too 
often the harbourers of malaria, precipitous 
passes, a sapphire width of sea, conspire with 
the romance of costume and the strangeness 
of semi-oriental manners to fascinate the 
seeker of the picturesque. Political, social, 
economical problems force themselves upon 
the philosophic inquirer and the man of 
business, while the scholar may sun himself 
in the steps of Homer, people the a cairn 
with mighty phantoms, and infuse the breath 
of life into his former shadowy conceptions of 
Hellenic civilization. There is, moreover, a 
curious felicity about these islands very grati- 
fying to the tourist who reconciles a British 
love of adventure with an equally national 
respect for preservation of life and integrity 
of limb. They are romantic, but not 
up to the point of danger or excessive discom- 
fort. The traveller who would really explore 
them has to rough it—to scramble through 
rocky ravines, the pathways of torrents, to 
be content with hard fare, and dispute his 
poor accommodation with swarms of insects. 
But these are troubles which may be sub- 
dued by the oxercise of a little good humour 
and endurance; and of real danger there is 
no more than if the wanderer were following 
the universal Rhine-highway, or pacing St. 
Peter’s with five hundred countrymen, tread- 
ing in the steps of Smith, or thinking the 
thought of Robtasc. As yet, Corfu is the 
only one of the group much frequented by 
foreigners. Zante and Cephalonia have their 
visitors; but Santa Maura is little known, 
Ithaca even less, and it would bea real credit 
to dispel some of the obscurity which has 
settled about Cerigo, once so famous in classic 
story, but now so inaccessible that Professor 
Ansted himself did not visit it. The steamer, 
it appears, only touches when the wind is 
favourable, which is rarely the case ; and any 
one entrusting himself to a native boat 
would probably find the crew faithful adhe- 
rents to the traditions of their great ancestor 
Ulysses. 
rofessor Ansted has seen nearly every- 
thing else, and described all with spirit and 
apparent accuracy. On the principle of 
seniores priores, we will first hear him on 
the topic of those stupendous Cyclopean 
erections which still bear testimony to the 
energy of a pre-historic population. They 
occur chiefly in Ithaca and Cephalonia: those 
in the former island interesting from dim 
associations with Homeric song, the latter 
more noticeable for vastness and solidity. 
Some of the stones in the fortifications of 
the Cephalonian Samos weigh at least twelve 
tons; and their transportation over rough 
ground, and elevation to their present posi- 
tion, suggest a problem similar to that which, 
in the case of Stonehenge, has so long defied 
the curiosity of British antiquaries. They 
evidently imply a very large population, and 
either the capacity for prodigious physical 
effort or the possession of mechanical re- 
sources nearly equal toour own. Five hun- 
dred years before our era they were as great 
a mystery as at present; and, where they 
stand at all, they are probably in exactly the 
same condition as in the time of Thucydides. 
The hand of man would find it no easy 
matter to overthrow them; where they have 
ielded, it has been to the silent forces of 
ature. The labours of the coral insect 
scarcely present a more striking instance of 
the sublime simplicity of her operations than 
that which is afforded by Mr. Ansted’s ac- 
count of the manner in which she accom- 
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= 
plishes the overthrow of the most prodigious 
ramparts by the humblest agencies :— 


The state of preservation of these walls was to 
me a subject of great interest. Of all hard lime- 
stones, I know none that more readily show the 
action of vegetation and the change produced by 
weather than those of the Greek islands. Very 
hard and brittle, they are often almost like imper- 
fect marble in everything but the texture; and the 
surface, if not the whole of the rock, is naturally 
split up, and abounds with almost innumerable 
crevices. Wherever there is a crevice, and where 
moisture can be sucked in, there is sure to be some 
kind of vegetation, and each growth enlarges the 
space, and leaves fresh material for a future plant. 
Thus it is that over a wide space the actual rock 
in situ is never seen at the surface, which is 
covered with a great thickness of loose angular 
stones. But these stones are only the unbroken 
rock of a few years ago; the largest have been the 
most recently detached ; and by degrees each large 
block is converted by the same process of de- 
struction first into smaller fragments and so into 
small stones, which ultimately pass into mere 
powder and mud. 


Elsewhere the process is 
cuous :— 


Besides this drilling method, adopted by vege- 
tation to overthrow the walls of these ancient 
cities, a very effective leverage has been exerted 
by growing trees. A wild olive tree, or an ilex, 
planting itself in some cavity or recess, near a 
large block, will soon throw its roots into every 
crevice and convenient corner. Should there be 
the slightest space between two stones, a root will 
invariably pass in. In the course of years, the 
root constantly expanding, this force is capable of 
uplifting, and even overthrowing, a weight of 
many tons. Numerous instances of this might be 
quoted ; and there cannot be a doubt that stones 
have been pushed over in this manner, although 
so large that no ordinary combined efforts of any 
number of the human beings in the neighbourhood 
could move them. 


more conspi- 


Travelling in Ithaca with Homer in hand, 
Professor Ansted recognised the substantial 
accuracy of the ancient poet’s descriptions. 
It is clear that he knew Ithaca as well as 
Scott knew Ben Lomond, and that he took 
the same healthy objective delight in moun- 
tain scenery and. the free air as the poet 
who, among all the moderns, most eoalies 
him in the essential characteristics of his 
genius. His love for Ithaca may well have 
led him to choose a hero in Ulysses, whose 
wanderings he must almost have emulated, 
if, as all tradition asserts and his dialect 
proves, he had found his way to the Cepha- 
lonian archipelago from Asia Minor. Blind 
he was not ; or, if we must suppose him so at 
the period of the composition of his poems, 
he must have possessed a wonderful faculty 
for living in the past, and summoning before 
his mental eye the objects against which his 
bodily vision was closed for ever. Like all 
aig writers, he is his own best interpreter ; 

ut then the study where his works were 
written must also be that where they are 
perused. 

As a reporter on the actual condition of 
these islands, Mr. Ansted labours under one 
serious disqualification—a total ignorance of 
the language. Hence he is most to our 
taste as a delineator of the natural features of 
the country, or an authcrity on its geological 
constitution. We obtain from him an ex- 
cellent idea of the general aspect of things— 
the rugged stony mountains, the flats where 
cultivation alternates with pestilent swamp, 
the dwarf woods browsed down by the goats’ 
which are to the Ionian peasant what the pig 
is to the Irish, and which have, probably, 
done more than anything else to efface the 
ancient characteristics of the scenery. Corfu 
is better wooded than any of the other islands, 
and the effect must certainly be striking in 
no common degree :— 


Growing with the olive tree, and equally charac- 
teristic of the scenery of Corfu, is the cypress. 
Gloomy and forbidding, but wonderfully majestic, 
this noble tree—its foliage almost becoming black 
with advancing age—stands out in the landscape, 
overtopping the olive, and rarely rivalled by any 
other form of vegetation. The cypress has often, 
— ss planted itself, and has known 

ow to select good and telling positions. In some 





laces it appears in groups amongst rocky ground, 
i dies weil sot be convenient; often it is 
seen by the road side, or by the side of some 
ancient path, now obliterated; but, wherever it 
appears, it is generally in lines nearly, or quite, 
straight, and several in number. It seems to 
designate the form of the country, and is sugges- 
tive of ancient limits of property which do not 
now exist ; but whether this is a mere accident, I 
am unable to say. I think, if it were not for the 
cypress, the vast extension of the olive would be 
tame and monotonous; but, on the other hand, 
if it were not for the olive, the cypréss would be 
too melartcholy in its stately individuality. Even 
when several trees are together, each full-grown 
cypress is an individual, and stands apart from its 
neighbours as an object in the landscape; and 
one may study every one with advantage, whether 
in the wooded plains of the middle of the island, 
the pleasant and sunny cliffs of the west coast, or 
the dark hill sides of the northern range. 

But it is not only when full-grown that the 
cypress claims attention. For every one such well- 
grown king of the trees, there are thousands of 
younger and fresher, but less prominent offspring, 
dotted everywhere about the country. Some of 
these, half grown, are already assuming the family 
stateliness ; but the rest, the baby trees, by far the 
most numerous, are 80 — and so pretty in their 
primness, that one laughs at the absurdity of their 
pretence. To see scores of these young plants, 
from six inches to three feet in height, ranged in 
straight lines, or in lines that will suggest straight- 
ness, whether they are straight or not, contrasting 
with the wild luxuriance of the myrtle and thorn, 
and other brushwood with which they are asso- 
ciated, is almost ludicrous. But it is impossible 
to help noticing them wherever they are; and 
they are so abundant as to be characteristic of the 
island. 


Fine panoramic effects may also be obtained 
from the mountains :— 


From one of the higher parts of the descent we 
obtained a view towards the north, and saw the 
sun shining on the hills of Paxo, the mountains of 
Corfu rising beyond it in great beauty. The coast 
of Paxo was marked by a border of brilliant white, 
probably occasioned by the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the breakers on the coast, and its out- 
line stood out against the intensely blue sky just 
cleared of the clouds, so that the little island was 
presented under the most favourable conditions. 
Its well-covered hills gave that peculiar tone of 
colour that large patches of olives never fail to do. 
It looked calm and peaceful, lying in the broad 
sunshine, while all above our heads was storm 
and rain. The interval of sea, more than fifty 
miles, seemed trifling, and the forms were as sharp 
as if we had been less than half the distance in an 
ordinary atmosphere. Even the mountains of 
Corfu beyond were perfectly well outlined, and 
very beautiful, while the Albanian coast and 
mountains filled up the distance in that direc- 
tion. The beauty was no doubt enhanced by the 
gloomy masses of storm-cloud that still hung 
heavily on the top of Stavrota, only a few miles 
from us, and from the rapid advance of storm and 
rain clouds from the south. It was long, how- 
ever, before these had advanced far enough to 
shut off our view in the opposite direction ; and 
we lost sight of Paxo by a turn of the road, re- 
joicing in its fine weather, while all around us the 
storm was closing in once more, and becoming 
again involved in mist and cloud. 


One thought will almost inevitably pursue 
the reader of this interesting book, with a 
persistence proportionate to the degree of the 
interest he takes in it:—How far can the 
state of things described be considered as 
permanent ? what effect may the annexation 
to Greece be expected to produce? The 
answer, we think, must be that nobody can 
tell. The measure in question has its fayour- 
able and its disadvantageous aspects. The 
great want of the country hitherto has been 
public spirit, which our rule, it must be ad- 
mitted, entirely failed to develop. Whatever 
good has been done has been forced upon the 
natives, and every useful institution remains 
a foreign body, mechanically united to the 
body-politic, not organically assimilated with 
it. Little improvement could be expected 
while the country remained under the domi- 
nion of oe The attempt to endow it 
with a nationality of its own may be regarded 
as a kill-or-cure remedy, which will either 
dry up the evil at its source, or, if leaving 
the disease unchecked while the palliative is 
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withdrawn, will aggravate it beyond the a 
of recovery. The Septinsular Republic may 
compared toa lame patient laying aside, with- 
out the justification of any sensible amend- 
ment, the crutches which have long supported 
him very imperfectly, but without which he 
could not have walked at all. The doctors 
shake their heads and hint that the age of 
miracles is past; yet there are not wanting 
who whisper that the shortest path to recovery 
is a determination to get well. It remains 
to be seen whether the prospect of liberty 
will stimulate the Ionians into public virtue 
—whether their recent incumbrances have 
really been crutches or irons. Much, no 
doubt, will depend on the treatment the 
receive from Greece, on which England will 
look for some time as a parent might on a 
handsome, mischievous, scatterbrained boy, 
for the first time in his life entrusted with 
the responsibility of a watch. 








INDO-EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE. 


Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and Folk- 
Lore. By Walter K. Kelly. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

‘TT EARNED or unlearned, we have all 

been delighted to sit at the feet of 

Jacob Grimm,” writes Mr. Kelly, in intro- 

ducing the subject upon which it may be 

said the fame of the great and genial scholar 
is based—his researches into the origin of 
the traditional beliefs and popular customs 
of Europe. The task, which from pure love 
he began, has been taken up by his succes- 
sors—Adalbert Kuhn, Hertz, Schwartz, 
Mannhardt, and Reinsberg- Diiringsfeld — 
not to mention our countrymen, Chambers 
and Dasent; and, aided by their united 
labours, the result has been as true and 
great and satisfying as that which spec- 
tral analysis has yielded to the natural 
philosopher. Philologists of the Grimm 
school have traced back to a common source 
in the Sanskrit language and literature the 
traditions which both European and West 

Asian peoples have believed, and the customs 

they have practised and clung to—the result 

being a clear demonstration that ‘‘ the prin- 
cipal races of Europe known in _history— 

Celts, Greeks, Latins, Germans (both Teu- 

tonic and Scandinavian), Letts and Slaves, 

together with the high-caste or imported 

Hindoos and the ancient Persians—all belong 

to the same stock, and that their common 

ancestors once dwelt in the regions of the 

Upper Oxus, the country now owned by the 

an of Bokhara; the tribes exterior to this 
union within the area of its extension being 
the Turks, Magyars, Finns, and Laps, 
together with some relatively low-class 
peoples, bearing a somewhat allied position to 
the imported nations that the ‘ Orang binua’ 

(men of the soil) do in the Malayan Archi- 

pelago to the Malays and Siamese, such as 

the Basques, and some Agrian and Tatar 
tribes in Russia.”’ The materials for investi- 
gation arrange themselves under two allied 
groupe, belonging respectively to comparative 

hilology and comparative mythology; and, 

y the combined aid of these, a unity of origin 
has been established for customs practised as 
far apart as Greece and Scandinavia, and for 
traditions current in the Scottish Highlands, 
the forests of Bohemia, and the Steppes of 

Russia—on the banks of the Shannon, the 

Rhine, and the Ganges. ‘‘ Popular tradition 

is tough,” says Dr. Dasent ; and, in a spirit of 

philosophical thankfulness, we accept the 
saying. 

ow marvellous it seems that at the very 
core of our social intercourse there should 
exist, almost unchanged, practices and cus- 
toms which the first Aryan emigrants brought 
with them when they wandered westward 
from their Asian homes; and that, although 
all memory of the long past exodus has died 
away, and even the connexion of the tra- 
ditions was lost, they have themselves sur- 
vived almost in pristine integrity, till at the 
bidding of science the haze that long con- 

cealed their birthplaces becomes a 

and the simple ways of the past childhood 

come nearer and closer to the affections of 
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our national age. The childhood of the 
mother-nation was as the childhood of a 
man—large in faith, active in coining bright 
and impossible imaginings out of the natural 
objects which surrounded it; seeing in the 
clouds god-like men and fighting warriors 
and towering castles, hearing the roaring of 
a mighty beast in the thunder, and recog- 
nising in the intangible objects above them 
no forms differing in kind from those of 
earth, because the shapes of mundane 
things could be traced in them. ‘The 
lightning was a sinuous serpent, or a 
spear shot straight athwart the sky, or a 
fish gy og zigzags through the waters of 
heaven. e stormy winds were howlin 
dogs or wolves ; the ravages of the whirlwin 
that tore up the earth were the work of a 
wild boar. Light clouds were webs spun 
and woven by celestial women, who also drew 
water from the fountains on high and poured 
it down asrain. The yellow hght gleaming 
through the clouds was their golden hair; a 
fast-scudding cloud was a horse flying from 
its pursuers. Other clouds were cows whose 
teeming udders refreshed and replenished the 
earth, or they were buck-goats, or shaggy 
skins of beasts, dripping water. Sometimes 
they were mountains and caverns, rocky 
stones and crags, or ships sailing over the 
heavenly waters.’”’ These mythic animals 
and things, therefore, were no images of the 
mind, as an older school of mythology would 
have us believe; to these primitive observers 
they were realities, things seen by ‘‘men 
who were quick to see, and had not yet 
learnt to suspect any collusion between their 
eyes and their fancy.” 

Another group of imaginative tales the 
derived from the animals, domestic or wild, 
which surrounded them. 


“ Let us not,” says Mr. Kelly, “ think meanly of 
the intelligence of our simple ancestors because they 
could regard brutes as gods. The early traditions 
of every people point back to a period when man 
had not yet risen to a clear*conception of his own 
pre-eminencein the scale of created life. To afeeling 
of fellowship with the brutes who shared with him 
sO many wants, passions, pleasures, and pains, 
would be superadded a sense of a mysterious 
something, inherent in the nature of brutes, which 
was lacking in that of man. He found himself so 
vastly surpassed by them in strength, agility, and 
keenness of sense ; they evinced such a marvellous 
foreknowledge of coming atmospheric changes 
which he could not surmise ; they went so straight 
to the mark, guided by an instinct to him incom- 
prehensible, that he might well come to look upon 
them with awe as beings superior to himself, and 
surmise in their wondrous manifestations the 
workings of something divine.’’ 


The ‘‘ Rig-Veda,” a collection of hymns 
chanted by the southern branch of the 
Aryans, they had passed the Indian 
Caucasus and descended into the plain of the 
Seven Rivers, thence to overrun all India, 
is the oldest sample of their literature ; and, 
though the Sanskrit in which it is written 
may not be the tongue spoken by the one 
tribe which was the common ancestry of 
Hindus and Europeans, “it is at least its 
nearest and purest derivative, nor is there 
any reason to believe that it is removed from 
it by more than a few degrees.” 

It would fill too much of our space to give 
the shortest abstract of the intimate connec- 
tion between the contents of these Vedas and 
the mythologic faiths of Europe, and to trace 
in them the origin of many still-existing 
customs. The fairy-elves have their place 
pon a as a pooped which —s a 

ess of light and kindly warmth to the 
earth, and evil , 
nant spirits of the storm, the wild horsemen 
of Odin, and the nightmares of Teutonic story. 
Therein lies the germ of the Edda, and the 


basis of Greek mythology has to be sought 


in their cruder legends. The souls of the pious | 
words were Ege Mr. Haliburton, F.S.A., 


dead are there—as the Pitris or fathers— 
and the origin of the earthly fire is to be 
traced to the fire of the lightning, or to the 
round sun-mill, which ground, out sparks 
and flame. The stars were the eyes of the 
Pitris, looking down upon the carth they 
had lived in, and still were fabled to love; 


spirits are also there, malig- | 
ridicule would be a very inappropriate and 





and to this day our village-children are 
taught that it is wrong to ‘‘ point at the 
stars.’ There are also baneful creatures—in 
such a material scheme it is scarcely right to 
term them ‘‘influences’”’—troops of demons 
proceeding from the dark side of nature. 
‘‘They hide the heayenly luminaries from 
mortal eyes, and prevent the fertilizing 
waters from descending upon the earth. 
They produce the burning heatof midsummer, 
and wither the green herbage with scorching 
sunbeams.” Many works of mischief they 
engage in; Vritza, one of their number, 
steals the heavenly cows (i.e., the light rain- 
clouds) and the golden treasures of the sun, 
and shuts them up in his dark cavern, the 
black storm-cloud, which hangs like a pall 
over the earth. Sushna steals the golden- 
wheel of heaven (the sun)—i.e., shrouds its 
brightness with his dark presence ; and there 
is also Ahi, the serpent or dragon, who tries 
to swallow the orb. In all this we can 
trace the fightings between gods and demons 
chronic in western mythology; and Mr. 
Kelly gives us abundant proof in this very 
readable condensation of the subject that 
the home of the grand and massive legends 
of Norse mythology is one with that to 
which the splendour of Grecian romance can 
be traced—the legendary tales of the older 
time which preceded the settlements of both 
nations. 

Readers of ,our excellent contemporary, 
Notes and Queries, are well aware what a 
mass of folk-lore must yet remain ungathered 
by the social archeologist, and how sugges- 
tive many of our household customs are when 
studied beneath the light which shines down 
to us from antiquity. It is scarcely too much 
to say that, were a similar periodical esta- 
blished in every English county, enough solid 
antiquarian grain, bearing fruits of like 
value, could be garnered in, and made to 
yield equal instruction. What the late Mr. 
Jabez Allies did for Worcestershire in his 
‘*Folk-Lore” should be copied in every 
county, to rescue us from the reproach of 
being: behind our Germanic friends in our 
industry of collecting, and in our insight into 
the meaning of the treasured relics we pos- 
sess. The accomplished editor of Notes and 
Queries has prophesied the time when the 
study of folk-lore will rise from a pleasant 
pastime to the rank of a science; and, if other 
local serials, like in design to Mr. Timbs’s 
East Anglian, are established, the realiz- 
ation of our archzeological wishes will come 
to pass at no distant day. 

is deeply-interesting subject so seldom 
comes within the cognisance of a reviewer 
that we are tempted to look beyond the Asian 
origin of our households to the still more 
ancient people from which they themselves 
were a migration. And, though this carries 
us so far back that, in tracing out these 
national movements, geographical outlines, 
now obscured by geological changes, will 
have to be restored, the evidences are still 
connected with the same streams of human 
progress, and may be compared by us with 
the same results of human thought. There 
is strong evidence that the ‘‘ primitive” 
Aryan people had an origin south of the 
Equator, and some foundation for the suppo- 
sition that the ‘‘ one primeval tongue”’ was 
spoken by a people inhabiting the southern 
hemisphere. In one of Professor Max 
Miiller’s late lectures, he refers to the simi- 
larity traceable in the structure of Polyne- 
sian and Indo-European languages, saying, 
‘** Strange as it may sound to hear the lan- 
age of Homer and Ennius spoken of as 
an offshoot of the Sandwich Islands, mere 


inefficient answer to such a theory: there 


' are others, not less startling than that, which 


| 
| 








would make the Polynesian language the 
primitive language of mankind.” Since these 


has published, in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Nova Scotian Institute,’ a remarkable paper 
on the ‘ Origin of the Festival of the Dead,” 
or feast of ancestors, which is now or was 
formerly observed at or near the beginning 
of November by the Peruvians, Hindoos, 
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Sandwich islanders, people of the Tonga 
up, Australians, ancient Persians, ancient 
gyptians, and all the northern nations of 
Europe—our own celebration of Halloween, 
All Saints’, and All Souls’ being identical. 
In the southern hemisphere the festival of 
the dead is also the vernal new-year festival 
of a year commencing in November, and 
regulated by the rising of the Pleiades in the 
evening ; and, in tracing the derivation of the 
custom as practised by the Indo-European 
and other nations dwelling north of the 
Equator, Mr. Haliburtonadduces a surprising 
number of hitherto-unobserved facts, all tend- 
ing to prove that the festival was brought to 
Asia and Europe by a migration of races from 
the southern hemisphere ; by wanderers who, 
bearing withthem a recollection of the courses 
of the Pleiades, as seen from their southern 
homes, brought also a year of seasons, which, 
though it became wrecked through lack of 
agreement with the regulations of the north- 
ern astronomical hemisphere, lived on in its 
customs even to the present day. We should 
be glad to know more of Mr. Haliburton’s 
discovery of this primitive year, with its 
astronomical and ethological surroundings ; 
for, although the idea of a migration from 
south to north of the equatorial line is not 
new, any considerations drawn from this 
primitive new-year festival, or from the 
primitive year itself, and applied to solvin 
ethological questions, have certainly ‘‘escap 
the observation of the learned.” G. E. R. 








RECENT CHORAL MUSIC. 


No. 1.—PEARSALL’S PART-SONGS. 


Twenty-four Choral Songs and Madrigals. Com- 
posed by the late Robert Lucas De Pearsall, 
Esq., of Willsbridge House, Co. Gloucester, and 
of the Castle of Wartensee, St. Gall, Switzerland, 
Author of “The Hardy Norseman,” and “O who 
will o’er the downs so free!” &e. With an ad 
lib. accompaniment for the pianoforte added by 
John Hullah. (Novello.) 


USIC, like the other arts, must have its 
periods of advance, stagnation, and 
retrogression. It is a thing of too recent 
growth, perhaps, to have yet exhibited the 
last phase, though many wise and learned 
musicians are complaining that such is just 
its present condition, that the era of great 
musical creation is passed, that the standard 
of popular taste is falling, that the pure 
typical forms of composition are going into 
disuse and giving way to disorderly extrava- 
gances of style which are the sure symptoms 
of coming decay. This view of the case may 
be the true one. It is hard, certainly, to 
resist the conclusion that the art, taken as a 
whole, is, at the best, standing still, espe- 
cially when we look at its condition in the 
countries where it has hitherto flourished the 
most. But there are many consoling pheno- 
mena to be noticed, which go some way, at 
least, towards establishing a contrary con- 
clusion. Just as one art may be retrograding 
while another is advancing, so, in different 
branches of the same art, there may be 
at the same moment growth and decay. 
Flux and reflux, with a neral ten- 
dency to equilibrium, seem the condition 
of all ennthihy things. Architecture and 
painting declined just when literature and 
science were making their greatest start. 
In painting, the prominence of one element 
of greatness has more than once coincided 
with the disappearance of another. Great 
designers failing, great colourists have 
arisen; or, as at the present moment, land- 
Scape has been done best when the historical 
has been at its lowest. The (as yet) richest 
period of musical creation came just when 
other forms of poetic inspiration seemed to 
have died from off the earth. Handel, Gliick, 
and Mozart are the poets who fill up the 
otherwise sunless blank of the eighteenth 
century. This law of reciprocal rise and fall 
may have something to do with the state of 
the different branches of the art of music. 
Instrumental composition may be at a stand- 
still, while the limits, for instance, of dra- 
matic music, are being ; or, while 
the genius which deals with the purest formsof 
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composition—the symphony or the sonata— 
is sastintidue, there may be goingonarevival 
or development of the art of vocal writing. 
There are, besides this, geographical move- 
ments, which make the attemptata general es- 
timate still more perplexing. The crest of the 
musical wave, some three or four centuries 
back, may be said to have been in England ; 
to have rolled across to Italy ; and thence, in 
the last century, to Germany. It may be 
coming back to us again. There are not a 
few signs of some such happy change. In 
choral music England is certainly ‘‘ going 
to the front.” We are fast becoming once 
more a singing people—more thoroughly so, 
in several important points, than even the 
Germans. 

This general revival of choral singing is 
one of the consoling phenomena which 
brighten the gloomy prospect suggested 
by the speculations of musical historians. 
Another is the corresponding impulse given 
to the compositions of choral music. The 
first and natural effect of thisnewly-awakened 
love of song among the people was to make 
ac gt a great mass of old music produced 

y more vocal generations ; its next has been 
to stimulate the production of new work in 
the same kind. This has been particularly 
observable within the last two years. We 
propose to notice in these columns some of 
the most considerable of these contributions 
to our stock of domestic choral music. 

The name of Mr. Pearsall of Willsbridge, as 
he used to be called (and as we really must 
call him still), is quite a household word 
among the quiring section of the community. 
Perhaps there are no pieces known more 
universally or sung more incessantly than 
the two which are named on the title-page 
of this volume of ‘‘ Remains.” If music 
could be worn to death by use, these two 
little Volkslieder should have perished ; yet 
they still live, and delight both singers and 
audiences, whether of infant clubs or veteran 
institutions. Whatever thus seizes and holds 
the popular ear must have some intrinsic 
merit. Musicians will sometimes sneer at 
these simple pieces for no other reason than 
that they are simple. This is mere pedantry. 
They are capital music in their kind, and all 
the more precious for their simplicity. These 
two exceptionally famous things happen, 
however, to be specimens of their author’s 
love of adaptation—one being taken from a 
Norse war-song, and the other, it is said, 
from an old church hymn.* Mr. Pearsall’s 
natural bent lay evidently in the direction of 
the old madrigal. ‘‘ Take heed, ye shepherd 
swains,” and others of that ilk, are as good 
modern specimens as exist of the severer 
madrigal style—a sort of tempered alla 
capella—while such pieces as ‘‘I saw lovely 
Phillis” reproduce eoomnty enough the 
merry ring of the Elizabethan ‘ fal-lals.’’ 
The volume before us contains pieces in all 


these styles. Among the choruses which 
will probably become largely popular are 
the ‘‘War-Song of the Baron Taillefer” 


and the ‘‘Watchman’s Song.” The last 
18 @ very winning bit of simple harmony, 
characteristic and effective. The former is a 
setting of the tune to which, as runs the tra- 
dition, the ‘‘ Chanson Roland” was sun by 
the Normans as they marched to the attack at 
Hastings. The minstrel Taillefer, it may 
be observed, is made a baron by Mr. De 
Pearsall. This is only one example of a 
singular eruption of genealogical and heraldic 
enthusiasm, which appears on almost every 
page of the volume. Scarce a piece but 
some such inscription as ‘‘ Dedicated to 
Charles pcre Esq., of the House of Derb 
by Mrs. John Hughes, née de Pearsall.” 
written in a more or less serious 
vein, the book contains some seven or eight 
specimens. If nothing else of their author 
existed these would be sufficient to give him 
a high rank among vocal part-writers. They 
are good examples of the power which the 
science of music places in the hands of a 


’ 





musician of not the firstorder. Pearsall had 
out Ze song of Hickiestirn, sung hymn-wise, certainly 
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evidently no special gift of melody; his 
musical faculty had scarcely individuality or 
force enough to deserve the name of genius; but 
the clearness, the simplicity, the fulness of his 
writing, the grace and freedom of his subjects, 
and the entire absence of harmonic crudity 

ive a very great charm to his fugal writing. 

is themes are scarcely ever ‘‘ catching ;” 
but they have usually a certain winsomeness, 
which makes one enjoy them better on better 
acquaintance. The treatment has the im- 
mense merit of being purely and strictly 
vocal—as vocal as that of the old Italians. It 
is this that makes this music such pleasant 
choral practice. He never exacts more 
from a voice than it can reasonably be 


yo ae to do—never puts down unmanage- 
able intervals. His madrigals are, emphati- 
cally, 


Music in the bounds of law. 


They may be, however, and are, objected to on 
the ground of their being mock-antiques. 
People who profess to like Marenzio, Benet, 
or Wilbye, will, nevertheless, object in limine 
to a modern composition in the same style, on 
the score of its being an imitation. ‘‘ We 
enjoy,” say they, ‘“‘the genuine thing; but 
this is an artificial reproduction—a piece of 
Brummagem-ware.” But surely there is a 
fallacy in this. It is like the objection to 
Gothic architecture, as being unfitted for the 
nineteenth century because it was beautiful 
and convenient in the fourteenth. Ifa style 
is good at all, it is good always, unless it 
have some special connexion with a par- 
ticular mode of life, or set of circumstances, 
which no one in this case alleges. And, of 
all the arts, music is the most independent of 
time, place, and language. If the fugue did 
not involve and develop certain essential 
principles of beauty, the madrigals of Ma- 
renzio and Pearsall would be equally value- 
less. As itis, some old madrigals, bearing 
great names—Weelkes or Benet, for in- 
stance—are most dry and wearisome music. 
A dull piece is a dull piece, whether pro- 
duced a month or 300 years ago. But, if 
pure vocal writing is, as we believe it is, the 
foundation of all good music, of all healthy 
progress in the art, the melodious, clear, and 
solid method of handling the fugue which we 
find in Pearsall’s madrigals is a thing to be 
prized highly. A choir which has any tone 
to display will find here ample opportunity 
for showing it. Such pieces, for instance—to 
mention two only—as ‘‘ Why weeps, alas! 
my lady-love?” or ‘‘ Light of my soul, arise,”’ 
will be found on trial to make full rich 
streams of sound, in the utterance of which 
there is plenty of scope for variety and 
delicacy of expression. Thus much as to 
what is the most important part of the volume, 

though it makes, perhaps, only a third of its 
bulk. The collection contains also some male 
voice part-songs, some harmonizations of old 
melodies, and some part-songs for mixed 
voices. Among these are a few pieces of 
slight texture, written apparently for special 
occasions, perhaps of domestic festivity. One 

in double chorus, called ‘‘ No, no Nigella,” 

is an ingenious ‘ fal-lal,” which ought to 

sound well. Another piece, a ballad, ‘‘ Sir 

Patrick Spens,”’ is arranged in ten real parts, 

the vocal effect of which would, probably, no¢ 

be commensurate with the scale on which it is 

written. But diversities of taste and capacity 

among singers make it useless to pass an 

individual opinion on separate pieces. Suffice 

it that the collection is well worth examina- 

tion by all concerned with music of the sort. 

The printing and editing of the book is what 

one might expect from the well-known names 


on its title-page, save only in the use of the 


tenor clef, which all who love simplicity and 
common sense are bound to protest against. 
Having abandoned the soprano clef wT 

d 


and the alto very nearly, why keep this o 
piece of irrational pedantry ? Every element 
of superfluous complexity introduced into 
music is so much hindrance to its diffusion. 


Messrs. Novello have done well in issuing 


the songs in single numbers, and in single 


vocal parts. 
and cost about a penny a page. 


The parts are in large type, 
. B. L. 
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JAPANESE WOODCUTS. 
An Illustrated Story-Book brought from Japan. 


dba high state of development which the 
fine and decorative arts have attained 
in Japan has come upon most English 
people as a surprise, familiar though they 
were from of old with the general fact of 
certain ornamental manufactures, existing in 
Japan, and cognisant as they were of some 
isolated specimens of such works, Of late 
years we have had frequent opportunities 
of appreciating the singularly happy and 
piquant invention, and the superlative just- 
ness and completeness of execution, in the 
decorative products of this latest-opened of 
the Asiatic empires—the so-called japan- 
work, porcelain, straw - plaiting, basket- 
work, metal-work, and the like. The un- 
applied fine art of Japan—that which stands 
on its own basis, not used for the purposes of 
decoration —is still known to only a very 
restricted class in this country; it cannot be 
so easily brought before the public view, nor 
could it be expected to obtain as yet so much 
vogue even in private circles. Neverthe- 
less, it assuredly belongs in various respects 
to the greatest order of art practised in our 
day in any country of the world. It has 
a daringness of conception, an almost fiercely 
tenacious grasp of its subjects, a majesty of 
designing power and sweep of line, and a 
clenching hold upon the imagination, such 
as no Michael Angelo, Tintoret, or Durer 
among us, if we only had them, could afford, 
or would be in the least minded, to despise. 
In details of treatment and handling, also, 
it has a combination of the arbitrary and 
unexpected with a rigid fixity of general 
system, highly calculated to rivet the strong 
impression produced by the great primary 
qualities to which we have referred. The 
excellence of Japanese woodcuts—for it 1s 
especially of woodcuts that we are speaking 
—is, as far as we have noticed, constant. 
The kind of excellence, however, varies with 
the subjects, of which three classes may 
be named as the more prominent within 
our experience. First, scenes from social 
life, the manners and occupations of the 
people, often treated in large tableaux, 
with crowds of figures, and colour-printed. 
Second, landscapes, uncoloured or colour- 
printed; evidently well - studied, accurate, 
though broadly - summarized views of the 
mountainous and other districts of the 
empire, full of character and expression : 
when coloured, these have an almost 
Titianesque vigour and dignity of effect, 
attained by the most simple means and posi- 
tive colours. Third, romantic or legendary 
histories, also either uncoloured or colour- 
printed. It is to an uncoloured example in 
this class—on the whole, perhaps the finest 
example we have seen—that we shall devote 
the remainder of our article. 

We would gladly inform the reader what 
the story illustrated in the woodcut series 
really is. Unfortunately, we do not know: 
non cuivis contingit to read the Japanese 
character-writing. The impression which 
the series leaves upon us is that of some 
popular heroic legend of ancient time: the 
deeds of some Japanese Theseus or Roland 
embalmed in the popular heart and memory, 
not any mere story of the day vamped up or 
bedizened by the Yeddo Longfellow, and 
from him taken up by the ‘“‘illustrating” 
artist. So we conjecture; but, not having 
any knowledge of the story, and finding this, 
moreover, not a little difficult to decipher in 
the pictured series, we can do no more for 


our reader’s satisfaction than describe in 
some detail, one by one, the various subjects 
as they are apparent on the face of the 
designs. 
be, 1 will still serve our main purpose, which 
is to 
forth in this phase of Japanese art, and of 
the manner in which it is treated. 


Deficient as this information must 


ive an idea of the sort of matter set 


First, a word of the outer aspect of the 


book. Itis aneat, well-sized octavo, stitched 
with yellow thread into flexible olive-green 
paper covers. These have been indented 





on the inner surface with a diaper-pattern, 
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which has been pressed smooth on the outer 
surface—burnished down again, as it were. 
The back is opeti, showing the sharp-cut 
edges of the leaves of paper which constitute 
the book—the uncut edges of the same leaves 
facing outwards, to be turned over by the 
hand. They are evidently intended not to 
be opened with a a Mga but to be left 
closed (their inside being blank), so that, if 
one unstitched the volume at the back, the 
sheets would pull out like a map or a pro- 
cession-print. The angles of the Neck: ges 
are secured with little strips of purple cotton : 
and the entire arrangement has a nicety not 
to be surpassed, in combination with the 
most transparent simplicity. On the front 
cover, which would be the back cover of a 
BRuropean book, is pasted a thin strip of paper 
with red characters, presumably the title: 
and two rows of characters spread across the 
outer edges of the leaves, legible only when 
one looks inside. The paper on which the 
designs are printed appears to be manufac- 
tured from some vegetable fibre (the bark of 
the mulberry-tree is much used for paper in 
Japan) ; neither dull nor shiny, neither ribbed 
nor textureless, yellowish in tint, and so 
singularly light that to take up a Japanese 
book for the first time is always a sur- 
prise. This is excellent paper, though 
not of the finest kind used in the Empire; 
—so choice is the latter for artistic pur- 
poses that one of the best etchers in 
Europe will print his productions on no 
other paper. 

We open on what may be the inner title- 
page, pasted on to the cover. In the centro 
is a grotesque, semi-bestial head, surmount- 
ing the larger characters: on each side a 
kind of arrow-stand, with arrows inserted, 
and some characters of smaller size— the 
whole simply but tellingly decorative. This 
is followed by two pages of writing, mostly 
of a more cursive form, and which may 
supply an introduction or argument to 
the designs. To these we now address our- 
selves :— 

Design No. 1. A bearded, warlike-looking 
man, standing on a hill-side, endeayouring 
to ward off the fall of a huge mass of rel 
which threatens to crush him ; or, possibly, 
lifting the rock, to let it fall down the hill- 
side; but this action, if intended, is not 
clearly made out. ‘There is great energy in 
the action of the figure, and an appropriate 
set of the features, compressed by sudden 
effort into a frown. The jagged parallelism 
in the structural markings of the mass of 
rock is well indicated: scrubby vegetation 
edges the mountainous slope. The mere 
sharpness of the lines traced by the en- 
graver’s hand is a pleasure to look at in 
this, as in all the designs: steady, precise, 
no falling-short and no vigepabenianne- 
struck right, as it would seem, on the 
instant. A few characters, traced upon a 
blank space of the design, here and through- 
out the book, supply, no doubt, a statement 
of the subject. 

No. 2. ‘The last design occupied only one 
page. No 2 and the ensuing ones fill each 
two pages front to front, the design being 
curiously divided by a strong line down the 
middle at the division of the pages. Here we 
find an enormous saurian monster, as gro- 
tesque as those which are characteristic of 
the Chinese fancy, but more conceivable and 
more terrible. His head tends towards the 
mammalian character, beset with an array of 
spiky prickles, two of which curve boldly from 
above the nostrils, like a cat’s whisker-hairs. 
The splayed vertebre are grimly distinct 
along yards on yards of spine ; two monstrous 
tridental claws are visible: the lacertine tail 
curves round again to the level of the fore- 
head. From one of the claws floats on the 
air a patterned mantle, whereon rests a little 
boy, with childish confidence. A woman 
looks out from the house-corner timorously 
at the gruesome sight. Save where this figure 
stands, the whole background is laid with 
dense black, the slightly granulated surface 
of which seems to show that the im ions 
from the blocks are obtained by rubbing, not 
by a single pressure. This black mass looks 





like a conventional expedient to imply night: 
we shall meet with it again more than once. 
It is never allowed to obscure the objects 
in the designs, which are throughout given 
in little more than outline. 

No. 3. An athletic man, with an immense 
expenditure of energy, his drapery fluttering 
in the wind, has twanged an arrow from his 
bow against some object in upper air not 
comprised in the design. Heseems to be the 
same man as in No. 1, though here only 
whiskered, not bearded. The anatomical 
markings of his sinewy bare arms and legs, 
bony and scant of flesh, are curiously dis- 
tinct, and correspondingly impossible. His 
fingers and his toes twitch with strong ten- 
sion. Seated on the ground, another man 
points right upward at the unseen mark of 
the marksman. His crown is bald; but a 
mass of hair falls to his shoulders, in set 
curls, like a peruke of last century. A hilly 
distance heaves in successive gnarled knolls, 
billowing almost with an appearance of 
motion, like in-rolling waves. ‘Three arrows 
lie beside the archer, as if he had shot them 
oy J in vain, and they had fallen back at 
his feet. 

No. 4. About the quietest design of the 
series. The hero (so we shall term him, 
assuming the personage to be the same) is 
walking meditatively along the sea-cliffs, 
sgn J his steps with the aid of a stick. 

Lis robe is richly broidered or patterned with 
a device, often encountered upon Japanese 
china, of a bird insphered in outspread wings. 
At a moderate depth below the cliffs, the sea 
rolls in with a long sloping swell. A boat 
with rowers tilts upon its level, and in the 
distance is a lonely mountain-isle. The sur- 
face of the cliffs 1s curiously powdered over 
with dots. These may here signify grass, or 
any other minute variegation of the surface : 
in other designs they occur, and are less 
easily accounted for. 

No. 5. The hero discomfitinga devil. The 
former stands bent almost double, his strad- 
dling naked feet firmly planted—on nothing, 
as it happens, for here, as in some other 
designs, no indication of the ground is vouch- 
safed. With one hand he grasps his sword ; 
with the other, his face firmly averted, he 
holds out towards the devil what appears to 
be one of the Japanese steel-mirrors; its 
back, which is turned towards the spectator, 
chased much as one may see in actual objects 
ofthisdescription. ‘The Prince of Darkness 
is a gentleman,” to judge by his splendid 
robes. His horned visage, surmounted by 
an immense shag of hair, seems to be dis- 
tasteful to himself, for he turns with horror 
from the looking-glass, and his distended 
palms repel the obtruded image. A hirsute 
appendage, which appears to have served 
him as a sort of hairy collar for breast and 
shoulders, has fallen to the ground. His 
face is worth studying. Spite of the horns 
and a clawed fang in mid-cheek, it is, on the 
whole, human: subtle and grim with malice, 
yet, for a Japanese, as the race is repre- 
sented in this series, rather handsome than 
otherwise. A great dragging bough of larch- 
like foliage impends over the group, very 

d as one of the lines in a composition 
= is most masterly and vigorous through- 
out. 

No. 6. A devil knocking a man off his 
couch: they appear to be a different devil 
and different man—the latter perfectly bald, 
and richly robed in flowing drapery; per- 
haps a priest? The devil smites him 
on the side of the throat with a great 
pole like a flag-staff: the victim, not 
yet quite awake, screams out, and his 
stretched hands feel about in the air as 
he is bundled down floorwards. A black 
splotch, which fills only a part of the back- 

und space, tells us that itis night. The 
evil is a truly magnificent example of gro- 
tesque invention and design: the greatest 
master in a similar line of art 

would have been proud to acknowledge him. 
He combines the instinctive ferocity of a brute 
with the ghastliness of a nightmare. Besides 
his fair quota of two eyes, he has a third 

Polyphemic one in the middle of the forehead, 
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which retreats, with angular retrogression, 
into a bald vertex, behind which streams 
upon the air a fell of bristles: and bristles, 
thinly and sharply distributed like those of 
a cactus, beset his scraggy limbs and chest. 
His hands are comparatively human; his 
feet end merely in a double claw. A rich 
robe flutters round him, blown into long 
shred-like folds. He rushes grinning on his 
prey. Among many fine ones, this is possibly 
the finest design of the set. 

No. 7. A tremendous scrimmage is going 
on here. The hero, with a huge mallet, is 
belabouring an armed man, who lies on the 
ground reversed, and almost turning heels 
over head in the crash of his fall. His hands 
meet behind his head, to scrub it after a blow 
from the mallet, or to protect it from thump- 
ing on the floor; with dropping under-jaw 
like a horse’s, he howlsaloud. At the oppo- 
site side is a third personage, possibly the 
same who is pointing upwards in No. 3. His 
peaked flap-ears seem to show that he is not 
altogether ‘‘canny;” and, indeed, his whole 
countenance is sufficiently unhuman; but 
the eccentricities of Japanese art in that par- 
ticular are such that one cannot fully rely 
upon this indication. He appears to havo 
come to grief at an earlier stage of the fight, 
and is trying to help himself to his feet again 
with the leverage of a longish staff. In this 
and other subjects the details of military cos- 
tume are made out with great particularity 
from head to toe; and exceedingly confusing 
to the eye they are sometimes, where the 
figures are in violent action, and the equip- 
ments complex." 

No. 8. One of the strangest and most ill- 
fayoured—we might say repulsive—designs 
of the series. It represents two men—one 
of them, perhaps, the hero—about to close 
in a wrestling-match; their legs wide-strad- 
dling; their fingers spread out fan-like; 
their anatomy more than absurd ; their frames 
as hairy as Hsau’s. The faces of ghouls, and 
the contortions of hobgoblins. What makes 
the group the odder is that no ground is re- 
presented for them to stand on, but the space 
about them is dotted over, in a way to us 
unaccountable, unless it is intended to ro- 
present the dust rising (see remarks on No 
4). The group may call to mind the account 
given by Commodore Perry, of the American 
navy, of a Japanese wrestling-match which 
he witnessed, although the performers are 
not the monstrous masses of brawn and flesh 
he describes. ‘‘They were, in fact, like a 
pair of fierce bulls, whose nature they had 
not only acquired, but even their look and 
movements. As they continued to eye each 
other, they stamped the ground heavily, 
pawing, as it were, with impatience; and 
then, stooping their huge bodies, they grasped 
handfuls of the earth, and flung it with an 
angry toss over their back, or rubbed it im- 
patiently between their massive palms, or 
under their stalwart shoulders. They now 
crouched down low, still keeping their eyes 
fixed upon one another, and watching each 
movement; and, in amoment, they had both 
simultaneously heaved their massive frames 
in opposing force, body to body, witha shock 
that might have stunned an ox.” In the 
design one of the wrestlers has the peculiarity 
of being wholly destitute of eyebrows where 
these would naturally come, but adorned 
with compensating blobs of hair upon the 
forehead, more than midway up towards the 
roots of the hair. 

No. 9. Another scrimmage. The hero has 
got down upon the floor of a room a per- 
fectly bald-headed man (perhaps the same 
who figures in No. 6). He digs the knuckles 
of his left hand into the loose flesh at the 
nape of the wretch’s neck, and pounds away 
at the bald pate with what may be the scab- 
bard of a sword, with a continuity of energy 
which is refreshing to see. The protruded, 
floor-grasping hands of the sufferer, and the 
way he cramps up his calves and toes as the 
next slashing blow is about to come down, 
are aa in expression. A neat little table 
has been overturned in the contest, and lon 
rolls of MS. or print, fastened with tassell 
strings closed or unclosed, tumble off it. In 
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the upper corner we see drawn up the 
matting which acts as a blind to the house- 
front. 

No. 10. Amid abrupt bluffs of rock.a lady 
points out to the vengeance of the hero what 
one surmises to be a group of distinguished 
persons, who wind up the cliff towards them 
from a barque which is seen moored far 
below. He, bending double under the load, 
has just strength enough to lift well above 
his head a fearful fragment of furrowed crag, 
which will in another moment go crashing 
some half-dozen men intoannihilation. Of the 
approaching group, one only sees some screen- 
fans borne aloft, and what appear to be tat- 
tered banners. These banners form a curious 
detail in a very admirable design. One’s eye 
is first caught by jagged spaces of a black 
ground scored over with vermiform white 
lines, such as might stand for a highly con- 
ventionalized indication of the ripple of sea. 
On closer inspection, these jagged spaces are 
found to be indisputably tacked on to flag- 
staves, and to form the major portion of 
objects some other part of which is left 
quite white, only with crumpled edges. The 
whole looks more like flags torn to tatters 
than anything else; or they may more 
likely be flags of curiously-cut shape, or 
even merely flags fluttering in the wind, 
of which the effects are represented in a 
primitive and arbitrary, yet not wholly pur- 
poseless, manner. 

No. 11. The man with the eccentric eye- 
brows, robed in an ample gown, stiff and 
richly patterned, has risen erect upon a diyan, 
watching the downward fall from space, swift 
and straight as an arrow, of three birds, one 
of which may be a goose. Crouched on the 
ground, another man, possibly the hero, 
glances up at the same phenomenon, which 
both appear to regard as something impor- 
tant and ominous. The birds, as usual 
in Japanese art, are delineated with singular 
nicety. 

No. 12. The hero (?) appears to be suffering 
from exhaustion, and stands at the door of a 
house, stretching his hands out to receive a 
fruit, enfolded in its leaves, which a wrinkled 
old man, kneeling, picks from a basket and 
presents to him. The peculiar crimping up 
of the eyes almost suggests the notion that 
both figures are intended to be blind; the old 
man might pass in Punch for a caricature of 
Mr. Disraeli. By the hero’s side lie a big 
bundle of osiers or straw slung on to a bam- 
boo, and some packets of paper. The house 
is very fully made out:—the wide, unob- 
structed entrance, seemingly provided with a 
door which is slid aside laterally, as well as 
with a drawn curtain; the heavily-thatched 
roof; the plastered walls, wattled towards 
the ead | and crossed by bamboo—here 
and there the cracking of the plaster dis- 
tinctly represented, showing the cross-laths 
beneath ; the unglazed flat window, with 
transverse bamboos for bars; even the half- 
dozen tufts of weeds which burrow close to 
the line of wall and threshold. 

No. 13. A design of most violent action, 
and extreme confusion of parts ; the panoply 
which invests the figures being beset, at 
shoulders and hips especially, with huge, 


stiff, fanlike expressions, as unyielding 
as the bedizenments of the kings and 
knights in a pack of cards. Whether 


through this confusion or otherwise, we find 
it impossible to make out more than two 
hands and three legs as applicable to two 
ferocious heads in close apposition; and we 
incline to think that the phenomenon is really 
a double-headed man. He is warding off, as 
best he can, a shower of arrows which some 
one—we can’t well see who—is plying him 
with: sixteen of them are seen flying in op- 
posite directions, or fallen spent. The only 
other figure is a warrior in a great crescent- 
crested helmet, who lies knocked over on the 

round, his feet kicking at heaven so as to 

isplay the well-padded sole of the sandal. 
He rears, as it were, from the head upwards. 

No. 14. A design of extraordinary gran- 
deur; somewhat tesque, indeed, as it 
stands, but einentialiy much more grand than 
grotesque. The hero, on some desperate en- 





terprise, has ridden his horse to death. It is 
a huge, bony piebald animal ; big blotches of 
unmitigated black stamped upon its white 
hide. Tho eye has set in death, the mouth 
gapes open, the last quiver has thrilled 
nostril and under-jaw. ‘The air is filled with 
the dust and pebbles set flying by the fall. 
The hero, one foot planted on the dead 
horse’s neck, the other loosely astride of its 
back, is tugging at mane and tail, both most 
shaggily developed. He seems to fancy he 
can yet shake up some dregs of life which 
lie latent somewhere in the carcase. Or, 
perhaps (though this seems less consonant 
with the violent energy of the whole group), 
he is merely helping himself out of the 
crushing of limbs and dislocating of bones 
wherewith the fall of his charger has 
threatened him. This is, with one excep- 
tion, the only subject in which a part of 
the design (the horse’s tail) is allowed to 
on the strict limits of the framing- 
ine. 

No. 15. Here we find another monster- 
beast, even more curious and execrable than 
the one in No. 2. The designer evidently 
shares in the Japanese national turn for 
concocting such miscreations, and does with 
his pencil what artists of a lower grade in 
his country do by the actual apposition of the 
hairs of a cat on the body of a fish, the claws 
of a hawk on the joints of a lobster, or so on. 
We almost think the designer must have had 
some such pseudo lusus nature to copy from, 
so actual and cohesive is his abortion; it 
even looks (to the unscientific eye) as if it 
might be a real form of animal life revealed 
by the microscope. Itis much more a spider 
than anything else; eight-legged, shaggily 
bristled all over, clawed not unlike the legs 
of a crab, striated down the back like a 
hyzena or a tabby cat, and furnished with 
monstrous globes of eyes in triple the pro- 
portion of those of a dragon-fly. The wretch 
seems to have made itself a sort of spider- 
web (though the indication of this is not so 
clear as to be free from doubt) in the clefts of 
the crags, and hangs head downward there- 
from, the size of a buffalo. Praise be to the 
inventor, its bloated career is coming to an 
end: the hero, warily planted opposite against 
a bluff, is dealing the coup de grdce witha 
long weapon like a sword-blade mounted on 
a spear-staff. The thrust looks mortal, and 
one hopes it is so. 

(To be continued.) 








THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH 
BOY. 


The Adventures of a Little French Boy. By 
Alfred de Brehat. Translated from the French. 
(Bell and Daldy). 


Tc idea of writing this book was suggested 
to the author by the sight of the boy to 
whom it is dedicated sitting in a garden 
absorbed in the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson.” 
It is professedly an imitation, an attempt, as 
M. Brehat says in his preface, to prolong the 
eg the boy was deriving from the older 
000k. It is cleverly written, well translated, 
illustrated with fifty illustrations by E. Morin, 
and admirably printed and got up. Never- 
theless, we shall be surprised if it ever gets 
the sort of hold on children which the ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson” has so long maintained. 
For we do not think that this book will im- 
press children—it certainly failed to impress 
us—with the strong sense of reality which 
forms the wonderful attraction in ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and, in a very inferior degree, in 
the ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson.” No doubt, 
in the latter book, our old friends Fritz, 
Jack, and the rest have extraordinary luck 
in finding everything they want, and exhibit 
extraordinary talents for making the best of 
their situation, and the most of their mate- 
rials. But you can trace and realize all their 
steps in any particular adventure or manu- 
facture. You see and feel the difficulties 
which were overcome. 
This is not so in the French book. We 
read here, for instance, that, as the wet season 


the construction of a barn, a laundry, and a 
temporary dairy ;” and these buildings—a 
very serious undertaking for four Le none 
of them over fourteen, and two of them un- 
used: to work — thereupon are constructed, 
without any particular trouble that we hear 
of. Again, we find, ‘‘ After a time the boys 
succeeded in tanning skins pretty well, quite 
sufficiently so to render them useful for 
many purposes ;” but not a word of how the 
tanning process was arrived at. They recover 
a piece of the chain-cable of the ship, and 
seem to work it up as easily into bolts, 
hinges, locks, &c., as if it had been cheese. 
In the rainy season they make candles of 
beeswax—Victor finding ‘‘a plant which 
answered perfectly well for wicks;” also 
soap, ‘‘of wrack cinders, mixed with the oil 
of a fruit something like the olive, which 
Jean had found near Providence.” Jean and 
Victor shut themselves up in a summer- 
house and produce gunpowder. In short, 
throughout the book we feel, and we think 
that children will feel, that things are made 
too pleasant; women and children, cast on a 
desert coast, cannot fall on their feet, and then 
take everything in their stride in this manner, 
Subject to this criticism, we have nothing to 
say against this pretty book, and much in its 
favour. The hero of the story is a boy named 
Jean Belin, an orphan, who, in Chapter L, 
being then a child of seven, wandering about 
Paris streets in the winter, and scraping on 
a two-stringed fiddle to earn sous, picks up 
the hat and purse of a tipsy old workman, 
Pére Caillaud, and restores them to him, 
when that worthy is snow-balled by gamins. 
Pére Caillaud takes the boy to the dairy of 
Suzette Viellemot, where he, and the other 
men who work at the same factory with him, 
are in the habit of getting their meals. The 
workmen take a fancy to Jean, .who takes his 
own part against the younger brother of one 
of them, Landry by name, and succeeds in 
upsetting that disagreeable young person 
backwards into a pan of milk. The workmen 
take the boy to the manufactory, where he 
gets work from M. Pearson, the manager, 
Some of the workmen’s children are often 
invited to play with the manager’s children— 
Victor, a lame boy, of Jean’s age, and Fanny, 
some year or two younger. A nephew and 
niece of M. Pearson’s wife, orphans—Fortuné 
and Maria by name—also live in the house; 
and Jean becomes the bosom friend of Victor, 
whom he nurses in a fever. Fortune, a 
cowardly, selfish boy, heir to some property, 
lords it over Landry and the other factory 
boys, and is the object of the childish admi- 
ration of his cousin Fanny, but can do 
nothing with Jean and Victor. 

After a year or two M. Pearson is super- 
seded in the factory by an intrigue, and re- 
solves to take out a colony to Ceylon. He 
starts with his wife, the six children, Suzette 
and her husband, Pére Caillaud and other 
workmen. In the yoyage Victor and Jean 
are all that model boys should be; while 
Fortuné and Landry get into all sorts of 
scrapes through their selfishness and cowar- 
dice. The ship is wrecked, after rounding 
the Cape, on the African coast. The six 
children, with Madame Pearson and Suzette, 
are taken ashore in. the long-boat, which 
puts off again, and is lost; the other boat 
never comes ashore, and the little colony of 
eight is left to shift for itself. The greater 
part of the book is taken up with the account 
of the life of this colony during some four 
years. On the first day Landry, the toady, 
a strong active boy and good workman, 
strikes against Fortuné’s insolence, which he 
had borne so meekly, and, getting the better 
of him in a slight passage of arms, gives him 
a lesson in equality. Jean and Victor are 
throughout contrasted with the two elder 
boys, who, after some struggles, give up 
the lead to them. The cow, Fanchon, 
and two dogs get on shore somehow from 
the wreck. The boys catch a young buffalo, 
a zebra, and two small monkeys, whom 
they christen M, and Madame Topincourt, 
They call their house ‘‘ Providence;” and we 
haye such names as ‘‘ Safety Bay,” ‘‘The 
Fountain of Good Help,” ‘‘ Buffalo Stream,” 
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after the manner of the ‘‘Swiss Family Robin- 
son.” A somewhat shallow rivulet of natural 
history runs through the book, inferior to 
that of the older book; but there is another 
element here which in the history of the 
Swiss family is wholly wanting. Mdlle. 
Fanny, who came on shore a worshipper of 
Fortuné, like a wise young lady begins to 
see what is what, and gradually transfers 
her affections to Jean. 

When affairs at Providence have been 
thoroughly organized, and Victor has quite 
got over his lameness from the effects of his 
new mode of life, Jean insists on starting to 
find the nearest European settlement. Mdme. 
Pearson and Suzette, who have never given 
up hopes of seeing their husbands again, 
consent; and he and Landry start accordingly. 
They at last encounter a Bosjesman in con- 
flict with a boar, and Jean kills the boar, 
and takes on the Bosjesman as pilot and 
servant. He betrays them to a Caffre or Bos- 
jesman chief—there is a confusion of the two 
races apparently in the author’s mind. This 
chief treats them well, and Jean becomes in- 
dispensable to him. The only thing the savage 
will not do for his favourite is to allow him to 
proceed on his journey; but at last Jean 
gets leave for Landry to go with an escort 
of Caffres, by representing what an advantage 
it will be to the tribe to trade with white men. 
Landry gets to Natal, hears there that M. 
Pearson and the rest had arrived there years 
back in the cutter, and had gone else- 
where. He follows them. M. Pearson has 
by this time made his fortune, and, in great 
joy at the news of his wife and children, 
embarks for Providence with Suzette’s hus- 
band and Pére Caillaud, and takes the whole 
establishment, except Jean, back to Paris. 
Here he buys the old factory, and becomes a 
—_ man. Landry has reported that Jean 

been killed in a skirmish with the 
savages, and that he had buried him. Poor 
Fanny remains faithful to his memory for 
some time, but at last agrees to take a year 
to consider whether she will not marry 
Fortune. 

Every year M. Pearson made a feast on 
the anniversary of the recovery of his family. 
On the third Pére Caillaud behaves himself 
in such a manner that they all think him 
drunk. Presently an old dog steals in 
and begins to mumble Fanny’s hand. 
She recognises Mirza, Jean’s dog. Landry 
is cross-questioned again, and sticks to 
his having buried Jean; but old Caillaud 
bursts out with the news that he is in the 
house. 

Jean then appears and tells how he lived 


‘ with the savages, except a journey to Pro- 


vidence, where he found all deserted, and had 
a fever in consequence of the discovery that 
they were gone. How the Batongas, a neigh- 
bouring tribe, prevailed against his friends 
while he was on a vig ay Bing, sarmonery and 
had brought them to the last extremity on 
his return. How he obtained a promise of 
his liberty if he could deliver them. How 
he killed the hostile chief and utterly routed 
the Batongas, and then was sent down to 
Natal in triumph, with a lot of elephants’ 
tusks as his reward. How he sold his tusks, 
bought a cargo of valuable woods, upon 
which at Havre he realizes the handsome 
ee of 200,000fr., and is here to claim 
dile. Fanny, s she “= nol FR on 
poor girl is o too deli . A 
the on and Lar, is ba ahed Fortuné 
to England in a pet, and returns 
in a year with very long whiskers, a very 
small hat, very large collars, and an eye- 
glass to admit that Fanny was right after 
all in her choice. And so justice is done 
all round, and the curtain falls on peace 
and plenty. 

It will be seen from this sketch that ‘‘ The 
Adventures of a Little French Boy” has 
many points of attraction for children. We 
can certainly recommend it as a book likely 
to interest them more, and to prove a more 
acceptable gift-book, than nine-tenths of the 
gay publications which will stream from our 
presses in the next month or two. — 


MR. HIND’S ASTRONOMY AND MR. 
VON GUMPACH’S. 


| An Introduction to Astronomy. By J. R. Hind, 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (Bohn.) 

The Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephe- 
meris for the Year 1867. Published by Order 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
(Murray.) 

Baby-Worlds. An Essay on the Nascent Mem- 
bers of our Solar Household. With an 
Appendix. By Johannes von Gumpach. 
(Dulau & Co.) 

Ho“ readily can we forgive the egotism 

of Ptolemy and his willing followers 
when, casting aside fora moment the dogmas 
of any system of astronomy, we endeayour 
to unravel the secrets of the heayens; and 
how readily, too, can we forgive the cumbrous 
system of 


Cycle on epicycle, orb on orb, 


which alone made it plausible. But not 
so easily can we, accepting those dogmas, 
understand how, from this world of ours 
—no longer the centre of the universe, 
nor even the centre of a system, but the 
merest pigmy-atom—man has been able to 
wrench from high Heaven some of its most 
precious secrets, to invest it with laws, and 
to trace their effects with a precision equalled 
only by the motions of the heavenly bodies 
themselves. 

Mr. Hind, in his little book—would it were 
larger—tells us the whole glorious story with 
shlemebie simplicity. In a few pages, the 
system of Copernicus, Kepler’s laws, New- 
ton’s explanation of those laws, andthe various 
sequences of that explanation, which was 
none other than the theory of gravitation 
itself, are detailed in language that a child 
can understand. One by one, beginning 
with the glorious sun, are all the bodies of 
our own system described. Then we get a 
chapter on comets, about which Mr. Hind 
is, perhaps, of all men the most entitled to 
discourse, and an account of the stellar host; 
and an admirable index and glossary com- 
plete the volume. ‘This latter feature of the 
book, coming from one who ranks so high 
both as an observational, practical, and 

hysical astronomer, is of especial value. 
Would, as we said before, that Mr. Hind 
would write us a bigger book ! 

The bearing of all these teachings on the 
practical concerns of life has recently been 
admirably put by a French author in its 
broadest light. He remarks that the price 
of sugar and coffee is intimately connected 
with the most involved problems of astro- 
nomy. Now this is an argument which, we 
take it, the most devoted follower of the cui 
bono school cannot withstand; and its full 
force cannot better be brought out than 
by considering the work which enables 

. Hind to construct the ‘‘ Nautical Alma- 
nac,” of which he is the distinguished super- 
intendent, and, further, the work the ‘‘ Nau- 
tical Almanac” has todo. He who will do 
this thoroughly will find that, blue-book 
though it be, it is Astronomy’s best apology, 
and the brightest jewel in her crown. 

Now the astronomy of Kepler and Newton 
enables Mr. Hind to publish in this present 
year of grace an account of the positions 
which the heavenly bodies will occupy in 
1867 so accurately, that the brave ships which 
should leave our ports to-morrow with a 
‘* roving commission,” and amply provisioned 
for such a long cruise, need not sight land for 
four long years anda quarter. More than 
this, it enabled him to communicate to the 
Paris Academy, two years ago, the time, true 
to the tenth part of, a second, at which a 
transit of Venus will take place eleven years 
hence. 

The system which, to say the least, leads 
to such wonderfully practical results, does 
not, however, satisfy Mr. Johannes yon Gum- 
pach any more than does the orange-like 
shape accorded to the earth by our philo- 
sophers. And so, in his book, which he calls 
‘** Baby- Worlds,” for a reason we shall see 
presently, he attacks it furiously :-— 

“ Baby-Worlds,” we are told in the preface, 
“has a two-fold object.” “On the one hand the 
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author would impress on his readers the mo- 
mentous truth that the Cosmos is not what New- 
ton and Laplace conceived it to be—a piece of 
mechanism, contrived, as it were, by human inge- 
nuity, and subject to human rules—but the living 
creation of the living God. ... On the one 
hand, he would place before them . . . . the im- 
portant, and to many no doubt startling fact, that 
the theory of universal gravitation, in the fulness 
of its pride, and at the height of its triumph, is 
rotten to the very core ; and, although by the aid 
of analysis it succeeds in representing with great 
accuracy a narrow series of cosmical phenomena 
within a limited period, . . . . it utterly fails both 
in representing celestial phenomena generally and 
in explaining them upon logical and geometrical 
principles.” 


Thus much for the preface. Let us anti- 
cipate, and give an extract from the ‘‘ moral”’ 
of the essay :-— 

Let them (i.e., the comets, alias baby-worlds), 
remind every one of us that the LIVING CREATION 
OF THE LIVING Gop is no mechanical contrivance, 
made as it were by human hands, and subject to 
human rules; and that the pride of science is too 
vain a thing for man to put his trust in. 


And then Mr. von Gumpach impresses upon 
us ‘‘ the great and comforting truth’— 
That, when pursued in humility of spirit, and for 
the purpose of acquiring a fuller knowledge of the 
wisdom and power of God, and of His mercies 
and His loving kindness to men, true science tends 
to fill our hearts with a peace that passeth un- 
derstanding, our souls with a reliance on Him 
who made and sustains the universe, whole, en- 
during, and unbounded—a reliance which Sin has 
no power to crush, and Death no power to de- 
stroy. 


We are at a loss to understand this appeal to 
the odjum astronomico -theologicum, unless 
Mr. von Gumpach intends his book to be read 
by silly women, and unless, moreover, it is 
his intention to induce them to believe, if he 
can, that the phenomena of the heavens 
have no fixed laws to guide them, and that 
Newton and Laplace whom he mentions, and 
all who think lke them whom he does not 
mention, are very naughty, not to say 
wicked, men for believing in any laws what- 
ever, and are to be deprived of benefit of 
clergy accordingly. 

Judge, then, of our suprise at finding at 
page 51 the following laws laid down, 
which, moreover, Mr. von Gumpach is “‘ pre- 
_ to prove ” on the ground of another 
“law” *1! 


The true orbit of every body of our solar system 
is a perfect circle. 

Its true orbital motion is perfectly uniform, 
equal linear distances being performed in equal 
times. 

Its apparent orbit is a cyclo-ellipse, with the 
centre of the primary for its centre, and the radii 
vectores of which are to the radius of the true 
orbit in the inverse proportion of the apparent 
diameter of the body to its mean apparent 
diameter. 

The apparent velocity of its orbital motion is 
inversely propertional to the radii vectores of 
its apparent orbit. 

There are no perturbations in the astronomical 
sense ; the perturbations properly so called being 
no realities, but the mere theoretical differences 
between astronomical calculation and observation. 


By virtue of the same “law,” we are further- 
more informed, the astronomical theory of the 
velocity of light is proved to rest on error, 
while aberration, nutation, and precession 
are explained by it. ‘ 

And this is Mr. yon Gumpach’s theory of 
astronomy. There are some questions we 
would fain ask him did our space permit; 
but we have more ‘‘ /aws”’ to chronicle :-— 


The only mode of mutual mechanical action, on 
the part of the heavenly bodies towards each other, 
which analogy suggests to us is one of mutual 
repulsion through the intervening medium of mate- 
rial space....It is not the earth (quoting 
Newton’s apple) which attracts, but space which 
forces down. 


And now a word about ‘‘ Baby- Worlds,” the 
immediate subject of the essay. Our author 





* “The well-known law of optics, according to which the 
apparent or irregular size and motion of bodies is in the 
direct proportion of their distances.” 
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discusses with much acumen, and in a 
manner which shows him to be profoundly 
informed in the literature of the subject, the 
various cometary theories which have been 
broached since the commencement of their 
scientific investigation. And Mr. von Gum- 
pach has arrived at the following most satis- 
factory solution of all the difficulties which 
have hitherto baffled inquirers. 

The independent motion of the heavenly bodies 
generally proves them to have life... (they) 
have a growth and “baby-hood.” ... The 
analogy of empiricism shows that the same germ 
of life may assume two, or even more, embodiments 
(gentle reader, Biela’s comet was a “twin” !) 
° . As nascent members of the solar system 
their cosmical office is ... to take the places 
of the planetary bodies as the latter..... 
die. 
We do not think it needful to refer at 
greater length to these youthful ‘heirs 
apparent to the agey thrones of the 
solar empire.” Can it be that Mr. von 
Gumpach, rising from the study of these 
novel natural-history specimens, and extend- 
ing the human nature for which man is 
remarkable to the skies, has introduced his 
law of ‘‘ mutual repulsion” on psychological 
grounds ? 

Will Mr. von Gumpach forgive us for say- 
ing that we turn with positive pleasure to his 
appendix, which, fortunately, takes up three- 
fourths of his book, and in which he brings 


his vast stores of learning to bear principally | 


upon the question of ancient eclipses, and 
deals with his subject in a more worthy 
manner? Our readers have already been 
made acquainted with his paper on the his- 
torical antiquity of the people of Egypt. 
Those on ancient eclipses, which now accom- 

any it, are of equal, if not greater, value; 
ry although they show that Mr. von Gum- 
pach is himself convinced of the unassailable 
manner in which he has established the 
various disputed dates, they show also that 
the chronological doctors are, to say the least, 
very far from agreeing about them. This isthe 
case, for instance, with the eclipse recorded 
in the Shoo King, which Mr. von Gumpach 
unhesitatingly affirms to have occurred on 
the 22nd October, B.c. 2156—although other 
chronologists give the year 2158—with the 
frank remark that, should an eclipse happen 
within the limits of four years, satisfying the 
conditions of time and place, it may be 
reasonably considered as the one recorded. 
Ex pede Herculem. Now, as it is impossible 
that any correct system of astronomy can 
furnish eclipses for any day that may be 
required, it 1s premature to discard, as does 
Mr. von Gumpach, the present system of 
astronomy because it cannot do so; more 
especially as, contrary to his charmingly 
naive ‘‘ law,’ the number of perturbations 
and our knowledge increase, the more the dif- 
ferences between the calculated and observed 
places of our rebellious satellites are elimi- 
nated. 

Not to be passed over is our author’s 
explanation of the ‘‘pretended eclipse of 
Hezekiah” (sic), which we commend to the 
notice of all Biblical critics. After a learned 
discussion on dials generally, it is re- 
marked— 

In all probability the dial was, in a convenient 
place, fixed with its foot to the east, but admitting 
of a change of lateral inclination in accordance 
with the sun’s apparent altitude at noon. At 
sunrise the shadow of the gnomon would stretch 
over the whole of the upper steps. At the first 
Jewish hour it would have descended to the 
edge of the tenth step, ...and so on to the 
eleventh hour. . .. Thus the shadow tra- 
velled right through the dial. . . . Hence, if 
we merely assume that the dial of Ahaz, though 
found in its proper place, was so put up as to admit 
of being turned round, all Isaiah had to do, when 
asked by the king, during the hour of mid-day, 
to cause the shadow to reascend the same ten 
steps it had descended, was to reverse the position 
of the dial—i. e., to turn its foot from east to 
west. 

We must conclude our extracts with an 
account of a discovery with which our author, 
aided by Mr. De la Rue’s lunar- and eclipse- 
photographs, has enriched physical science, 





settling for ever more than one of the most 
vexed questions of the day (p. 398). 

Unquestionably the main object of the photo- 
graphic observations of the solar eclipse of July 
18, 1860, made by Mr. De La Rue has been fully 
realized, inasmuch as, contrary to the results con- 
templated and inferred, they have proved to a cer- 
tainty that the red prominencesare physically con- 
nected with the moon ; in fact, that they are... 
upper lunar mountain ranges ina state of great trans- 
parency. . . . When I first stated that, on examin- 
ing lunar photographs—taken (on glass) near the 
epoch of opposition—under the microscope, I had 
found similar mountain ranges, and in correspond- 
ing positions, clearly depicted on them, and that 
they showed their icy or similarly transparent 
state to perfection, more than one astronomer 
declared such a thing “simply impossible.” I 
am, therefore, pleased to findthat Mr. De La Rue 
fully corroborates my own experience. (!) 


So that Luna has an atmosphere after all, 
and still blushes with Alpengliihen, though, 
from her apparently pale face, we had begun 
to fear that Mr. von Gumpach had claimed 
her for his own as one of the dying worlds 
affected by his enfants terribles. 

In conclusion. Let Mr. von Gumpach in 
future speak less of rotten theories and the 
pride of science, lest he again be inconti- 
nently hoisted with his own petard ; let him 
indulge less in personalities, which are as 
unworthy of his subject as they are of the 
criticism which has retorted them; and, 
finally, let him bring his notions of the 
Cosmos to the test of experience by giving 
us the positions of the sun and moon 
—for, say 1867—nay, ’64—as Mr. Hind has 
done, and let us see how they will hold 
water. 





THE FATHER OF FRENCH JOUR- 
NALISM. 


Théophraste Rénaudot, Créateur du Journalism 
en France. Par le Docteur Félix Roubaud. 
(Paris : Dentu.) 


HIS is a delightful little volume, which, 
although published in but a very limited 
number of copies, and comprising less than 
two hundred small octayo pages of print, is 
yet an excellent work of its kind. It has 
many of those qualities by which good 
French books are _ pre-eminently distin- 
guished, and it very happily escapes most of 
the French defects. It recommends itself to 
perusal by its easy and elegant style, and is 
well worthy of attention on account of the 
not inconsiderable amount of very accurate 
and interesting information which it contains. 
With the exception of those who have made 
the French history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the subject of their special study, 
readers will find the information given by 
Dr. Roubaud in his narrative to a great 
extent novel, its materials having been 
drawn chiefly from original sources and 
documents in that vast, but hardly enough 
appreciated, mine of knowledge—the great 
library in the Rue de Richelieu at Paris. 
There the author used, in former years, to 
spend the comparatively scanty leisure hours 
which he could snatch from his professional 
occupations as a medical man and as a writer 
upon subjects connected with the art of heal- 
ing. This production of his recreative labour 
is, we think, one of the pleasantest results of 
what is commonly called ‘‘ learned leisure ” 
that we have met with for many a day. 

The interest which the author feels in the 
subject of his narrative is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the fact that Théophraste 
Rénaudot was also a medical as well as a liter- 


ary man. Not only was he an eminent, skilful, | 


and charitable physician in Paris, but hecould 
boast of having previously earned his acade- 
mical laurels as a doctor of medicine at the 
then flourishing University of Montpellier, 
where he had studied and graduated as a 
young man before entering upon his career at 
the capital. In the present memoir, after an 
introductory chapter, we are introduced into 
the Paris of two hundred years ago, and there 
find ourselves on a winter morning, at five 
o'clock, in ‘‘La Maison du Grand-Cog de la 
Rue de la Calandre,” a large and dingy 
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edifice, very unlike the brilliant mansions of 
the modern city, and which must have borne 
a good deal of resemblance to some of the 
ancient houses in Edinburgh, with their old- 
fashioned ‘‘ flats” and their cavernous en- 
trances. This building, with its strange 
internal divisions, and its yet stranger con- 
tents, formed at once the head-quarters of 
Rénaudot and the chief scene of his inde- 
fatigable and varied occupations. There he 
had his chemical laboratory, his private 
lecture-rooms, his ‘‘ salle de consultations gra- 
tuites,” his dispensary for the poor and his 
audience chamber for the rich, his Mont de 
Piété, or pawnbroking establishment, as we 
should call it, and, above all, the offices 
which he designated as ‘‘le Bureau d’ Adresse, 
and from which were afterwards issued ‘“ les 
Gazettes,” being the first newspapers of which 
we have record in France. It may possibly 
seem somewhat strange that, in our method- 
ical country, where everything of the kind 
has been brought to a state of perfection, we 
should still venture to apply the name of 
‘* place of business”’ to such an extraordinary 
medley as was presented by the aspect of 
‘* La Maison du Grand-Coq” in la Rue de la 
Calandre. Yet Théophraste Rénaudot was 
as thorough a man of business as was ever 
bred out of this country, and he accomplished 
an immense deal by means of those very 
things which, as we read of them now, pre- 





sent such an odd picture of confused mixture 
| that one feels half inclined to smile at the 
strange character of his establishment. 
The cause of his dabbling and dealing, at 
one and the same time, in such a variety of 
matter becomes soon evident from the fact 
that he was compelled to work in this way 
through necessity. Being a man of great 
initiative power, combined with the gift of 
organization, and of an independentcharacter, 
which had a great deal of restlessness and 
craving for activity, he could not stoop to 
become one of those cool-headed and cold- 
hearted time-servers, whose placid cireum- 
spection and worldly prudence are often 
rewarded by their becoming what is usually 
termed ‘‘ well-to-do people.” He had, on 
_ the contrary, ideas, feelings, and principles 
_ of his own, which he wanted to realize at any 
sacrifice; and, not being a wealthy man, but 
rather hampered through all sorts of profes- 
sional and individual obstacles, thrown in 
his way by his medical colleagues of the 
Parisian faculty, and his personal enemies, 
he was obliged to secure for himself and his 
family the means of existence, as well as 
' those for carrying out his bold and novel 
plans with regard to science and literature. 
These are the reasons why we see him at one 
and the same time presiding over a pawn- 
broker’s establishment of his own invention, 
dispensing gratuitous medical aid to the 
indigent—imparting also, gratuitously, its 
scientific knowledge to the studious, whilst 
only accepting the voluntary remuneration 
of the rich who went to consult him—and 
occupying the editorial chair of the ‘‘ feui/les 
de nouvelles’ which were issued from his 
‘« Bureau d’ Adresse.”’ It does not speak ill for 
Rénaudot that, in spite of the novelty and 
intricate combinations of these different 
branches of his business, he obtained such a 
success in all, that even the mighty Richelieu 
could not withhold his admiration, but went 
himself to visit ‘‘Za Maison du Grand-Cog,” 
after having been told of the genni 
| strange things that were there accomplished, 
' and became one of the staunchest friends and 
_ the great protector of its ingenious, restless, 
| and ever-plodding master. 
Of all the parts of Rénaudot’s establish- 
_ment, the most original in character, as well 
as the most important in its consequences, 
was ‘‘le Bureau d Adresse.” Up to that 
time French literature had been wena | 








| limited to books and pamphlets ; and, thoug 
the want of regular periodical eee re 
_ must have been felt, nothing of t 

appeared. Rénaudot’s ‘‘ Bureau d’ Adresse,” 


' 


| being the first movein that direction, obtained, 


e kind had 


therefore, an immediate success. Curiosity is 
one of the universal incentives of mankind ; 
and at length all the world of Paris flocked to 
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the ‘* Maison du Grand-Coq’’—the serious for 
the sake of learning the latest and most im- 
portant home and foreign news (for Rénaudot 
soon managed to have numerous and willin 
correspondentsin various parts of thetownan 
country, and even abroad), and the frivolous 
to hear thenewest town-gossip orscandal about 
their neighbours. The throng increased so 
rapidly, and the demands of the public became 
so great, that Rénaudot found it impossible to 
satisfy them, even by working incessantly 
with a numerous staff of scribes and agents, 
who were perpetually gathering and copying 
the systematically-registered and authenti- 
cated information upon separate sheets of 
paper to be distributed among the curious 
and inquisitive who congregated in the Rue 
de la Calandre, in front of his house. This 
necessity, arising out of the success of his 
originally small enterprise, which his envious 
detractors used contemptuously to call ‘his 
gossip-shop,” obliged him to bring more 
method and regularity into his business ; and 
he started, therefore, in the regular form of a 
printed sheet, though of but a small size at 
the beginning, the first number of his, since 
then, famous ‘‘ Gazettes ” on the 25th May, 
1631, under the special patronage of the great 
Cardinal, who took a warm interest, which 
was well worthy of his keen foresight, in this 
novel and promising enterprise of his clever 
and hard-working protégé. There had then 
already for several years been printed news- 
pers in England—the little corantos of Na- 
thaniel Butter. Butthe ‘‘ Gazette’ of Renaudot 
was soon enlarged in size, increased rapidly 
in circulation, never ceased to enjoy the 
highest official patronage, and had even Louis 
I. himself for an occasional contributor, 
so that ere long it assumed the character of 
what it has since then proved to be—the most 
important, valuable, and permanent under- 
taking of all that had been initiated, planned, 
and called into life by the Doctor of the 
faculty of Montpellier. 

The work under consideration is more a 
personal history of the founder of French 
journalism than a history of the beginnings 
of that important institution itself. It con- 
tains, therefore, besides the matter alluded to, 
a t deal of interesting information about 

naudot’s personal career, which is by no 
means unimportant, as throwing light upon 
many of the political events and social rela- 
tions of those times in Paris. Amongst 
other things there is a vivid narrative of the 
stirring contest between the provincial phy- 
sician, rising to well-merited fame by his 
talents, and the old-fashioned academical 
body of the Parisian faculty, who, out of 
jealousy of the successful new-comer, repu- 
diated the novel but most useful application 
of antimony as a substitute for bleeding in 
certain illnesses. The different phases of 
this fierce and protracted struggle, which 
Rénaudot had to on for years single- 
handed against that united hostile body, both 
for himself and for his two sons, is full of 
dramatic incidents and passionate sayings 
and doings of many celebrities of the times, 
intermingled with some charmingly-diversi- 
fied scenes, which are presented with an 
attractive mixture of sprightly humour and 
of a graver accuracy. 








NOTICES. 


What to do with the Cold Mutton; or, a Book 
of Réchauffés. Together with many other ap- 
proved Receipts for the Kitchen of a Gentleman 
of Moderate Means. (Bentley.)—“ Murron is 
the meat I love,” sang Dean Swift, in the best 
receipt there is for roasting a leg of mutton; but 
it was the hot roast, “nicely browned,” with 
“fresh and green salad, pickles, ale, and wine.” 
Not a word says the Dean of St. Patrick’s about 
“cold mutton ”—that stumbling-block in many a 
sn hake way. “ Mary,” says John Leech’s 

ity friend to the maid-of-all-work, as he leaves 
his little trim suburban home in the morning, 
“what have Aare mele te-doy F “ Cold 
mutton, sir.” “Tell your mistress, Mary, I am 
' sorry I shall not be home in time for dinner to- 

day. We are balancing the books, and I shall be 
‘ very late.” Mary knew well enough “ balancing 





the books” was all fudge, and that it was the 
“ cold mutton” that made her master “ very late;” 
and so she mutters to herself. But, even when 
they do know what to do with the cold mutton, 
enough, or skill to make a little go a great way, is 
essential to make home, home ; and it is just this 
latter knowledge which this book of réchauffés is 
eminently fitted to supply. Its “ many other ap- 
proved receipts” treat of soups, and fish, and 
savoury dishes ; of dressed vegetables that of them- 
selves would make a vegetarian’s mouth water; of 
puddings, pies, and sweets, &. These, and 
the réchauffés of fish, of mutton, of beef, of veal, 
of pork, of poultry, of game and things that 
take its place, are all toothsome preparations 
of homely food, mostly inexpensive, yet such 
as might have graced a ‘‘sederunt of the great 
Cleikum Club,” of which Sir Walter Scott was 
president, and Lockhart vice, if report speak true, 
and to whom Dame Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum 
Inn, St. Ronan’s, was sole purveyor and cook, if 
Lady Scott herself did not wear that disguise. 
Beloe, in his “ Sexagenarian,” tells an amusing 
story of the disappointment a want of such 
culinary lore may unexpectedly give rise to. 
He was preparing his translation of Herodotus, 
and hunting up subscribers. A letter of introduc- 
tion to Horace Walpole, who had just placed the 
Orford coronet on his brow, took the young author 
down to Strawberry Hill. The peer was pleased 
with his guest—asked him to stay and dine ; and 
already the poor author was revelling in anticipa- 
tion of dining for once in his life like any duke 
but Duke Humphrey—whose guest he had already 
been more times than one—when, in answer to my 
lord’s summons and question of “ What is there 
for dinner to-day?” “ Hashed mutton” was the 
reply, and the young man’s golden dreams began 
to fade away. “Then let there be hashed mutton 
for two,” said the Mwcenas of Twickenham. 
* But there is only hashed mutton enough for 
one,” replied the housekeeper. “Then,” put in 
his lordship, “‘ Mr. Beloe, I must defer the plea- 
sure of your dining with me till another day ;” 
and so, br want of some such little book as this, 
which teaches how to serve a solid meal out of 
the fragments of yesterday’s feast, the noble 
owner of Strawberry Hill, when the young and 
disappointed guest had become a sexagenarian, is 
gibbeted by him, for the amusement of posterity, 
as a stingy lord, “ who kept his servants on board 
wages.” There is one hint as to hashed mutton— 
a relic of Abbotsford-lore, which long ago we 
noted down for home use—which makes all the 
difference to its toothsomeness, and which we re- 
commend every one who buys a copy of “ What to 
do with the Cold Mutton ” to scribble on the fly- 
leaf before he hands it over to his cook. It is 
this : “If meat comes back from the table which 
you know must be hashed next day, cut it up 
before it gets cool; it will then imbibe all the 
gravy which lies on the dish, and be far more rich 
than if allowed to remain uncut till next day—a 
rule never to be neglected with impunity with 
mutton, venison, or hare.’ We are tempted to 
add, by way of supplement to a capital receipt for 
broiling the remains of a shoulder of mutton at 
page 18, just this bachelor’s hint—that the blade- 
bone, scored, seasoned, and prepared as the shoulder 
is there directed to be, and broiled in a Dutch 
oven, instead of over the fire, and served with a 
relishing sauce, is a dish, if done to perfection, 
and washed down with a glass of Bordeaux, to 
linger pleasantly in one’s memory even when 
sharing the boundless hospitality of a Barmecide. 
Amongst the réchauffés of mutton we miss our 
favourite Casserole. It is too good to be lost ; for 
we have never yet met with any person to whom 
we have given the receipt, with whom a “Casserole 
of Dressed Mutton” has not become as favourite 
a dish as it has ever been with us since first we 
tasted it, more than twenty years ago, at the house 
of a friend in Nottingham. To have it as it should 
be, the dish must be lined with mashed pota- 
toes, the mutton nicely minced and properly 
seasoned, placed in the dish, a little stock added, 
and then covered over with mashed potatoes, 
roughed with a fork, and placed before the fire, 
till the little dish assumes the appearance of nicely- 
browned baked hedgehog. The hotter it is served, 
the better it will be relished, provided it has only 
been allowed to simmer and not to boil. “ This 
little work,” says the preface, “simply aims at 
supplying a want often felt by the young and in- 
experienced mistress of a household, where a 
moderate income, rather than position, renders 
economy advisable ; and who, accustomed to every 
luxury and comfort in her father’s house, is yet 
ignorant of the art by which such culinary results 
are attained, and would gladly see her husband’s 
more modest table as ordered, though by more 
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simple means.” To such persons the hints 
o t to do with the Cold Mutton” may be of 
use, as suggesting something more than the only 
réchauffé that ever enters the imagination of a 
plain cook—* the inevitable hash” (which, let us 
add, by way of parenthesis, from the “Court and 
Kitchen of Elizabeth, commonly called Joan 
Cromwell,” published in 1664, is often a Harsh, and 
not a Hash). “Throughout this little book,” to 
quote the preface again, “there is nothing that a 
plain cook may not manage well after one or two 
trials ;” and to P. K. 8. the thanks of many a 
young housekeeper is due for telling her “ What 
to do with the Cold Mutton.” 

A. Series of Seven Essays on Universal Science, 
embracing some Investigations of the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony and the Interpretation of the Scriptures, 
with the object of Proving their Scientific Exact- 
ness. By Thomas Clark Westfield, F.S.A. 
(Hardwicke. Pp. 210.)—THar the author thinks 
pretty highly of these essays himself is indicated 
by his having prefixed to the volume a full-length 
portrait of himself, in the form of a photographic 
carte de visite. Passing from the portrait to the 
text of the volume, and from the text of the 
volume back again to the portrait, the reader witJ, 
we fancy, find them mutually illustrative. If he 
takes to the text by itself, he will speedily form an 
Opinion as to Mr. Westfield’s powers as a writer. 
Here is one of his sentences :—‘“ We have re- 
peatedly found that, when men employ their 
scientific knowledge to the detriment and injury 
of the Scriptures, the knowledge possessed has 
neither been very deep or profound ; in fact, the 
very limited knowledge which they possess 
causes a confusion and antagonism of their ideas 
which they imagine clash with religious truth, 
and without troubling themselves to study the 
subject more deeply, give publicity to their views, 
to the injury, often, of many simple and unscien- 
tific readers.” Here is another :—“ We have been 
so accustomed to regard Adam as the first occupant 
of our earth, that the proposition of a Pre- 
Adamite race having calited ages before him, 
might almost be expected to do great violence to 
people’s feelings, and which has given rise to so 
much disputing and contention.” And here is a 
shorter third :—“ It is because we get used to these 
things that makes us depreciate their value.’’ We 
do not suppose the matter of the book will be 
found out of keeping with its style. It is a 
sort of pretentious résumé, in the spirit indicated 
in the first of the three sentences extracted, of 
some of the most general commonplaces of 
recent science, with the speculations they have 
suggested to Mr. Westfield. The first essay is “ On 
the Formation of the World;” the second, “ On 
the Six Days of Creation ;” the third, “On the 
Probability of the Existence of Man before Adam ;” 
the fourth, “On the Physical Constitution of the 
Universe ;” the fifth, “On Matter and its Pro- 

erties ;” the sixth, “On the Immensity of the 
Jniverse ;” and the seventh, “ On the Multipli- 
city of Worlds.” Mr. Westfield ekes out his 
matter with extracts from various scientific 
writers, and these are perhaps the best portions of 
the volume. But, as we have said, the volume 
possesses this feature of interest, that, after reading 
any portion of the text, the reader may, if he 
likes, pause as it makes its impression and glance 
back at the full-length carte de visite of the 
author. 

European Life: Readings in the History of 
Western Civilization. By Rev. Alexander Mac- 
leod, Glasgow. Second Edition. (Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot. Pp. 247.)—“‘ Tue following 
pages,” says the author in his preface, “are the 
first half of a series of Lectures on the Civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe. They were prepared 
originally for the history-class of a Mechanics’ 
Institute, and were intended principally to excite 
an interest in certain accessible books, in which 
that subject is treated. It was as a reader of 
history, not as a historian or philosopher on his- 
tory, the lecturer addressed his class. What he 
attempted was to embody for those who heard 
him—working men for the most part—the im- 
pressions and views on this particular subject 
which he had himself derived from the books he 
commended to them. It will be a satisfaction to 
him if he can induce any who read the lectures to 
study the same books. Few though they are, the 
man who shall read and master them may justly 
claim to be ranked among the educated classes. 
To read Gibbon’s. “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” Neander’s “ Church History,” 
Guizot’s ‘Lectures on Civilization,” Schlegel’s 
“ Philosophy of History,” and the writings of 
Arnold and Carlyle (to name only these) is itself 
an education.” It is very clear, in ing Mr. 
Macleod’s lectures, that it is the last-named author 
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that has chiefly educated him. The book abounds 
with reproductions of Carlyle’s topics, thoughts, 
and phrases, and with references to him ; and the 
last lecture is expressly entitled “Thomas Car- 
lyle.” Something of the nature of the volume 


' may be inferred from this avowed vein of Car- 


lylism pervading it. But there is something 
fresh, warm, and hearty in Mr. Macleod’s 
manner; and the volume gives evidences of cul- 
ture and of thinking, independent of what may 
have been given or caused by any of Mr. Mac- 
leod’s favourite authors. 

The Pocket Date-book; or, Classified Tables 
of Dates of the Principal Facts, Historical, 
Biographical, and Scientifie, from the Beginning 
of the World to the Present Time. By William 
L. R. Cates. (Chapman and Hall.)—In the 
preface her Majesty’s Librarian, Mr. B. B. Wood- 
ward, vouches for the accuracy of this little 
manual of dates. He says: “In a work of so 
small a compass it would have been obviously 
improper to accumulate authorities; and, there- 
fore, having looked over it both in the manuscript 
and since it has been printed, I feel it incumbent 
on me to state that the compiler has resorted to 
the most trustworthy sources, and has exercised 
most conscientious diligence and care in the selee- 
tion and ordering of his materials.” We have 
tested the book in several places, and are inclined 
to endorse Mr. Woodward's opinion of it. 

The Threshold of Revelation ; or, Some Inquiry 
into the Province and True Character of the First 
Chapter of Genesis. By the Rev. W. 8. Lewis, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ripon, &c., 
&e. (Rivingtons. Pp. 253.)—TueE author divides 
his subject into four chapters. The first is on 
“The Necessity and Nature of the Proposed 
Inquiry ;” the second, on “ The Religious Teach- 
ing of Genesis ;” the third, on “The Science of 
Genesis ;” and the fourth he calls “The Recap- 
itulation and Verdict.” The writer is quiet, and 
almost judicial, in his style, and “believes in the 
real and full inspiration of this first chapter of 
Genesis.” This conclusion, he thinks, is “ accord- 
ing to the soundest processes of logic, and accord- 
ing to the very same principles which guide us in 
the investigations and deductions of scicnce.” 
The book is dedicated to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Thomas Raffles, D.D, LL.D. A Sketch. By 
James Baldwin Brown, B.A., Minister of Clay- 
land’s Chapel, Clapham Road. (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. Pp. 53.)—IT appears that Dr. 
Raffles was ‘‘a thorough liberal politician, and a 
clear, firm, unswerving Nonconformist.” Mr. 
Brown’s pages contain many good pious reflec- 
tions, as well as some interesting facts about the 
subject of his sketch, who was for fifty years “the 
eloquent preacher and faithful pastor of Great 
George Street Chapel, Liverpool.”—Fromthe same 
publishers we have received First Lessons in the 
Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, for Familics and 
Schools, by Charles Willy, M.A. 

Life Unfolding. A Poem. By Elizabeth Anne 
Campbell. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 
Pp. 160.)\—Life Triumphant. A Poem. By 
Elizabeth Anne Campbell. (Macintosh. Pp. 330.) 
—In Life Unfolding, published last season, Mrs. 
Campbell undertook “ to direct the attention of the 
young and thoughtful reader to the typical cha- 
racter of that dispensation which reached its fulfil- 
ment when the Son of God exclaimed on the cross 
*It is finished,’ and its connexion with that higher 
dispensation which was ushered in on the morning 
of the Resurrection.” —Life Triumphant takes up 
the strain in another key, and sets forth the cha- 
racter of that teaching, to which all that came 
before it was preparatory. Neither book is at all 
controversial. Mrs. Campbell shows that she 
does not sympathize with some new opinions that 
have been started, or some old opinions that have 
been revived, during the last few years, as to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture history ; but she believes 
that the best way to bring people back to a simple 
faith in every word of the Bible is to show what 
wonderful truth and beauty there is in its revela- 
tions ; and this she thinks is best to be done by 
means of verse. ‘‘ Works written in prose,” she 
says, in a long and skilful introduction to the 
second volume, containing a critical examination of 
the history of practical thought, and of the various 
modes of versification, “ are often controversial in 
their character. They are read because they refute 
error. Sometimes they are read that they may be 
refuted. The effect of such works is to give some 
truths an undue prominence, whilst others are 
left in the background. They rarely unite the 
Christian Church. They rather divide it into 
sects and parties. But verse loses its character 
when it becomes sectarian. It appeals to our per- 
ceptions of harmony ; and its effect in preducing or 
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giving expression to unity and concord is strik- 
ingly apparent.” Therefore these yolumes have 
been written, Their purpose and spirit are excel- 
lent; and the verse, fluent and graceful, is suitably 
varied to accord with the varying nature of the 
subject. Much is written in the Spenserian stanza, 
and much in the heroic couplet. 

Talent und Schule in der Darstellung drama- 
tischer Kunst. By Oskar Guttmann.—Tue author, 
favourably known already by his “ Gymnastik der 
Stimme,”’ in this last work of his breaks a lance 
against the still-prevailing foolish, old-fashioned 
notion that not only the artist, but even his gait 
and his voice and his manner—his whole artistic 
education, in short, are all at the height of perfec- 
tion the moment he has decided upon going 
upon the stage; provided only he be a real genius 
or at least a “talent.” The actor, our author 
contends, whatever be his gifts, needs first of all a 
well-planned development of the same, and a 
genuine, albeit hard schooling from the beginning. 
Dramatic art is the most difficult of all arts ; none 
requires more the concentration of all physical 
and mental powers, and yet none is so sadly 
neglected in the point of preliminary study, and 
preparation by competent masters. Mr. Guttmann, 
himself an actor at the Mannheim Theatre, advo- 
cates, above all, the establishment of dramatic 
academies ; and his arguments are so lucid, and 
his words are fraught with such honest enthusiasm, 
not to say indignation, that we wish, both for his 
sake and the sake of the just cause he espouses, 
that he may be heard in the right quarter. Pos- 
sibly we should learn in time to imitate the Ger- 
man example, and another generation might 
refuse to be sensationalized, elevated, and gene- 
rally educated by upholstery, “ headers,” and 
ghosts. 

Burns's Sones any Porms.—The Songs of 
Robert Burns. (Bell and Daldy.)—The Poems 
of Robert Burns, (Bell and Daldy.)—Tuesr 
two little elegantly-printed volumes, forming 
portions of Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s series of 
Pocket Volumes, which we have recently had 
occasion to compare to the productions of the 
celebrated press of the Elzevirs, contain the whole 
of the poetical works of the great national poet of 


Scotland, including all the copyright pieces which | 


first appeared in Pickering’s Aldine edition, and 
which are the sole copyright of Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy. The editor has wisely adhered 
to the poet’s own text, in preference to the plan 
of some recent editors, who, by modernizing the 
dialect and orthography of these unrivalled 
poems, have impaired much of their true raciness 
and vigour. 

Autograph Souvenir: a Collection of Autograph 
Letters, Interesting Documents, &e., from the 
British Museum and other Sources. Executed in 
fac-simile by Frederick G. Netherclift. With 
letter-press by Richard Sims. No. I. (F. 
G. Netherclift.)—1. Fac-srmrze of a letter of 
Queen Elizabeth to James VI. of Scotland, extenu- 
ating the execution of Mary Queen of Svots; 2. 
The same to the same, protestation of innocence as 
to that execution ; 3. Letter of Gustaf Vasa; 4. 
Oliver Cromwell to Fairfax; 5. Burns to Mrs. 
Dunlop; and, 6. Letter of Mozart. All six 
letters are admirably fae-similed, and Mr. Sims’s 
letter-press transcriptions are very faithful. 

The Working Classes of Leeds. By James 
Hole, Hon. Secretary of the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. (London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co.; Leeds: J. Hamer. Pp.175.)—Tuis 
essay obtained the Dean of Chichester’s prize; and 
the present is a cheap edition. The statistics 
contained in the volume are extensive and trust- 
worthy; and all interested in the welfare of the 
working classes will find this “Essay on the Pre- 
sent State of Education in Leeds, and the Best 
Means of Improving it,” an able assistant and a 
safe guide. 

Fiir eine Miissige Stunde. By Marie you Ros- 
kowska. (Bromberg: Marie von Roskowska.)— 
Four stories—* The Crucifix,” “Emmy,” “Over 
the Way,” and “ Devout ”’—form the bulk of this 
latest production in the field of novelistic German 
literature. They are one and all “ quiet,” almost 
sentimental tales, yet in almost every page bear 
witness of the remarkable talent of the young 
authoress—one of those courageous ladies who 
passed the booksellers’ examination, lately intro- 
duced into Prussia. As will be seen from the 
heading, she is also her own publisher ; and we fail 
not to recommend both her book and her firm to 
the good-will of our readers. 

From Messrs. Longman & Co.we have Part First 
of a People’s Edition of the “ History of England 
from the Accession of James the Second,” by Lord 
Macaulay. The text isin double columns, but in a 
very clearand legible type.—From Messrs. Triibner 
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rightly, Delacroix died last August. 
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& Co. we have a very interesting pamphlet on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages in Schools, by Charles H. Schaible, M.D 
Ph.D., Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
Examiner in the University of London. It was 
read originally in the form of a lecture at the 
College of Preceptors, and is worthy of the perusal 
of every one engaged in the work of teaching, 

From Mr, 8. W. Partridge we have the Chil- 
dren’s Friend, very prettily illustrated; the Band 
of Hope Review, with a pleasing woodeut from 
Ansdell and another from Landseer; and the 
British Workman, which has one of Gilbert’s 
effective illustrations. The British Workman 
had never a finer woodcut, and we are doubtful 
if Gilbert himself was ever happier than here. 
The second number of Our Own Fireside has just 
come to hand, and it seems to keep up the pro- 
mise in its first. 

The Fine Arts Quarterly Review.—Imperial 
octavo in ferm, with a fount of type almost 
unrivalled for clearness, with a cream-coloured 
paper soothing to touch and sight, and with a 
staff of writers who may well be regarded as 
among the foremost art-authorities in the land, 
this Review may fairly claim to be the highest 
national exponent of everything pertaining to art, 
The present number completes the first volume; 
and, if the same spirited style of getting up—a 
style which one thinks almost too gorgeous to last 
—and if the same literary excellence and catholi- 
city of view be maintained, the educated mind of 
the empire at large will be proud of such a quar- 
terly, and English art-influence will make itself 
felt throughout Europe and America. Because 
the aims of this review are so high, and because 
its performances hitherto have been so satisfactory 
and so promising, we shall regard every number 
with an eye jealous for its character, because soli- 
citous for its success. We have not seen this 
year’s art exhibition in Paris any more than Mr. 
Hamerton has seen the “Sahara,” the scene from 
which, by Gustave Guillaumet, he criticizes in so 
friendly a spirit; but, for the very same reason 
that he believes in the fidelity of the picture, we 
believe in the soundness and critical accuracy of 
his remarks on “the Salon of 1863.” They have, 
like Guillaumet’s picture, character. “ The blue, 
sharp, angular hilke in the remote distance,” says 
our art-critic, “are quite right, I am certain. 
The evening sky is accurately graduated to 
the west, where the sun has set a little time 
ago, aud the smoke of the camp-fires rises 
in straight columns in the still pure air. 
A number of Arabs are uttering their evening 
prayers before their dark brown tents. They are 
are not graceful; but they are strangely wild and 
pathetic as they prostrate themselves on the sands 
of Sahara in that Presence which no wandering 
camp can quit.” We see them, Mr. Hamerton. 
Our critic expounds to us the French principles of 
colouring in a couple of lines :—‘* As you cannot 
give oth the light and the colour, you must sub- 
due your colour just as frankly as you do your 
light, or else there will be a discord between 
them.” On the other hand, he says: “ When 
artists are highly sensitive to colour, they try, in 
England, to rival the brilliance of natural colour ; 
and, as they cannot at the same time give the 
natural light, their work looks wrong—H unt’s sun- 
shine especially.” Mr. Hamerton, whose article 
has afforded us great pleasure, sums up in these 
words :—‘‘ The general conclusions to drawn 
from the Salon of 1863 are—that the most influen- 
tial painters of the contemporary French school 
have already abandoned the Grand Style, and are 
as faithful to fact and nature as our own; that 
they are strong in figure and in animal-painting, 
but generally weak in landscape—the t best 
landscape-painters in France at present being 
Lambinet, a Frenchman, Pasini, an Jtalian, 
and Wyld, an Englishman. Nevertheless, their 
animal-painters — Troyon, the Bonheurs, and 
others—introduce landscape with much truth 
and power as backgrounds to animals. Several 
distinguished artists,—amongst others Meissonier, 
Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, Ingres, and Delacroix— 
do not exhibit this year.” If we remember 
The next 
paper is by the editor, with notes by the Baron 
H. de Triqueti, and is entitled ‘* Catalogue 
of the Drawings of Nicolas Poussin in the Royal 
Collection, Windsor Castle.” A photographed 
illustration of a “ Bacchanalian Festival,”’ almost 


| the size of the original magnificent design, acecom- 


We should think the new 

rocess of photographing n copper, invented 
by Mr. Dallas, very applicable to such work. Mr. 
Tom Taylor, in a remarkably temperate and care- 
fully-prepared article on the “ Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the Present 
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Position of the Royal Academy in relation to the 
Fine Arts,” arrives at similar conclusions to those 
reached by the Commissioners themselves. ‘One 
thing is certain,” he says—“ that the root of the 
noblest possibilities which the future has in store 
for English art must be sought in such practical 
and precise reforms as are recommended in the 
judicious report which has supplied the subject of 
this article.”” Professor Charles Kingsley, in his 
sketch of Henrietta Browne’s picture of “The 
Sisters of Charity,” which appeared in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and which we all remember 
so vividly, states very completely the dispute 
between the Realists, or, as he puts it more philo- 
sophically, the Naturalists, and the Idealists, and 
treats us incidentally to some very sound critical 
remarks. Between the two extremes he thinks 
Madame Browne has hit the golden mean. The 
following analysis of the impression of the two 
nuns is very masterly :—‘ For that is the first 
thing which one remarks—the impassivity, the 
absence of emotion. The younger nun’s face, as 
she looks down on her charge, has in it no tender- 
ness, no pity. ‘The nun behind, as she pours out 
the medicine, has noneeither. At the first glance 
it seems a hard-favoured face. Beitso. Perhaps 
she has had things happen to her which have 
made her somewhat hard. Perhaps she finds it 
necessary to be hard, in order to get her duty 
done. But this you will see, as you look into 
those two faces, that they are doing their duty. 
For that they are caring; by that, and not by 
emotion, however natural, they are showing their 
pity, their tenderness. Theirs is the true nun- 
nature, in which (rightly or wrongly, no matter) 
passion has been long since driven out as useless 
and dangerous, and emotion, or, indeed, any exhi- 
bition of personal self-will, has been systematically 
repressed by a life of discipline. Therefore they 
have (and in catching that expression Madame 
Browne has shown her extraordinary genius) that 
peculiar look which marks the self-inspeeting and 
over-meditative piety; inward, self-repressed, 
meditative, hanging on the very verge of slyness, 
and yet not slyness in those whose hearts are pure, 
though too likely to become such in those whose 
hearts are not ; a look which was common enough 
in England in Puritan days, but which can only 
be seen here now in the countenances of some 
Quaker or Wesleyan women. Perfect self-restraint, 
combined with perfect earnestness: that is the 
ideal type of a sister of charity. And therefore, of 
those two seemingly impassive women, the one is 
nursing the child upon her lap as carefully and 
gently as if he were the son of her own bosom ; 
the other is pouring out the medicine as carefully 
as if not merely a human life, but the salvation 
of her own soul, depended on its being poured 
exactly right.’’ He concludes in this beautiful 
way : —“ Henrietta Browne (or whatever her 
name in the world may really be) is said to possess 
a heart pure, noble, charitable, and pious. I 
believed it when I saw that picture; for, had she 
not been what she is reported to be, neither would 
the picture have been what it is. The eye only 
sees what it brings with it the power of seeing, 
and out of the abundance of the heart not only 
does the mouth speak, but the hand paint. There- 
fore it behoves the naturalist painter, above all 
painters, to purify and elevate his own spirit by 
the contemplation and practice of the divine 
virtues, in order that he may perceive everywhere 
and instantly the beauty which lies in all healthy 
and natural things. For it is only the pure soul 


———— 


which will perceive purity, the noble soul nobility, 


and the beautiful soul beauty, whether in earth 
or in heaven itself.” Mr. Palgrave’s article 
on “The Pretty and the Beautiful” is a piece 
of elaborate exposition; but we find ourselves 
often dis ing with him in matters of detail. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti takes a rapid but critical glance 
at “The Art Exhibitions in London in 1863.” 
There were, however, some pictures at the Aca- 
demy worthy of notice which he has overlooked. 
The “ Fine Arts Record” from the same pen is 
most carefully compiled, and will make a capital 
authority for reference. Mr. J. Beavington Atkin- 
son writes an eloquent article on “‘ Architecture as 
a Decorative Art,” and deals equal justice to Fer- 
mand Scott. The paper is enriched with two 
ine-engravings of interiors—the “ Sistine Chapel, 
Rome,” and “ King’s College Chapel, Cambridge,” 
from Fergusson’s handbook. 
fairly settled to our mind “ who was Francesco da 
Bologna;’’ and, if the learned paper is carefully pe- 
, the reader willalso agree that the engraver of 
Aldus’s types and Francia the painter are one and 
thesame. “ William Mulready, R.A.,” by F. G. 
is an interesting piece of biography ; 

but we think the author wrong in saying that 
“genre painting is incapable of what we see in 
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Mulready’s ‘Bathers.’”” The French give a very 
wide significance to the phrase, and we are doubt- 
ful if Mulready ever painted a picture to which 
they would not give the name of genre. It was, 
however, unapproachable of its kind. Mulready 
was an intense admirer of Wilkie, and would have 
been rather surprised had any one told hin, as Mr. 
Stephens tells us here, how superior he was to the 
northern artist. He says, moreover, that Mul- 
ready would have received, at the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris in 1855, the gold medal for English 
exhibitors, if the French critics had had their 
way. We have heard another name given, and 
that the object of the French choice was the late 
John Cross, the painter of the ‘‘ Death of A’Beck- 
ett’ and of “The Clemency of Richard the Lion- 
heart.”’ Certainly, the works of Cross were much 
more in harmony with French taste and French 
notions of the heroic than the genre subjects of 
Mulready, as the Paris critics would have termed 
them. With such exceptions, we cordially endorse 
every word in Mr. Stephens’s memoir of Mulready. 
Considering that art was almost non-existent in 
America twenty years ago, it is very satisfactory to 
hear so promising an account from J. J. Jarves. 
His criticisms strike us as very sensible and just : 
and his “ Art in America” will be read on this 
side the water with great interest. The other 
articles are :—‘‘ Catalogue of the Works of C. Viss- 
cher,” by W. Smith, and “The Prince Consort’s 
Raphael Collection,’ by Dr. E. Becker. The 
number closes very appropriately with a list of 
works and engravings recently published. 
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freely duplicated as we should have been pleased to 
see. Some of the larger buyers were not present. 
The sale in New York was better attended than it 
has been for several years, and the books brought 
good prices, and were in many cases largely dupli- 
cated. Both sales showed evident and unmis- 
takable signs of a healthy and prosperous fall 
business, and the trade were in good spirits. 
Books brought generally fro:n ten to fifteen _ 
cent. advance over old prices, but these higher 
rates were willingly paid for such publications as 


_ were wanted by buyers. The leading houses of 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE Earl of Powis has been chosen High 

Steward of the University of Cambridge, as 

successor to the late Lord Lyndhurst, without 
opposition. 

THe Times states that the judgment of the 
Privy Council on “Essays and Reviews’ will 
probably be given about the 30th of next month. 

In the October number of the Af/antic 
Monthly appears “ A Letter to Thomas Carlyle,’ 
occasioned by his recent epigrammatic little 
article, “The American Iliad in a Nutshell.” 
The writer is and has been an intense admirer, or 
even worshipper, of Carlyle, as is evident not only 
from the tone of the letter and its express asser- 
tions, but also from the strongly Carlylese style in 
which it is written; but Mr. Carlyle’s utterance 
on the American Question has pained and wrung 
him to the very soul, and his life-long veneration 
for a great man has now sustained an agonizing 
shock. Here is a passage from the letter :—‘ Ah, 
Heaven ! is anything sadder than to see a grand 
imperial soul, long worthy and secure of all love 
and honour, at length committing suicide, not by 
dying, but by living? Ill it is when they that do 
deepest homage to a great spirit can no longer 
pray for the increase of his days; when there 
arises in their hearts a pleasure in the growing 
number of his years expressly as these constitute a 
deduction from the unknown sum-total of those 
which have been appointed him; and when the 
utmost bravery of their affection must breathe, 
not: Serus, but Ciro in celum redeas! O royal 
Lear of our literature, who have spurned from 
your love the dearest daughter of your thought, is 
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it only left us to say, ‘ How friendly is Death,— | 


Death, who restores us to free relations with the 
whole, when our own fierce partialities have im- 
prisoned and bound us hand and foot?’ Royal 
you are, royal in pity as in purpose; and you 
have done, nay, I trust may still be doing, im- 
perishable work. If only you did not hate de- 
mocracy so bitterly as to be perpetually prostrated 
by the recoil of your own gun! Right or wrong 
in its inception, this aversion has now become a 
chronic ailment, which drains insatiably at the 
fountains of your spiritual force.” 

WE extract the following passage relative to the 
present state of the book-trade m America from 


Philadelphia on October 1 :—“ Since the appear- 
ance of the last number of the Circular, the fall 


New York, Philadelphia, and Boston are now 
doing business to an extent almost unexampled, 
and our advices as to the prominent publishers and 
booksellers in the West are equally encouraging. 
We are glad to see that the present unfortunate 
condition of the country has not had an undue 
effect in depressing either wholesalers or retailers. 
It is true the Southern market is now temporarily 
withdrawn ; but, if we should suppose it perma- 
nently closed to us, there is left for Northern 
publishers a market of over twenty millions of 
people, among whom the habit of reading is general; 
and a school system is permanently established 
which will create readers, generation after genera- 
tion.” 

Messrs, LoNGMAN & Co. have in preparation, 
beyond the list of books we have recently given :-— 
* The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus ; with aJournal 
of a Recent Visit to the Holy City, anda General 
Sketch of the Topography of Jerusalem from the 
Earliest Times down to the Siege,” by Mr. Thomas 
Lewin, author of “Cesar’s Invasion of Britain,” 
&c. They have nearly ready a work by Dr. 8. 
Dougan Bird “On Australian Climates ;” an 
historical romance by the Rev. W. Bramley- 
Moore, illustrating the history of the Waldensian 
Church during the “ Year of Massacres,” 1655, 
entitled “ The Six Sisters of the Valley ;” and “The 
Gladiators,” a novel in three volumes, by G. J. 
Whyte Melville, author of “ Digby Grand,” &e. 
They announce the first part of the ‘“ Fac-simile of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare ”’ of 1623 for pub- 
lication on the Ist of January, 1864; “Tales of 
Thebes and Argos,” by the Rev. George W. Cox ; 
a second series of Professor Max Miiller’s “ Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language ;” and a “ Sans- 
crit-English Dictionary,” by Professor Benfey of 
Géttingen, Translator of the ‘ Pantshatantra,” &c. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have just issued 
two most elegant and interesting volumes—“ The 
Life of William Blake, Pictor Ignotus,’’ by the 
late Alexander Gilchrist, author of the ‘ Life of 
Etty,” edited, as a preface signed by the widow 
of the author informs us, by Mr. Dante Rossetti 


and Mr. William Rossetti, and filled with fae- 


similes, reduced in size from Blake’s designs. 
Messrs. Macmillan also announce “ The Tuscan 
Poet, Giuseppe Giusto, and His Time,” by 
Susan Horner; a new edition of “The Com- 
plete Works of Bishop Butler,” with notes and 
dissertations by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. ; “ Dis- 
courses by A. J. Scott, M.A., Professor of 
Logie in Owen’s College, Manchester ;” a new 
translation of the New ‘Testament from the Greek 
of Lachmann, “The New Testament and its 
Doctrine, with Notes and Dissertations by John 


Brown M‘Clellan, M.A.;” and the third 
volume of “ The Cambridge Edition of Shake- 
speare.” 

Messrs. Hurst anp BLACKETT announce 


“Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne,” 
illustrated from the papers at Kimbolton, by the 
Duke of Manchester, 2 vols. 8vo., with portraits ; 
“Agnes,” by Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ The Life 
of Edward Irving,” &c., 3 vols.; “A Personal 
Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service among the 
Wild Tribes of Khondistan, for the Suppression of 
Human Sacrifice,” by Major-General John Camp- 
bell, C.B., 8vo., with illustrations; “The Wife's 
Evidence,” by W. G. Wills, author of “ Notice to 
Quit,” &c., 3 vols.; ‘* Memoirs of Jane Cameron, 
Female Convict,” by the Author of “ Female Life 
in Prison,’ 2 vols.; A New Story, by Mrs. 
Howitt, 3 vols.; “ Barbara’s History,’’ by Amelia 
B. Edwards, 3 vols. ; “ The Destiny of Nations as 
indicated in Prophecy,” by the Rev. John Cum- 


' ming, D.D., 1 vol.; ‘The Queen of the County,” 


| the American Publishers’ Circular, published at | 


trade sales have taken place in this city and in | ng 
_ Century, with a Prelude of Early Reminiscences.” 


New York. We may say, with regard to the sale 
in this city, that it was considered as a fair one. 


| 
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by the Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” 
3 vols; “ Wildfire,” by Walter a 3 
vols.; “‘ My Step-Father’s Home,” by Lady Blake, 
3 vols. 

AN announcement of unusual importance, made 
by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, is that, within a 
few days, they are to pubiish the first volume of 
an Autobiography by Mr. Charles Knight, entitled 
“Passages of a Working Life during Half-a- 


The work is to consist of three volumes, each com- 


Books brought good prices ; but they were not as | prising an epoch. Considering how active Mr. 
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Knight’slifehas been, and how large has been hisac- 
quaintance with men and things, and more especially 
with those of eminent social and intellectual note, 
and considering also Mr. Knight’s practised lite- 

faculty and power of picturesque and yet 
authentic narration, one may fairly expect his 
autobiography to be one of the richest and most 
interesting works of our generation. 

Messrs. Rrvinerons have nearly ready :—* The 
Second Part of Dean Alford’s New Testament for 
English Readers ;” the first volume of “The 
Psalms Interpreted of Christ, with Notes and 
Reflections by the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D.;”’ a 
“ Scripture Record of the Life and Times of Samuel 
the Prophet,’’ by the Author of “ Scripture Records 
of the Blessed Virgin ;” and “The Threshold of 
Revelation; or, Some Enquiry into the Province 
and True Character of the First Chapter of Gene- 
sis,” by the Rev. W. 8. Lewis, M.A. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have just ready: 
“The Book of Blockheads; How and what they 
shot, got; said and had; How they did, and 
What they did not: By Charles Bennett ;’’ and 
also “ The Story of Mr. Wind and Madame Rain,” 
translated from the French of Paul de Musset by 
Emily Makepeace, both humorously illustrated 
by Mr. Bennett. They announce “ Little Blue 
Hood: a Story for Little People,” by Tho mas 
Miller; and a “ Christmas Carol.” 

Messrs. Lovett Reeve & Co. announce :— 
“ Shakespere : his Birthplace, Home, and Grave ; 
a Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon in the Autumn 
of 1863,” by the Rev. J. M. Jephson, illustrated 
with a series of photographs taken on the occasion 
by Ernest Edwards, B.A.; “Shakespere’s Son- 
nets,’’ fac-simile by photozincography of the first 

rinted edition of 1609; “ Dictionary of Natural 
History Terms, with their Derivations : including 
the various Orders, Genera, and Species,” by 
David H. M‘Nicoll, M.D., M.R.C.P.; “ British 
Mosses : Description of all the Species,” by the 
Rey. M. J. Berkeley; ‘‘ Noad’s Chemical Ana- 
lysis: Part 2. Quantitative;’’ and “ Hore 
Teale : Studies in the Archeology of the North- 
ern Nations,” by the late John M. Kemble, M.A., 
edited by R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. 
Franks, F.S.A. 

Messrs. Crark of Edinburgh have just pub- 
lished : “ Mediatorial Sovereignty : the Mystery of 
Christ and the Revelation of the Old and New 
Testaments,” by George Steward, 2 volumes ; 
“The Gospel History : a Compendium of Critical 
Investigations in Support of the Historical Cha- 
racter of the Four Gospels,’ by Dr. J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Erlangen, 1 vol., 8vo. ; “ Sacrificial Worship of 
the Old Testament,” by J. H. Kurtz, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Dorpat, 1 vol., 8vo.; “A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Genesis; with a new Translation,” by James 
G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Belfast, 1 vol., 8vo. ; “‘ Handbook of Church His- 
tory from the Reformation to the Present Time :”’ 
from the German of Professor Kurtz, 1 vol., 8vo. ; 
and “ The Last Times and the Great Consumma- 
tion: an Earnest Discussion of Momentous 
Themes,” by Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., 1 vol., crown 
8vo. 

Mr. Jonn Russett Smitu announces :—“ Re- 
prints of Scarce Pieces of Shakespearian Criti- 
cism :”’ No 1— Remarks on Hamlet,” 1736; 
* Leucasta : The Odes, Songs, Sonnets, and other 
Poems, of Richard Lovelace,” edited by W. Carew 
Hazlitt (forming Vol. 33 of the “ Library of Old 
Authors”); “ Autobiography of Thomas Wright 
of Birkenshaw, in the County of York, 1736— 
1797,” edited from the original MS. by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A.; “ Ancient Meols ; or, some 
Account of the Antiquities found near Dove Point 
on the Coast of Cheshire,’ by the Rev. Dr. A. 
Hume; “The Coins of the Ancient Britons,” 

and described by John Evans, F-.S.A., 
illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.; “ The 
Four Gospels in the Mwso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Wycliffe, and Tyndale Versions, in parallel 
columns,” by Professor Bosworth; a fourth 
edition of the Rev. Aris Willmott’s “Journal 
of Summer-Time in the Country ;” and a “ His- 
tory of the Violin, and other Instruments played 
on with the Bow,” with numerous illustrations, by 
William Sandys, FS.A. 

Messrs. Atcutry & Co. are preparing for pub- 
lication “ A Practical Course of Military Surveying, 
including the Principles of Topographical Draw- 
ing, &c.,” illustrated with 38 plates and 160 wood- 
cuts, by Capt. Lendy, F.G.S., F.L.S., Director of 
the Military College at Sunbury. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. have just sent us a 
copy of Mr. James Doyle’s “Chronicle of England, 
B.C. 55—a.D. 1485,” most exquisitely illustrated 
by the suther, with luminations engraved and 








printed in colours by Mr. Edmund Evans by his 
new process, rivalling the illuminations of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. 

From Mr. Bentley we have received Captain 
Fisher’s “ Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and 
Thibet,” long promised and expected. 

Messrs. RrvinetTons have just introduced an 
admirable letter-clip, which is likely to supersede 
those now generally in use, as, by means of a screw, 
it keeps all the papers compact, while it permits 
the abstraction of a single leaf without the chance 
of disarranging the remainder, an accident but of 
too frequent occurrence with the others. 

“ SCRIPTURAL Paraphraseg by a Layman” is the 
title of a book announced for publication in Edin- 
burgh, and now being printed at the Caledonian 
Press there. When completed it will consist of 
some 800 pages. It has been the author’s constant 
labour, he says, for some twenty years; and his 
object has been to “elucidate one passage of 
Scripture by quoting the biblical words from 
another portion of Holy Writ, and thus giving the 
whole commentary in pure Bible language.” In 
the preface, which has been sent to us along with 
the pages of the book as far as printed, the author 
says that he ‘“ began the work originally with the 
view of explaining scripturally some Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, which are used on Sunday 
mornings by the Church of England at the minis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. But, in progres- 
sing with the work, he found it involved, in many 
instances, the absolute necessity of considering 
the doctrines of Christianity ; and, wherever they 
have been, in consequence, commented upon, the 
observance of them has been enforced by an 
appeal to the Scriptures themselves, rather than 
to the religious tenets or opinions of any Chris- 
tian Church or Christian sect whatever.”’ 

Tue Religious Tract Society are preparing an 
* Ttalian Concordance to the Bible,” for the use of 
Italians, for whom they have just printed a new 
edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with illustra- 
tions, and for whom Dr. Revel is about to edit a 
religious newspaper in Italian. They also announce 
a compendium of “Church History in Italian,” 
and numerous tracts, printed at the Claudian Press 
at Florence, attached to the Vaudois Church. 

De For’s “ Robinson Crusoe’’ is destined to 
be a favourite gift-book this Christmas, several 
illustrated editions being announced, twoof which 
have just reached us. The first is contained in 
an elegantly-printed demy octavo volume of 384 
pages, with introductory matter of thirty-one 
pages besides, consisting of a new life of the 
author, illustrated with seven coloured plates, and 
forty-six woodcuts, eight of which are the full 
size of the page. This is Mr. Beeton’s “ Boys’ 
Own Edition. The other forms a volume of 
Messrs. Routledge and Co’s series of guinea “ []- 
lustrated Gift Books,” printed on toned paper, 
and illustrated with a portrait and one hundred 
illustrations by J. D. Watson, engraved by the 
brothers Dalziel—an edition in every way worthy 
of the book which D’Israeli, following in the 
wake of Rousseau, Johnson, Marmontel, Lamb, 
and Scott, calls ** the favourite of the learned and 
unlearned, of the youth and the adult.’’ : 

Mr. Jonn Rvurrrnt’s novel, “ Vincenzo; or 
Sunken Rocks,” which is brought to a close in the 
present number of Macmi/lan’s Magazine, is being 
republished in America. 

ACOORDING to the American Publishers’ Circular, 
Mr. William A. Wheeler, an American author, has 
for some years been engaged upon “ An Explana- 
tory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Names of 
Noted Fictitious Persons and Places ; including 
also celebrated Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed 
upon Eminent Men, and such analogous Popular 
Appellations as are often alluded to in Literature 
and Conversation.” 

A new American novel, bearing the singular 
title of ‘‘ Peculiar,” is announced by the Boston 
publishers, Williams & Co “It is founded,” says 
an American paper, “ on facts communicated last 
January by General Butler to a committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, which facts 
were developed during his rule in New Orleans, 
and were abundantly authenticated by Governor 
Shepley and others, including the Provost Marshal. 
The fact showed the existence of women as slaves 
who were undistinguishable from the purest 
blooded Anglo-Saxons in their complexion. The 
novel takes its name from one of the leading cha- 
racters, an escaped slave, who has been named by 
a drunken overseer ‘ Peculiar Institution,’ and who 
is thenceforth cal'ed ‘ Peculiar,’ or, by its diminu- 
tive, ‘ Peek.’” 

Ovr obituary records the demise of the Rev. 
Thomas James, Vicar of Sibbertoft and Thedding- 
worth in Northamptonshire, Rural Dean and 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral, at 
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the Vicarage of Theddingworth. In 1847 Mr. 
James published a new version of Alsop’s Fables, 
chiefly from the Greek, remarkable for the clear. 
ness and conciseness with which each fable is 
narrated, and cleverly illustrated by ‘Tenniel. 
This was followed by ‘‘ sop for the Million,” a 
book of which the copy before us, bearing date 
1858, is one of the thirty-eighth thousand. He 
also edited “ The Book of Common Prayer, with 
Notes and Illustrations,” illustrated with wood- 
cuts, initial letters, and ornamental borders, of 
which Mr. Murray is preparing a new edition. 
Mr. James is known as the writer of several 
clever articles in the Quarterly Review—one in 
particular, “On Flower Gardens,” as happy in 
conception as in its execution. He contributed 
another “On Bees,” for the Vicar of Sibbertoft 
was a famous bee-keeper; also one entitled 
“ Northamptonshire,” in which county so many 
church restorations owe their correctness to his 
knowledge of church architecture and archeology : 
and another on “ Labourers’ Cottages,” the im- 
provement of which was the hobby of his life. 
Most of the model dwellings in the Midland 
Counties owe their origin, more or less, to his 
ceaseless activity and perserverance. On this 
favourite subject he gave a lecture at the South 
Kensington Museum about two years ago, which 
was conspicuous for its plain practical sense, and 
freedom se all the Pont which men, who ride 
a hobby horse, are so apt to indulge in. 

Tue Man and Monkey Question will be illus- 
trated in the first number of Cassell’s penny 
“ Natural History” on the 6th of November by 
two full-page engravings and various diagrams. 

Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” has reached a ninth 
edition in less than three months, but its popularity 
is still chiefly confined to France; and Henri 
Lasserre’s reply to it, a small volume, which sells 
for 60 centimes, “L’Evangile selon Renan,” is 
now in its sixteenth edition. 

M. Vicror Patme of Paris is publishing by 
subscription a new edition of “ Bollandi Acta 
Sanctorum,” in some fifty-four folio volumes, one 
of which will appear each alternate month. The 
second volume, 900 pages, is just ready ; and, till 
the 1st of January, the subscription price will 
remain 25 francs per volume, after which it will be 
raised. 

“Voyace dans une Eglise,” par Raoul de 
Navéry; “Une Ccur de Mére,” par Malle. 
Zeraide Fleuriot (Anna Edianez); “ Malines, 
Fétes et Congrés,” par J. Chantrel ; “ La Femme 
incomprise,” par Paul Deltu; ‘ Les Complices,” 
par Claude Vignon; ‘‘ Madame Thérése,” par 
Erckmann Chatrian ; “ Frangoise,” par Ullmann. 
2° ed.; and “ Pauline Foucault,” par le méme. 
2° ed..—are among the new French announce- 
ments. 

THe Ministry of Public Instruction in France 
intends to establish new schools, under the name 
of “ Enseignement Professionnel.” The subjects to 
be taught in them will be, besides the sciences 
which have reference to agriculture and industry, 
French and foreign living languages, book-keeping, 
history, geography, commercial law, and—to make 
up for philosophy—a course of “morals.” There 
are also reforms for the colleges in contemplation. 

No candidate has as yet come forward for the 
newly-established Anamite professorship at the 
Collége de France. 

MONTALEMBERT’S speech at the recent Malines 
Congress has appeared in print. It is entitled 
“ L’Eglise libre dans Etat libre.” 

A NEW transletion of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost” is announced, entitled “La Perte d’Eden : 
‘La Paradis Perdu’ de Milton, traduction linéaire, 
métaphrastique et littérale, par Jean de Dieu.” 

MORTIMER-TERNEAUX’S “ Histoiredela Terreur, 
1792—1794, d’aprés les documents authentiques 
et des piéces inédites,” has reached a second 
edition. 

Tus is a curious reprint: “ Cahiers de remar- 
qves sor l’orthographe frangoise, pour  estre 
examinez par chacun de messieurs de |’ Académie, 
avec des observations de Bossvet, Pellisson, &c. ; 
publiée, avec une introduction, des notes, et une 
table alphabétique, par Ch. Martz-Laveaux.” 
Three hundred copies only have been issued. 

“La Liberté de ’Eglise dans ses Rapports avec 
Etat” is the title of a new pamphlet by Isidore 
Bertrand. 

“Un Anglais qui pensait profondément” is the 
title of a new book by Humbert Ferrand. 

Tuts is rather along title for a pamphlet of but 
eight pages: “ Lettre dun Homme inconnu 
adressée & M. Ernest Renan, pour le prier de 
vouloir bien le recommander 4 son editeur, afin 
que celui-ci veuille bien éditer les annotations 
que cet inconnu a bien voulu faire sur les marges 
de son exemplaire de la ‘ Vie de Jesus,’ annota- 








—_ 
tions qui ont pris les proportions d’un travail 
microscopique sur le caractére psychologique de 
la vie politique, sociale et religieuse de la nation 
frangaise, par Jules Marie Loewe.” 

* LeTTRE d’un Patriote Polonais au Gouverne- 
ment national de Pologne; publiée, avec une préface 
et quelques notes explicatives, par D. K. Schédo- 
Ferroti,” the author of ‘‘ La Question Polonaise,” 
is about to appear. 

“Le Jésus de M. Renan,”’ par 8. Descombaz ; 
“ T,’Anté-Christ (sic), ou la‘ Vie de Jésus’ de M. 
Renan,” par le Marquis de St. Ponecy; “La 
Divinité de Jésus Christ démonstré par l’Empereur 
Napoléon Ier 4 Saint Héléne,”—are amongst 
the latest Renan contributions. Nor must we omit 
to record the existence of a certain number of 
squibs against the author of the much-spoken of 
book. ‘Their spirit may be judged by a specimen 
which we saw the other day, where some nameless 
Abbé tries to annihilate him by calling him, in 
allusion to his short stature, ‘‘ Non solum personé, 
sed etiam Re-Nanus,” which is supposed to be the 
Latin for the French nain, a dwarf. 

OF political pamphlets, &c., on questions of the 
day, we have “La France et la Mexique;” 
“ L’Empereur Frangois-Joseph, Roi de Pologne ;” 
“Ta Pologne et la Diplomatie,” by A. Guthlin ; 
“Plus d’Esclavage,” by Messire Jean; “Vision 
d’un Prophéte du Testament Napoléonien ;” an 
ode “ A la Pologne,” par Ch. Vaubouin, Xe. 

*“Apam und sein Geschlecht: Adam and his 
Race: an Attempt to Elucidate the History of 
Mankind from the Earliest Records”—to which 
fifty years of literary research have been devoted 
by G. A. Wimmer—has just appeared at Bremen, 
forming the first volume of his “ Bibelstunden.” 

Tue librarians of the University of Géttingen 
are a step in advance of the curators of the other 
colossal libraries of Europe. In 1858 they com- 
menced a series of catalogues of the additions 
made to the library during the preceding year, 
and they have continued, year by year, to produce 
similar catalogues. That for 1862 has just been 
published ; and those for 1857 to 1861 are all still 
to be had of the publishers, Messrs. Leibrock of 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Hrrzer, the publisher of “Grimm’s 
Deutsches Worterbuch,” has issued a circular 
pledging himself to carry it on to its completion, 
and stating that the death of both the brothers 
will in no way hinder its progress, as all the mate- 
rials are completed, and only want arranging, a 
task entrusted by the late Jacob Grimm himself 
to the present editor, Dr. Rudolf Hildebrand of 
Leipzig, who has all the materials to the letter K 
in his possession. The services of Professor Kal 
Weigand of Giessen have also been secured xs 
joint editor of the remaining portion of the mami- 
script. Not only was Weigand a friend and 
countryman of the brothers Grimm, but he is 
himself known as the compiler of one of the best 
German dictionaries extant. 

THE total of the expenses incurred by the city of 
Frankfort on behalf of the recent Sovereigns’ Meet- 
ing amounts, including a certain sum of 1200 florins 
to be paid to a quarry damaged by the fireworks, 
to 51,314 florins. The Senate has further voted 
the sum of 2000 florins towards a monument to be 
erected to Stein, “ for his having, in the midst of the 
storms of war, striven for the liberty and inde- 
pendence of this city of Frankfort.” 

THE following is a list of some of the biblio- 
graphical periodicals, entitled ‘ Bibliotheca,” 
oppeemne in Germany :—“ Bibliotheca Geogra- 
phico-Statistica et Gconomico-Politica: a sys- 
tematical survey of all Germany and foreign 
books on Geography, Statistics, ec.,” edited by 
W. Miildener; “ Bibliotheca Historica,” edited by 
W. Miildener ; “ Bibliotheca Historico-Naturalis, 
Physico-Chemica et Mathematica.” edited by E. 
A. Zuchold ; “ Bibliotheca Mech«nico-Technolo- 
gica et CE&conomica,” edited by ‘V. Miildener ; 
“ Bibliotheca Medico-Chirurgica et i’harmaceutico- 
Chemica,” edited by C. J. F. W. Ruprecht ; 
“ Bibliotheca Philologica,” edited by G. Schmidt: 
“Bibliotheca Theologica,’ edited by C.J. F. W. 
Ruprecht. 

Tue chair of chemistry at the Berlin Univer- 
sity, held by Professor Mitscherlich for forty-one 
years, is about to be filled soon. The two candi- 
dates who have the most chances for the present 
are Bunsen in Heidelberg and Hoffmann in Bonn. 

THE Sant Ufficio has recently placed the follow- 
ing books upon the Index :—1. “Vie de Jésus,” 
par Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut (Paris, 
1863) ; 2. “ Les Evangiles,” par Gustave d’Eich- 
thal (Paris, 1863); 3. “Le Piaghe della Chiesa 
Milanese (Milano, 1863); 4. “Il Clero Veneto 
nell’ anno 1862 per un Testimonio di vista e di 
fatto (Bologna, 1862); 5. “ Enseignement pra- 
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Pape-C tier, Directrice du cours pratique des 
Salles d’Asile (editio altera). 

ANTONIO FERRER DEL Rio, theatrical censor, 
and author of a history of Charles III., has 
joined the ranks against Renan’s book. The 
proceeds of his work are to go to the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Manilla; and the Queen of 
Spain has, therefore, besides expressing to him 
her thanks, ordered it to be printed in the State 
printing-office. 

Art the now completed matriculation of students 
at the Warsaw University it was found that 
no less than 200 of the students inscribed last 
term have found their death on the battle-field. 
Their total number is about 500. 

THERE has appeared, by Diez, a monograph “On 
the first Portuguese Art and Court Poetry.” 

Tue Bishop of Badajoz has sent in a memorial 
to the Queen of Spain setting forth the disadvan- 
tage to public morals accruing from the free circula- 
tion of works like the “ Misérables”” and “ The 
Wandering Jew.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


CALCESCENCE. 
To the Editor of Ture READER. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. E. L. Garbett, 
I observe, now entertains a somewhat correcter 
notion of what, in my last letter, was designated as 
Kirchhoff’s law. In his previous communication 
he had asserted that the rays “to which any sub- 
stance is opake” it “ tends at some temperature to 
emit,” and that, “on the other hand, those to 
which it is pervious” “it does not produce at all, 
by any degree of ineandescence.” In his recent 
letter, on the contrary, he writes :—‘‘ That all [the 
rays which are] specially absorbable are, at any 
known temperature, emitted, I should never think 
of asserting.” These two statements, notwith- 
standing the vague phraseology in which they are 
couched, appear to me contradictory; but the 
second, at any rate, is the safer. Your correspon- 
dent, however, is still mistaken in believing that 
(to quote again his own words) “each ray speci- 
ally producible by a body hot’’ is “ one of those 
specially absorbable by it cold ;” though, possibly, 
he may be right in supposing that some sheelaile 
share in his misapprehension. For, suppose that 
e, m, and a, in the formula e=ma, assume, at the 
temperature ¢, the values e,, m,, and a, fora ray 
of the wave-length A; and of ey, mg, and a, for 
one of the wave-length A,. Let, next, e’,,m’,, and 
a’,, and e’,, m’,, and a’,, be the similar values of 
e, m, and a for the same rays, and the same sub- 
stance, now of tle temperature ¢ ;—then, from the 
fact that e,>e,, we cannot even conclude that 
a,> do, still less that a’,>a’,: as it all depends 
upon the values m,, m,, m’,, and m’, of the co- 
efficient—or, as I lately called it, in the language 
of the Calculus, t’:e constant—m, which, though, 
like e, a function of A and ¢, does not necessarily 
foliow a law of increase in harmony with that to 
which e obeys. But, independently of this also, 
the relation a’,<a’, might result, if it should 
happen that e’,<e’,—a supposition having the 
same degree of probability as its converse, that 
e’,>e’,. The case of e’, =o =e’, leaves us entirely 
in the dark. 

Those. of your readers who are acquainted with 
the phenomenon of the black rim round a sodium- 
flame, placed in front of another of larger size— 
first observed by Mr. Crookes—or, still better, 
with the phenomenon of the black lines in the 
midst of the luminous bands of the sodium-spec- 
trum — produced by Professor Kirchhoff — will, 
probably, bear me out in the analogical inference 
of the second paragraph of my last letter, notwith- 


As to the action of the cold moisture of the atmos- 
phere—in contradistinction to the cireumambient 
hot moisture produced by the flame itself—upon 
an oxyhydrogen. flame, if it be such as to prevent 
any rays issuing from the flame to reach to any 
distance, how is it that the Newtonic rays which 
it emits may be seen from afar? How, also, is it 
that the atmospheric part of the spectrum of the 
electric spark may be seen by projection on screens 
placed at a distance from the electrodes, and has 
been photographed under the circumstances? The 
constituents of the atmosphere have thus evidently 
proved themselves incapable of arresting the aérial 
rays produced by incandescent oxygen and nitro- 
gen ; whence, therefore, does it follow that steam, 
diluted by air, must absorb all the oxyhydrogen- 
rays? Finally, it would be interesting to know 
whence your correspondent has ascertained that 
an oxyhydrogen - flame emits “a very definite 
selection only of the Herschellic rays.” 
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Your correspondent persists in doubting the 
permeability of red glass to Herschellic rays, 
asserting that the Newtonic rays which it admits 
* will always burn wood” without any other aid. 
Now, without referring to Melloni’s direct experi- 
ments—which settle the first part of the question— 
if your correspondent surmises aright, how is it 
that a water-diaphragm, which admits of an, at 
least, as intense beam of Newtonic rays of all 
descriptions as red glass does, but absorbs the 
Herschellio rays, is found to prevent the ignition 
of wood, under circumstances where a glass 
diaphragm does not prevent it? 

I will not waste your space with showing how, 
in the last paragraph of his latest communication, 
your correspondent is plainly at issue with the 
corresponding statement of his previous letter. 
Such facts, however, to me account for it that he 
should speak of experiments, which were com- 
municated to the British Association professedly 
in an incomplete state, as “ failures,” and further 
undertake to tender his advice with a view to pre- 
vent “a repetition” of the same results—seeing that 
his remarks (as to the value of which your readers 
are now in a position to judge for themselves) 
have all reference to Herschellic rays only, with 
which, in the experiment principally put forward 
in my paper, and which is the only one hitherto 
attempted in earnest, I am, directly, not at all 
concerned. 

Herewith I close my own part in this corres- 
pondence, begging leave to state that a much fuller 
exposition of the subject of Calcescence and related 
matters than was attempted in your own columns 
will be found in the forthcoming Report of the 
British Association, in which my papers will be 
printed in extenso.—Yours, &c., C. K. AKIN. 





CALCESCENCE. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Srr,—The following propositions of Professor 
Kirchhoff, which were not known to me last week, 
seem to settle whether so much misapprehension 
of his results has prevailed as Dr. Akin sup- 


poses :— 
l, “e= where I is a function of the length 


of the wave and the temperature only.”"—Phil. Mag., xx., 
p. 6. 

2. “The magnitude indicated by I is, as remarked in 
§5, a function of the temperature and the wave-length. 
The determination of this function is a problem of the 
highest importance ; and, though difficulties stand in the 
way of our effecting this by experiment, there is, neverthe- 
less, a well-grounded hope of ultimate success, since the 
form of the function in question is no doubt simple, as is 
the case with all functions hitherto discovered that do not 
depend on the properties of individual bodies ” (p. 12). 

3. “The wave-lengths which correspond to maxima of 
the radiating and absorbing powers are, as will be fully 
explained in another place, altogether independent of the 
temperature ” (p. 15). 

4. “The wide differences of temperature which these 
flames exhibit produce no effect upon the position of the 
bright lines in the spectrum which are characteristic of each 
metal” —in other words, upon “the wave-lengths” (or 
refrangibilities) “ which correspond to maxima of the fadi- 
ating and absorbing powers” (p. 92). 

5. “This experiment is important, because it shows 
that sodium-vapour, at a temperature much below that at 
which it becomes luminous, exerts its absorptive power at 
exactly the same point of the spectrum as it does at the 
highest temperatures which we can produce ” (p. 109). 


Dr. Akin thinks, if my “apprehensions were 
well-founded,” as to the peculiar opacity of moist 
air to the oxyhydrogen rays, the colour of a 
sodium flame “ would be invisible at some distance 
from the flame.’’ Certainly it would, “at some 
distance,” through air as much impregnated with 
soda-vapour as ordinary air is with steam. But 
I was not aware that this had been a case actually 


pts 


| verified, nor how small a distance through such 
: | air has exhibited this very effect. 
standing your correspondent’s recent objection. | 


By turning to 
the account of a remarkable experiment by Mr. 
Crookes (Phil. Mag., xxi., p. 56) he will find how 
the rays in question may be so nearly extinguished 
in the passage through Jess than an inch of air 
slightly charged with soda that the appearance of 
this air is described as “intensely black,” and like 
an opaque flame.” 

My anticipation respecting the rays of the oxy- 
hydrogen flame will, of course, apply no less to its 
visible than its Herschellic ones. Its light from 
any source within our reach must, owing to atmo- 
spheric absorption, decay rather faster than the 
inverse square of the distance; so this decay must, 
if I am right, be visibly quicker from the flame in 
question than from any other luminous source. 
This might easily be tried by placing it beside a 
different source, as platinum heated by a battery, 
regulating them till they cast at a certain distance 
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SCIENCE. 





ON THE SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENTS. 


dig year 1863 will ever be a noteworthy one in 

the annals of aérial navigation ; for while, on 
the one hand, Mr. Glaisher has been enabled by 
its aid to gather and to lay before the British 
Association a glorious harvest of facts new to 
science, on the other, Europe has been horrified by 
a tale of sickening disaster. 

It is not our present intention to tell the story 
of M. Nadar and his giant balloon, which has, 
moreover, been given in the daily press with a 
fulness which renders its repetition by us needless. 
All have heard of the enthusiasm with which the 
Parisians witnessed the ascents ; how the douanier 
was baffled at Erquelines—which should be held 
to furnish an additional argument in favour of 
natural boundaries ; and, last of all, of that course 
infernale—the balloon with closed valve, the car 
emptying its mangled occupants into forest and 
river in its mad career. 

But there are some circumstances connected 
with the matter which have been but lightly, if at 
all, touched upon, to which we may allude, more 
especially as they place the ballooning in the two 
countries in completely distinct categories. 

M. Nadar is a photographer and not an aéro- 
naut ; he uses the balloon simply as the means of 
obtaining funds wherewith to construct an aérial 
machine which shall render balloons unnecessary ; 
he has founded a society, La Société générale 
d’ Aérostation et d’ Automotion aériennes, which is 


to take the machine or machines under its espe- . 


cial protection and bring it before the public 
by means of a journal, L’ Aéronaute. We may 
remark, en passant, that, ir. the first number of this 
journal, which appeared on the day of the first 
ascent, M. Nadar indulged in an amount of invec- 
tive against the Abbé Moigno, who had expressed 
an opinion unfavourable to the success of the 
schemes—dubbing him datrachien épileptique 
amongst other titles—which was by no means 
calculated to command the respect of right- 
thinking men, and showed him to be wanting in 
discretion. 

In all the schemes upon which this society is to 
experiment en grand, the screw is the motive 
power. M. de Ponton d’Amecourt—who is the 
inventor, and not M. Nadar—has already succeeded 
in constructing a model, which raises and supports 
itself for some time, until the motive-power—a 
spring—is exhausted. 

The problem to be solved is, after the impulsion 
has once been given to the ascensional screw, to sub- 
stitute a sufficient and constant force. Suppose the 
problem solved and the machine at work high in 
the air, and a moment’s carelessness—the slightest 
accident! M. Nadar will, at all events, now 
forgive the alarm of the Abbé at the bare thought, 
if not his objections on mechanical grounds, thus 
expressed. 

“If one makes a watch of such proportions that 
the balance-wheel shall be a metre in diameter, it 
will not move with sufficient velocity, whatever be 
tlie motive force. In any machine, the fly-wheel 
can never exceed a certain maximum velocity ; and, 
moreover—and this argument is sufficient—when 
a screw exceeds a certain velocity, either in air 
or water, ‘elle fait trou,’ and its motive power 
is nil.” 

Such was the aérial machine which the Géant, 
a very Great Eastern of balloons, was to call into 
being. Had M. Nadar considered that the diffi- 
culty of managing balloons increased in geometrical 
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| 
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which both incur—there is no denying it—in the 
cause of science, are lessened by a mutual con- 
fidence and understanding, which almost renders 
a look a sufficient exponent of thought. We have 
not space to refer at length to Mr. Glaisher’s 
lecture, which gives such anadmirable account of 
ballooning from a scientific point of view; but, 
before we proceed to record some of the results 
presented by him to the British Association, let 
us add that, if our aérial travellers have done 
something for science, all lovers of science should, 


'in return, do something for the balloon. In 


France, no less a sum than £6000 has been raised 
for the advancement of the science of aérostation ; 
although it will scarcely be credited, it is, never- 
theless, a fact, that we have been dependent upon 
Mr. Coxwell’s individual exertions, and more, upon 
Mr. Coxwell’s pocket, for all the glorious facts we 
have obtained. Mr. Coxwell’s balloon was made 
by himself out of his own resources, and he has 
repaired all the shatterings it has received in the 
cause of science. Would not the present be a 
fitting opportunity to supply him with sucha one 
as the higher ascents seem imperatively to call for, 
and would place him and Mr. Glaisher in a better 
position to contend with the French giant, when 
the same giant shall take to work? We are sure 
Mr. Coxwell’s exertions in behalf of science are 
fully appreciated by the public, and that the con- 
struction of a large magnificent balloon from 
national contributions, would meet with a hearty 
response. Nor must we forget to mention that 


the balloon, in return, has done something for | 


our travellers, and a something already indicated 


in that terrible seven-mile ascent by Mr. Coxwell 


reading the aneroid while Mr. Glaisher was 
insensible. 
herself to the altered circumstances of the 
higher air, and our aéronauts are getting accli- 
matized. Thus, in the present year, they have 
been able to ascend a mile higher than last 
year without turning blue. Let us give Professor 
Owen’s explanation of this. The fact, he said, 
“‘was very interesting in physiology, and in 
relation to those with which we were already 
acquainted. We know that lungs do adapt them- 
selves to atmospheres of different degrees of den- 
sity, so that there are people who live habitually 
on high mountains and feel no difficulty in 
breathing such as is felt at once when the inhabi- 
tant of a plain or low country came up to these 
elevations. Now, that depended upon the greater 











Nature is, as usual, accommodating | 


Decline of Temperature.—* On ascending with 
a cloudy sky, the temperature usually declines till 
the clouds are reached, but, on breaking through 
them, there is always an increase of several degrees 
of temperature; and, after this, the decline of 
temperature usually continues, and would do so 
continuously if there were no disturbing causes in 
operation. On ascending with a clear sky, we 
start with a higher temperature than with a cloudy 
one, as much higher as the loss of heat caused by 
the clouds, an approximate measure of which is 
that sudden increase of temperature in passing 
from cloud to a clear sky. In no instance have lL 
met with the atmosphere in a normal state in 
respect to temperature, at different elevations— 
even up to four or five miles, warm currents 
of air have been met with. By warm I mean 
that their temperatures were higher than in 
the strata immediately beneath. These warm 
strata are variable in thickness, from 1000 feet 
to 10,000 feet, and varying from 1 deg. to 20 deg. 
in excess. It is necessary, in considering the 
law of the decrease of temperature, to take into 
account the state of the sky, and to separate 
the experiments made in one state from those in 
the other. Collecting the results in the cloudy 
state, we have, first, that the decline of tempera- 
ture, 

When the sky was cloudy— 


Deg. Ft. Deg. It. 
From 0 to 1,000 was 4°7 from 7 experiments, or 1° in 213 
” 1,000 ” 2,000 » * 2 ” 7 ” 239 
” 2,000 ” 3,000 ” 4°] ”” 10 ” 2 tt 
», 3,000 ,, 4,000 ,, 37 ,, 10 e% 271 
” 4,000 ” 5,000 ” 31 ” j ” 323 


When the sky was partially elear— 


Deg. Ft. Deg. Ft. 
From 0 to 1,000 was 7°2 from 5 experiments. or ]° in 139 


99 2,000 ,, 53 ,, 5 99 189 
9 3,000 ,, £6 = ,, 5 ” 254 
oe +000 ,, Sh ,, 6 9 295 

5,000 ,, 27 «4, 7 ”» 370 


| These results do not at all confirm the theory of 





| proportion of the minute cells of the lungs which | 





ratio with their size? We fear not; and, putting | 


his own knowledge down as nil, had he in M, 
Godard—hero though he proved himself to be— 
a man thoroughly competent by experience and 
knowledge to master the new conditions of the 
case ? 

Turning now to England, and the scientific 
ascents in which the true functions of the bailoon 
are brought out, Mr. Coxwell’s mastery of the 
philosophy, as well as of the practical part of the 
matter, is the first point of difference ; while, in his 
wise rejection of all conditions which might further 
involve the problem—such, for instance, as the 
enormous size of the Géant, and the “ compen- 
sator ” with which it is furnished—we have ano- 
ther of equal importance ; indeed, we cannot help 
suspecting that, if the. compensator were used, it 
went for something in the breakage or entangle- 
ment of the valve-line of M. Nadar’s balloon. 


are open and receive an attenuated atmosphere, 


in proportion to the minute cells that are occupied | 
by a quantity of mucus. Those on the plain did not | 


make so large a use of their breathing apparatus as 
those who lived at great altitudes, where more cells, 
occupied by mucus, would be taken up, and 
opened to free course and play; and he had no 
doubt that was the solution of the interesting fact 
mentioned by Mr. Glaisher.” Let us hope that 
his inference is as correct as his explanation. 
‘‘ Physiologists were all agreed that one condition 
of longevity was the capacity of the chest; and 
therefore he hoped the increased breathing capa- 
city acquired by Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell 
would tend to the prolongation of their lives.” 
Mr. Glaisher, however, is yet by no means 
satisfied with what he has done. Thus, each month 
must be represented by observations ; and the sea- 
borne atmosphere is yet a sealed book—its study 


| may perhaps require a night in the high air over 
the deep sea ; and this, doubtless, will be dared and 


done—Minervd duce. But how shall the observa- 
tions be recorded by them, so circumstanced ? 
borne along 
“ —_. obscuri sold sub nocte per umbram,” 

and depending from and upon a globule of the 
most inflammable gas. Will they take a page 
from the miner’s book, and use a Davy lamp? 
We trust not: the risk is greater than ever miners 
ran. The lightning must be chained for them ;— 
we do not doubt that the voltaic are in Geissler’s 
tubes would be sufficient for their purpose. 

In spite of his assertions to the contrary, Mr. 


_ Glaisher has given us some striking descriptions 


| of cloud-land. 


It is well, after he has set us all 


_ longing to see the glorious unaccustomed sight ot 
_ the sun’s rising or setting from such a point of 


Mr. Glaisher, in his admirable lecture at New- | 


castle, did full justice to Mr. Coxwell; and the 
British Association must, without doubt, con- 

ulate itself upon its aéronaut as well as 
its meteorologist ; and it is well that the risks 


view, that there is a possibility of its being brought | 





down to us by the accomplished pencil of Mr. E. | 
W. Cooke, at once A.R.A. and F.R.S., who, we | 


believe, will accompany Mr. Glaisher in some future 


ascent, when there is a chance of the elements 


being more kind than they have been this year, 
of which more anon. 

We are glad te be able to place on record here 
the following ext:scts from Mr. Glaisher’s report, 


n | read at Newcastle, which brings down our know- 
| ledge of sérial meteorology to the latest date:— 
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a decline of one degree of temperature for every 
increase of 300 feet. 

If we now consider the decrease at heights 
above the cloud-plane. The decrease of the 
temperature of the air at heights exceeding 5,000 


feet, 

Ft. Ft. Deg. “ Ft, 
From 5,000 to 6,000 was 2°8 from ]0 experiments, or] in 357 
», 8,000,, 7,000 ,, 28 ,, 8 5 1,, 357 
», 7,000,, 8,000 ,, 27 , 8 PA 1,, 370 
» 8,000,, 9,000 ,, 26 ,, 8 = 1,, 384 
», 9,000,,10,000 ,, 26 ,, 8 a. 1 ,, 384 
», 10,000 ,, 11,000 ,, 26 ,, 8 a 1,, 384 
” 11,000 ,, 12,000 ” 2°6 ” 6 ” 1 ” 384 
” 12,000 ,, 13,000 ” 2°5 9 6 ” 1 %” 400 
;, 13,000 ,, 14,000 ,, 22 ,, 6 - 1 ,, 455 
” 14,000 ” 15,000 ” 21 ” 9 ” 1 ” 477 
», 15,000 ,, 16,000 ,, 2°71 ,. 9 - 1,, 477 
», 16,000 ,, 17,000 ,, 19 ,, 9 as Bos oe 
», 17,000 ,, 18,000 ,, 18 ,, 9 on 1 ,, 556 
,, 18,000 ,, 19,000 ,, 18 ,, 9 9 1,, 556 
,, 19,000 ,, 20,000 ,, 15 ,, 9 a 1,, 667 
», 20,000 ,, 21,000 ,, 13 ,, 9 - , os See 
», 21,000 ,, 22,000 ,, 13 ,, 9 - | es 
99 22,000 ’” 23,000 39 10 9° 9 >” l 3” 1,000 
», 23,000 ,, 24,000 ,, 13 ,, 2 me bap 0a 
»» 24,000 ,, 25,000 ,, ll ,, 2 99 1,, 909 
gg 20,000 ,, COO ,, 10 » 1 - 1 ,, 1,000 
», 26,000 ,, 27,000 ,, 10 , 1 9 1 ,, 1,000 
99 27,000 ,, 28,000 ,, O08 ,, 1 99 1 ,, 1,012 
” 28,000 9 29,000 ” 0'8 ” 1 99 1 ” 1,050 


These results follow almost in sequence with those 
found with the partially clear sky, and together 
show that a change of temperature of one degree 
takes place in 139 feet near the earth, and that it 
requires fully 1000 feet for a change of one degree, 
at the height of 30,000 feet. 

By adding successively together the decrease 
due to each 1000 feet, we have the whole decrease 
of temperature from the earth to the different 
elevations :— 


Ft. Ft. Deg. Ft. 
From (0 to 1,000 the decrease was 7-2, or 1°on the average of 139 
» 3,000 - 12°5 i 160 
»» 3,000 - 17°1 99 176 
»» 4,000 99 20°5 os 195 
” 5,000 ” 23°2 os 211 
» 6,000 se 26°0 - 230 
o 7,000 99 28°8 os. 243 
» 8,000 e 31°5 2 254 
a 9,000 » 3471 9s 263 
»» 10,000 - 36°7 9 272 
»» 11,000 - 39°3 99 279 
99 12,000 ” 41°9 9” 286 
ss 138,000 o +44 ” 293 
»» 14,000 °° 46°6 99 300 
»» 15,000 ” 43°7 ” 308 
»» 16,000 - 50°8 99 314 
»» 17,000 - §2°7 - $22 
+» 18,000 ma 545 ” 330 
»» 19,000 se 56°3 - 337 
1» 20,000 " 57°8 + 346 
»» 21,000 - 59°1 - 355 
” 22,000 > 61'4 ” 358 
»» 23,000 99 62°4 - 368 
»» 24,000 * 63°7 oh 377 
” 25,000 ’” 648 ’* 386 
”” 26,000 ” 65'8 ” 396 
»» 27,000 » 66°8 - 404 
»» 28,000 % 67°7 99 413 
»» 29,000 ” 63°5 99 423 
30,000 w 70°0 - 428 
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These results, showing the whole decrease of tem- 
perature with different elevations, differ consider- 
ably from those which would be found on the 
supposition of a decline of 1 deg. of temperature 
for every 300 feet. The observed decrease in the 
first 1000 feet—viz., 7:2 deg.—is more than double 
of that given on this supposition—viz., 3°3 deg.— 
and the observed values are all greater at the 
lower elevation; but the difference between the 
two becomes less and less, till at the height of 
14,000 feet they agree. At greater elevations they 
again differ, but in the contrary way, the observed 
values being now the smaller, the differences 
between the two increasing with increased eleva- 
tion, till at 30,000 feet the difference amounts to 
no less than 30 deg. ; the observed values showing 
a decline of 70 deg. and theory a decline of 100 
deg. 

The numbers in the last column show the 
average increment of height for a decline of 1 deg., 
as found by using the temperatures of the extremi- 
ties of the column alone; and they do not differ 
much from those found by Gay-Lussac, Rush 
and Green, and Welsh at the same elevations. 
If, then, these results be laid down on a dia- 
gram, and the points joined, the resulting curve 
is a hyperbola, which is very nearly produced 

. ; 5°6295 x » 
by calculation from this formula, Tr cer 
where “2” represents the height in thousands of 
feet. 

The results from this produce a curve very 
nearly intermediate between the results derived 
from the two different states of the sky below 
5000 feet, and at points above the clouds very 
nearly the same as the line derived from observa- 
tion. 

The formula gives a decline of temperature 


At 40,000 feet of 77°1 
50,000, 82°8 
60,000 ,, 90°4 
100,000 feet or 19milesof 97°1 
200,000 ,, 38 ,, 1062 


»» 


», 300,000 ,, 57  ,, 1097 
> 400,000 3) 76 AS 
’ 528,000 3, 100 4, 1127 
,, 1,056,000 ,, 200 ,, 1156 
These numbers shows large changes near the 


earth, amounting to 24 deg. in the first mile, 
becoming less and less the further removed 
from the earth, till the variation from 100 to 


200 miles shows a decline of temperature less | 


than 3 deg. About 14,000 feet the average is the | 
| water mixed with it with respect to adjacent strata 


same as would be given by using the mean 
as found from observations on mountain sides— 
viz., 1 deg. in 300 feet ; but, at heights less and 
greater than 14,000 fect, the space is less or greater 
than 300 feet. It is certain then, in any balloon 
ascent between 8000 and 20,000 feet, if the tem- 
peratures on leaving the earth and that at the 
highest elevation were only used, that the results 
—1 deg. in 254 feet in the former, and 1 deg. in 
355 in the latter—would have been looked upon as 
generally confirming the theory of a decline of 
1 deg. in 300 feet; and hence the necessity of 
noting the temperature on leaving the earth and as 
frequently as possible afterwards, and extending the 
observations to the highest point possible 

It now became necessary to know how the decline 
of 24 deg. in the first mile was spread over that 
mile. For this purpose all the observations taken 
within one mile of the earth were arranged, and 
the results deduced for every 100 feet. When this 
was done, it was found that, in every case, the 
decline of temperature for 100 feet was largest 
when nearest to the earth, and smallest at the 
height of one mile; but that the amount of change 
for 100 feet, when near the earth, was much larger 
when the sky was clear than when it was cloudy. 
As before, it became necessary to separate the 
results into two groups—the one for cloudy and the 
other for the clear states of the sky. The decline 
of temperature was as follows :— 


When the sky was cloudy. 


For the first 300 feet 0°5 for every 100 feet. 
From 300 feet to3,400 ,, O°4 - 100 ,, 
” 3,400 ” 5,000 %? 0°3 +B) 100 ” 


Therefore, in cloudy states of the sky, the tem- 


perature of the air decreases nearly uniformly with | 


the height above the surface of the earth nearly up 
to the cloud. 


When the sky was partially cloudy. 
Ft. Deg. Ft. 


In the first 100 there was a decline of 9-9 


From 00feetto 300 - 0°8 foreach 100 
» 300 ,, 600 an 07 4, 100 
» 8 wo a 06 ,, 100 
» _900 ,, 1,800 ” 05 ,, 100 
»» 1,800 ,, 2,900 pa 04 ,, 100 
bh) 2,900 ”” 5,000 9” 03 9 100 

In some cases of quite clear sky the decline 











1 deg. The decline of temperature in cloudy 
states of the sky, near the earth, is only one 
half of that when the sky is clear. From these 
we may conclude that the decline of temperature 
is largest near the earth, smallest at the highest 
elevations, and intermediate with increasing spaces 
for the same decrease in mid-air—in these re- 
spects agreeing, therefore, with the general law 
as formed from the extreme high ascents. This 
law seems to me more natural and consistent than 
a uniform rate of decrease could be received as a 
physical law up even to moderate elevations. But 
I haye reasons to believe that the amount of 
change is different at different seasons of the year, 
and I think it is different during the night from 
during the day. And it seems certain that these 
laws will not hold good for all countries, although 
they probably will for very large tracts of country. 


I have reason to believe they will not hold good in | 


India.”’—We shall, on a future occasion, refer to 
Mr. Glaisher’s valuable report on the meteorology 
of India, contained in the blue-book recently pub- 


lished on the sanitary state of the army in that | 


country, which, from the high elevation at which 
tle observations have been taken, forms, as it were, 
the connecting link between ordinary and aérial 
meteorology. 

Variation of the Hygrometric Condition of the 
Almosphere with Elevation.—‘ From all the expe- 
riments made in the year 1862 it was found that 
at the earth’s surface there were, upon the average, 
very nearly 5 grains of water in a cubic foot of air, 
in the invisible shape of vapour, or 1-50th part of 
a cubic inch of water; or a cube of water whose 
sides were a quarter of an inch nearly. This value 
decreased gradually to one-half at the height of 
5000 fect, where there was only 1-100th of an 
inch of water in a cubic foot of air. At the height 
of 10,000 feet this amount was reduced to less 
than 1} grain ; at 15,000 feet high there was only 
9-10ths of a grain, or 1-280th part of a cubic inch ; 
at 20,000 feet this was reduced to half-a-grain ; 
and at 25,000 feet to 1-10th only of a grain, or to 
a drop of water 1-2530th part of a cubic inch, 
being 1-50th part only of the water at the surface 
of the earth; in other words, about a drop of 


water but little more than 1-100th of an inch in | 
But the actual amount met with on | 


diameter. 
any ascent will most probably differ from these 
results, as, like the temperature of the air, the 


diffusion of water seems to be very rarely in a 
| change of temperature ; then the temperature 


normal state. Strata of air with more or less 
have been experienced in every ascent. On 
ascending from the earth with a cloudy sky, the 
amount of water usually decreases from the earth 
to the cloud ; but at times there have been two or 
three different strata of moist air before the cloud 
has been reached. It then either increases some- 
what or remains constant, till, on emerging from 
the cloud, it declines—at first very rapidly, and 
generally so afterwards; but strata of moist 
or of dry air are generally met with up to 
heights of four miles. The amount of water 
in the air at the same height seems to be 
constantly varying, and to be affected with 
diurnal changes; so that, on comparing the 
moisture shown at one ascent with that experi- 
enced in another, the time of day at which the 
experiments were made will have to be considered. 
{ have been speaking of the amount of water actu- 
ally present in the air. This information, without 
reference to temperature, gives no idea of the 
moisture of the atmosphere, since the capacity of 
air for moisture doubles itself with an increase of 
about 20 deg. of temperature. A clearer idea of the 
relative moisture at different heights will be given 
by considering that amount of water in the 
air which would saturate it as divided into 100 
parts, and then ascertaining how many of these 
parts are present. From all the experiments 
treated in this way, the laws of moisture thus 
expressed are, with an overcast sky, almost uni- 
form degree of humidity to the height of 3000 
feet—or 77 out of the 100 parts—then a rather 
sudden decrease to 80, aud to 83 at 5000 feet. 
With a partially clear sky, the laws of moisture 
show a humidity on the ground with 15 out of 
100 parts less than in cloudy skies, and of 14 at 
5000 feet. Above 5000 feet the humidity decreases 
to 10 at 25,000 feet. Higher than this there would 
seem to be an almost entire absence of aqueous 
vapour. These seem to be the general laws ; but, 
as I have before remarked, the regular diminution 
is frequently interrupted, and strata of moist air 
may exist at great elevations.” 

Formation of Rain. — The opportunity of 
studying this phenomenon was afforded in the 
ascent on July 21st, 1863. Mr. Glaisher re- 
marks :—‘“ The weather on this day was bad—the 


of temperature in the first 100 feet exceeded sky was overcast, the wind was rising, and heavy 
i 
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rain falling. It was just such a day as I had long 
wanted to confirm, or otherwise, the accuracy of 
Mr. Green’s deduction relative to rain—viz., ‘That 
whenever a fall of rain happens from an overcast 
sky, there will invariably be found to exist an- 
other stratum of cloud at a certain elevation above 
the former ; and, if found to be so, to measure the 

ace between them, to measure the thickness of 
S other stratum, and to ascertain whether the 
un was shining on its upper surface. Secondly, 
to investigate sonte points in the formation of 
rain, in the clouds themselves, and to trace its 
source and successive changes downwards, with 
the view of ascertaining, if possible, the cause of 
the very much larger amount of rain collected in a 
guage near the surface of the earth than in one in 
the same locality, but placed at a higher eleva- 
tion ; to determine the temperature of the dew- 
point on the earth, under, in, and above the cloud ; 
to determine the actual amount of water present 
in these positions, whether the air was saturated 
or not, and, if not, its degree of humidity; and to 
determine the size of the drops of rain from the 
earth upwards, and to ascertain if there were 
conflicting currents of air, and, if so, their thick- 
ness.’ So long back as the years 1842 and 1843, 


8 
t 
s 


| I made many experiments to ascertain the cir- 


cumstances in which so great differences in volume 
were found to exist in the water collected at lower 
stations as compared with that at higher. The 
experiments which yielded the best results were 
those in relation to temperature. I always found 


_ that, when the rain was warm with respect to the 


temperature of the air at the time, no difference 
existed in the quantities of rain collected at 
the different heights ; but that, when the tempera- 
ture of the air was higher than the temperature of 
the rain, a difference always existed. From this 
it appears probable that the differences in the 
quantities of rain collected at different heights 
are owing, at least in part, to the great condensa- 
tion of the vapour in the lower atmosphere from 
being brought in contact with the relative cold 
rain again. The lower current was stormy and 
gusty. On the ground, and for 1000 feet above 
it, the amount of water was nearly uniform, and 
a little more than 5} grains in a cubic foot of air. 
In the next thousand feet there were less than 5 
grains ; the third thousand less than 4} grains ; 
and in 3200 fect 44 grains in the same mass of 
air. Up to 1000 feet there was scarcely any 


declined nearly uniformly from 61 deg. to 53 deg. 
The temperature of the air on the ground and for 
the first thousand feet was 61 deg.; in the next 
thousand was 56} deg.; and in the third thou- 
sand 534 deg. These temperatures could have 
supported 6 grains, 5} grains, and 4$ grains 
nearly. Therefore, the air was not quite saturated, 
but it was very nearly so. The degrees of humi- 
dity were 95 up to 1000 feet, and 94 at higher eleva- 
tions. The direction of the wind, on leaving the 
earth, was S. by E. At the height of 2200 feet 
we fell in with S.W. wind; when at the height 
of 2300 feet, the clouds below us were noticed as 
moving with great velocity and in a contrary 
direction from the motion of the balloon. At 
1800 feet high the direction again changed; when 
at the height of 1000 feet, on descending, we felt 
the presence of the wind against our faces ; and 
again, on descending, at about 1100 feet, the wind 
again pressed strongly against us; and at both of 
these times we directly afterwards changed our direc- 
tion. The balloon must have been in one current, 
and the car in another. These are the only 
instances in which I have felt the wind press 
against me in the balloon. On descending, when 
about 800 feet, we entered the lower current, and 
changed our direction of motion. The amount of 
rain at heights above 1000 feet was inconsiderable ; 
and therefore very nearly all that heavy rain came 
from the lower stratum, and where there was the 
most water present. When the rain-drops first 
were met coming from above, they were exceed- 
ingly minute—like pin-points on the note-book— 
and not numerous; lower down, they increased in 
size and in number continually till the earth was 
reached. Above the minute drops of rain was 
situated a Scotch mist ; above that, a wetting fog, 
gradually becoming less moist, and ultimately 
merging into a dry fog; above that, free from 
fog, and a comparatively dry atmosphere; and 
above again, I know not how much, the dark 
stratum of cloud. These experiments, therefore, 
confirm the correctness of Mr. Green’s observa- 
tions and deductions. It would also seem that, 
when the sky is overcast and no rain falling, that 
the sun is shining on its u surface ; and both 
these conclusions agree with all my own experi- 
ences. That double strata or layers of clouds are 
indications of rain is shown by my recent obser- 
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vations; but it is one of those facts which has so 


far attracted the attention of some observers of 
Nature as even to have passed intoa proverb. My | feet from the earth, and on another occasion at 


friend Mr. Sopwith tells me that, in the mining 
districts, where he has resided so much, it is a 
common saying that ‘It will be rain to-day—the 


clouds is twee ply thick, by which, in their homely | 


phrase, the miners clearly express that their 
expectations of rain are based on the observances 
of one range of clouds flying in the air at a higher 
elevation hen another.’ 


Formation of Flat-bottomed Clouds .—‘‘ When 
we were at the height of 2600 feet (during the 
same ascent, July 21), flat-bottomed cumulus clouds 
were at our level. The clouds were entirely within 
the influence of the north wind, their undersides 
were in contact with the east winds, with a much 
drier air, which at once dissipated all vapour in 
contact with it, and thus presented the appearance 
of flat-bottomed clouds. My friend Mr, Nasmyth, 
in a letter to me, says :—‘ The flatness of the un- 
dersides of the clouds during settled weather 
appears to me to rest on the upper surface of a 
stratum of air which appears to terminate at the 
line of flat bottom of the cloud;’ and these are 
the exact circumstances in which, on this occasion, 
I saw them.” 


Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometers.—“ Very many 
observations have been made of the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers—a good many simultaneous, or 
nearly so, with the dry and wet aspirated—of 
Daniel and Regnault’s hygrometers, up to 20,000 
feet, resulting in the general good agreement, and 
that the determination of the dew point by Daniel’s 
hygrometer is as good as by Regnault’s hygrometer, 


and that the dry and wet thermometers may be | 


used with certainty up to great heights. In the 
extreme high positions, with the dry thermometer 
near zero, it was curious to see the wet bulb 
several degrees lower, at times as much as 4 deg. 
or 5 deg. In this respect the dry and wet bulb 
thermometers followed the variations of humidity 
far better than either Daniel’s or Regnault’s—in- 
deed, the Daniel I had did not read below 10 deg. ; 
but it often happened that I was unable to get 
dew on Regnault’s at temperature below 2) deg. 
or 30 deg. 

Aneroid Barometer. — The readings of the 
first aneroid barometer which I had made 
for these observations read correctly at 30 
inches, was 01 in. too high at 25 in., increas- 
ing to 0°7 in. at 14in., and decreased to 0°5 in. 
at 11 in. A second aneroid read very nearly 
the same as the mercurial barometer, from 
30 inches to 12 inches ; a third graduated to 5 in., 
and, most carefully made and tested under the air- 
a before use, read the same as the mercurial 

arometer throughout the high ascent to 7 miles 
on September 5th, 1862. I have taken this 
instrument up with me in every high ascent 
since, and it has always read the same as the 
mercurial barometer. ‘These experiments prove 
that an aneroid barometer can be made to read 
correctly at low readings. I may mention that, 
on several occasions, aneroid barometers have 
been taken whose graduations have been too 
limited for the heights reached. These have 
not broken or become deranged by being sub- 
jected to a much less pressure than they were 
prepared for, but have resumed their readin 

on the pressure again coming within their 


graduations. 

Radiation.— A biackened bulb thermometer 
in use, with its bulb projecting beyond the 
car in such a position to receive all the sun’s 
rays, and to show their maximum effect, never 
read but a few degrees higher than the tem- 
perature of the air; whilst another, placed with 
its bulb near to the centre of the table carrying 
the several instruments, would read several degrees 
higher; but in no instance has the blackened bulb 
thermometer, after leaving the earth, read so high 
as it did when exposed to the full rays of the sun 
on the earth. e reading of a blackened bulb 
thermometer, with its bulb projecting into space, 
free from the influence of any body near to it of 
some superficial area, being lower than that of a 
similar thermometer placed with its bulb near to 
a body upon which the sun’s beams are arrested, 
is in agreement with all similar experiments I have 
made. In my paper on the radiation of heat 
from the earth, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1847, I mention the fact that a 
thermometer, with its bulb in free sp so as to 
be fully in the passing sunbeams at the height of 
14 feet from the soil, never read higher than that 
je in air shaded from the sun in the hottest 

y in summer; whilst a thermometer placed at 
the same time near the soil would read from 
40 deg. to 60 deg. higher.” 


| 


| 


| 


| This year I have been in clouds to a height exceed- 











Heights and Appearances of Clouds.—‘ In the 
year 1862, in one ascent, I was in a cloud 10,000 


7500 feet. On other occasions, all clouds, except- 
ing cirri, were within 6000 feet of the earth. 


ing four miles, and, on another occasion, the 
heights of clouds of a cirro-stratus character we 
estimated to be three or four miles, and generally 
the positions of clouds have been much higher 
than last year. In the year 1862, on emerging 
from the clouds, we broke into bright sunlight, 
and always had a beautiful sea of rocky clouds 
dazzling in their brightness beneath us. This 
year’s experience has not included any fine views 
of clouds at all. The contrast in this respect is 
ve t.” 

dipeirenes of the Sky.—“ The colour of the 
sky last year was ofa deeper blue generally than it 
has been this year. On March 31st the sky was 
of a deep Prussian blue, and on April 18th it was 
of a faint blue only, exhibiting another great con- 
trast to the appearance of last year. Sir David 
Brewster, in his recent paper on the polarization 
of the atmosphere, speaking of the blueness of the 
sky, observes—‘ We may conclude that 90 deg. is, 
in the normal state of the atmosphere, the distance 
from the sun of the place of maximum polariza- 
tion, and 45. deg. the corresponding angle of 
incidence. This determination of the place 
and angle of maximum polarization affords a | 





highly probable explanation of the azure colour of 
the sky.’ Sir Isaac Newton considers this colour | 
as a bine of the first order, though very faint 
and little; for all vapours, when they begin to 
condense and coalesce into small parcels, become | 
first of that bigness, whereby such an azure must 
be reflected.’ Professor Clausius considers the | 
vapours to be vesicles or bladders, and ascribes the | 
blue colour of the first order to reflection from the | 
thin pellicle of water. In reference to these | 
opinions the following facts are important :—1. The | 
azure colour of the sky, though resembling the 
blue of the first order when the sky is viewed 
from the earth’s surface, becomes, as observed 
from the balloon, an exceedingly deep Prussian | 
blue as we ascend to the height of five or six 
miles, which is a deep blue of the second or third | 
order. 2, The maximum polarizing angle of the | 
atmosphere being 45 deg., is that of air, and not | 
that of water, which is 53 deg. 3. At the height | 
of five, six, and seven miles the blue is the | 
brightest—‘ the air is almost deprived of moisture.’ | 
Hence it follows that the exceedingly deep Prussian 
blue cannot be produced by vesicles of water, but | 
must be caused by reflection from the molecules of | 
air, whose polarizing angle is 45 deg. The faint | 
blue which the sky exhibits at the earth’s surface is | 
therefore not the blue of the first order, and is 
merely the blue of the second or third order, 
rendered paler by the light reflected from the 
aqueous vapour in the lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere.” 

Velocity of the Wind.—“ The balloon, in almost 
every ascent, has been under the influence of dif- 
ferent currents of wind; neglecting these, and 
also neglecting all upward and downward motion, 
but simply taking the distance between the places 
of ascent and descent, the distances thus measured 
are very much more than the horizontal movement 
of the air as estimated by anemometers, although 
on some occasions the upper current has not been 
so strong as the lower current, determined by 
the interval of time from being vertical over 
one known place and another. The 7 
velocity of the balloon, neglecting all backward, 
inclined, or upward motion, in the several 
ascents were as follows, the rates registered by 
Whewell’s and Robinson’s anemometers being 
also shown :— 











Miles Miles 
Number of Travelled |Indicated by Anemometers 
Ascent, by . weneteaets ® 
Balloon. Whewell’s. | Robinson’s, 
miles, miles. miles, 
"ee 27 6 12 
2nd ° ll 3 8 
3rd ° 10 2} 6 
4th 5 0 2 
aes « + 6 12 0 2 
a... @% ° 13 l 6 
ek at el 12 2 3 
8th ° ° 22 1 6 
es »e 7 1¢ 6 
i a 30 2 6 
| ee 42 5 10 
Ae ° 18 i 2 
13th . . . . *. 29 2 10 














Scarcely 2 milesi 24 hours, 
The first thing which attracts our notice here is 
the very much greater rapidity of movement of 
the n this year than in the preceding year ; 
and the next is the t difference between the 
actual space passed over by the balloon and the 
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horizontal movement of the air as indicated by 
the two anemometers, and shows the marked dif- 
ference in the velocities between the two anemo- 
meters. I may here remark that the rapidity of 
the motion of smoke is no guide whatever to the 
motion of the air. I have seen the smoke as it 
arises from the high tower at the Crystal Palace 
apparently moving in the opposite direction to 
that of the balloon. At all events, the difference 
noticed between the motion of the balloon and 
our estimated velocities causes me not to place 
so much confidence in the results of Robinson’s 
anemometer, as I did; and I have reason to 
believe that two such instruments, placed side 
by side, would not indicate the same velocity, 
though doubtless, from the simplicity of the 
instrument, such difference would not be large, 
and would be dependent on the workmen and not 
upon the theory of the instrument. Experiments 
made in the year 1861 proved almost that the scale 
of velocity as indicated by Robinson was correct 
and in accordance with the theory of the in- 
ventor. And from 1861 I have placed con- 
fidence in Robinson’s instrument, and did so 
until the balloon passed over so much greater 
distances at times when [I am certain the 
ground wind has been quicker than the upper 
currents.” 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


WE append elements and ephemeris of a new 
comet discovered on the 9th instant by M. Biicher 
of Leipsic. They have been computed by M. 
Englemann of the Royal Observatory of that 











| town :— 
ELEMENTS. 
PERIHELION PASSAGE, DEC, 20. 
° / 
Longitude of Perihelion ‘ A . 18 
Longitude of Node . . é ~ « 106 3 
Inclination . i ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 83 26 
Perihelion distance = . . — 1°308 
Heliocentric motion, direct. 
KE PHEMERIS. 
FoR BERLIN MEAN MOoN, 
1863. af . : Brightness 
R.A Decl. Dist. Oct. 15 = 1 
zx. M. 8B o 7@ Miles. 
Nov. 1} 11 5 23 38 19 | 157,000,000 1°55 
2 11 10 323 38 AL 
3 11 15 32 39 «10 
4/ 11 20 49 | 40 2 | 146,000,000 1°72 
5 ll 26 15 40 27 
6 1l 31 50 40 52 
7 1l 37 34 41 17 
8 ll 43 27 41 42 ei. « & 1°90 


9 ll 49 30 42 6 
10 ll 55 48 42 30 
11 12 2 6 42 53 


12; 12 8 37 43 16 | 135,900,000 


13] 12 15 290 | 43 37 
14] 12 22 13 | 43 58 
15| 12 29 15 | 44 18 
16| 18 36 97 | 4 38]... 2°27 


17} 12 43 48 44 54 
18; 12 51 17 4h 54 
19} 12 58 55 45 10 
20; 13 6 42 45 26 














127,900,000} 2°44 


a a 





On the 2nd November the comet will pass near 
55 Urse Majoris, a star of the fifth magnitude; 
and on the 12th near 2 Canum Vernaticorum ; 
but at present it is too near the sun in R. A. to 
allow of a very satisfactory scrutiny. 

A 79th asteroid-—as yet unnamed—has been 
discovered by an American, Mr. J. C. Watson, 
director of Ann Arbor Observatory. The position 
on the 4th of this month was, R.A. Oh. 47m. 47s., 
Dec. +7° 33:1’, at 13h. 18m., Paris mean time ; 
with a daily motion in R.A. of—42s., and in Dee, 
—8, 

A WEEK or two ago we announced another 
metal, indium, discovered by means of spectrum 
analysis. “The cry is still they come!” M. 
Bahr has discovered another, wasium, in a mineral 
which resembles orthite, and contains silica, alu- 
minia, yttria, manganese, and other substances. 
This mineral M. Bahr terms wasite. The oxide 
of this mineral has been traced in the gadolinite 
of Ytterby and in Norwegian orthite. he oxide 
of the new metal is white, inclining to rose colour. 
Converted into nitrate, precipitated and washed, it 
has the appearance of a yellowish-brown powder, 
which gives off red vapours under the action of a 
high temperature. Its density is 3°726. It does 
not appear to have a particularly characteristic 
spectrum. 

In the last number of the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Society” is an account of observations of 
atmospheric electricity taken at Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, by Mr, Everett, by means of Professor 
Thomson's electrometer. He has-obtained the 
following results :—1. Between 7 and 8 a.m. the 
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strength of electricity is below the mean. 2. Be- 
tween 8 and 9 A.M. its strength is above the mean, 
and takes a very decided maximum. 3. There is 
apparently a minimum between 10 and 11 a.m., but 
observations few. 4. From 1 to 7 p.m. the strength 
is above the van, with the apparent exception of 
the hour 4—5. From 7 p.m. to midnight the 
strength is below the mean.—The mean here 
referred to is the mean of all observations, and is 
probably not the true mean value for the 24 
hours. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Socrrtry or Arts, October 23.—A GENERAL 
Meeting of the members of the Society was held 
on Thursday, the 22nd instant, at 4 o’clock. The 
members assembled at Burlington House. William 
Hawes, Esq., F.G.S., the Chairman of the Council, 
occupied the Chair.—The Secretary having read 
the notice convening the meeting, the Chairman 
eommenced the proceedings of this meeting by 
calling attention to the fact that, at the first annual 
meeting of the Socicty after the death of the Prince 
Consort, it was stated in the Council’s report that 
they hoped to have the honour of the Presidency 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, so 
soon as a fitting time had elapsed after the death 
of his father. In the interval, Mr. William Tooke 
filled the office of President, until recently, when 
by his death it became vacant. The Council then 
thought it right to take steps for ascertaining 
whether the Prince of Wales would accept the 
Presidency; and, at an interview with His Royal 
Highness, an address was presented, which, with 
Ilis Royal Highness’s reply, is given below :— 
To His Roya HiguNness THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

MAy 1T PLEASE YOUR RoyaAL HIGHNESS, 

We, the Council of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, humbly approach 
your Royal Highness, to ask that you will be graciously 
pleased to become a Member of the Society, with the 
view of being elected to the oftice of its President. 

The Council can never forget the obligations of the 
Society to your illustrious father, who, for a period of 
eighteen years, presided over its proceedings with so much 
advantage, not only to the Society, but to the country at 
large. 

The establishment of International Exhibitions, and the 
comprehensive designs for connecting education in Science 
and Art with productive industry, were among the many 
thoughtful endeavours of His Royal Highness to promote 
the welfare of his adopted country. 

The Council believe that your acceptance of this office 
will be a means of enabling your Royal Highness to pro- 
mote and extend the enlightened views of your lamented 
father for the advancement of Arts and Manufactures, 
and the benefit of Her Majesty’s subjects. 


On behalf of the Council, 
WILLIAM Hawes, Chairman. 
His Royal Highness was pleased to return the 
following reply :— 

GENTLEMEN,—I thank you for your address, It is not 
without much diflidence that I venture to take on myself 
the office that has been offered to me in so flattering a 
manner, feeling that there are so many better qualified 
for it than I can pretend to be. 

But it is the Queen’s wish, being herself precluded from 
taking part personally in the proceedings of your Society, 
to mark, through me, the interest she feels in a body of 
which her beloved husband was so long the head. 

On my own part, I am led to entertain the hope that, 
by accepting the situation of your President, I may be 
better able to promote the great and beneficent objects 
which my dear father had so much at heart, and in which 
he was so zealously supported by your society. 

Encouraged by this hope, and having no dearer wish 
than to assist in any way in my power towards the success 
of his great designs, I cannot refuse to accept the position 

ly 


so kindly offered to me. 


Alluding to the terms used by His Royal High- 
ness in the reply, the Chairman proposed: “ That 
the bye-laws relating to the election of members 
and officers be suspended for this meeting.” This 
having been unanimously passed, the Chairman 
proposed: “That His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales be elected a member of this Society.” 
This resolution having also been passed unani- 
mously, the Chairman said he would next propose : 
“That His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
be elected President of this Society.’ This was 
passed by acclamation. A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman was then proposed and carried unani- 
mously, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEX. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 2.—Albemarie Street. 


Meeting. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place 
‘rafalgar Square. “On the Papers read at the British Asso- 
ciation ;” C. Carter Blake, F.G.S. ‘On the Superficial Convo- 
lutions of a Microcephalic Brain:” Professor John Marshall, 
F.R.S. “On the Opening of a Cist at Burghead :” Geo: E. 
Roberts and Professor Busk, F.R.S. “On the Indian Tribes 
of Vancouver's Island ;”” Capt, Eustace Jacob 


General Monthly 








WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4th. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—Somerset House. First Evening 
Meeting. 1. ““On some Ichthyolites from New South Wales: 
Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, F.R.S., F.G.8. 2. “ Notes on the 
Geology of a portion of the Nile Valley, &c.:’’ A. Leith Adams, 
A.M., M.B. Communicated by L. Horner, F.R.S., V.P.G.S. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5th. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—Burlington House. “‘ Detection 
of Nitric Acid:” Dr. Sprengel. ‘ Physiological Variations of 
Hippurie Acid in Human Urine:” Dr. rhudichum. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—Burlington House, ‘“‘On the Genus 
Euptelea:” Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 








ART. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT ENGRAVING. 

HE discovery of photography is probably one 
of the chief causes of the decline of the 
practice of engraving. To some extent it has 
rightly and inevitably superseded the labour 
hitherto expended on multiplying copies of works 
of art. The certainty which now distinguishes 
the practice of the new process, and the accuracy 
with which fac-similes of original drawings and 
sketches, as well as inscriptions, in black and 
white are instantaneously produced by the action 
of light, happily render unnecessary a _ great 
amount of the human toil hitherto devoted by 
generations of engravers to the dissemination of 
copies of every conceivable work of art. We need 
only refer to the photographic copies made by 
Mr. Thurston Thompson of the pen-and-ink and 
chalk drawings in the Royal Collection, and to the 
large photographs taken at Leipsic from the Faust 
series of drawings by Kaulbach, noticed in No. 3 
of this journal, as illustrations of a perfection of 
imitation unattainable by any human skill. But, 
while photography is a perfect agent in the pro- 
duction of copies of black and white drawings and 
sketches, its powers are very limited when applied 
to the translation of colour. It cannot enter into 
competition with any work requiring perception 
and intelligence without suffering certain defeat. 
Of all the numberless copies and engravings from 
“ The Last Supper” of Da Vinci, none are so un- 
like the great original as those which are the off- 
spring of the camera; and, although from the 
comparative absence of colours in the originals, 
the cartoons at Hampton Court have been more 
successfully copied, the copies are replete with 
defects and small falsifications which destroy the 
general effect, and render them in any shape, 
except as fragments, wholly unsatisfactory. We 
may safely say, perhaps, that, while in some in- 
stances smoothly-painted and dimly-coloured 
pictures have been fairly copied, the application 
of photography to coloured works of art results in 
a more or less glaring misrepresentation of them 
all. Yet the camera has, to a large extent, super- 
seded the burin—not only legitimately, as we have 
seen, but also in presenting to us copies of coloured 
works that require an intelligent interpretation, 
and can therefore only be properly produced by a 
humen hand. Wecan fancy Turner’s horror on 
receiving a photographic rendering of one of his 
Italian skies ; his golden clouds turned into black, 
his cool greys and blues altogether left out, the 
thick edges of his impasto, his principal light, 
turned into a speckled dirty grey—what could he 
have made of such a proof? No intelligence in 
the camera to help him out of the difficulty, with 
only these copies from his pictures to refer to, his 
admirers would indeed have found it a difficult 
matter to disprove the assertions of his detractors 
that his pictures were founded on no principle ; 
while the latter would have pointed to them as 
“confirmation strong ” of the opinions they held 
in regard to his rank as a painter. Yet it was by 
the intelligent understanding of engravers—men 
like Pyne, Turner, Willmore, Goodall, and others, 
now passing away in the midst of a new genera- 
tion, and leaving no successors behind them—that 
the principle of Turner’s work was brought out, 
and his pictures interpreted and brought home to 
the understanding of an unbelieving public. It 
used to be said that Turner owed his reputation 
entirely to his engravers ; and in one sense he did, 
for some folk were never tired of abusing his 
pictures, and the public were converted to a belief 
in their excellence by the undeniable beauties of 
the engraved copies of them. But the master 
mind of Turner directed his engravers ; and, but 


| for this direction, the quality of their plates would 


have been very inferior. No good engraving from 


any work by this master has appeared since his | 


death. He alone was able to interpret his own 
meaning to the engravers, who were constantly 
occupied upon his works. Photographs cannot 


replace the art of engraving, which demands an 
intelligent agent, although it has had much to do 
with the decline of its practice. 

Another cause of the present low state of 
engraving in England may perhaps be found in 
the rapid development of lithography. The dis- 
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covery of Senefelder has never taken very high 

ground as a means of reproducing fine works of 
art. It was, however, well adapted for imitations 

of sketches, and afforded an easy medium for 
painters to reproduce their own works in a slight 
and sketchy manner, so that a lithographic print 
might be looked at in the light of an original 
drawing by the master himself. Some very suc- 
cessful and beautiful sketches from Gainsborough 
and others by Nash, Harding, Roberts, &., were 
the results of this process in England ; and, up to 
the present day, in France very fine lithographic 

sketches are from time to time published. But 
the uncertainty, which was the chief characteristic 
of the process, and the poor quality of the surface 
printing, rendered it unfit for elaborate works, 

and caused it to prove a dangerous venture of 
time. It has always, however, been a favourite 
medium with painters, who have fancied that they 

were misrepresented by engravers, or who found 

it easier to express their ideas with their own 
hands than to correct the copies of others; and 

it must be allowed that some of the most highly 
esteemed works of our time are simple litho- 

graphic prints. The sketches from Gainsborough, 

the battle-pieces by Raffet, the “ Maitre Wolfgang,” 

by Le Meu, &ec., &c., are instances of the value of 
the process. In this, the original form in which 

lithography was practised, it scarcely entered into 

competition with engraving ; or, when the attempt 

was made, the result only displayed the great in- 

feriority of the new process; but, within the last 

few years, this form of lithography has almost 

entirely disappeared in England, in consequence 

of the facility afforded for obtaining fac-similes of 
sketches by photography. A new development 

has also taken place, called chromo-lithography. 

By this process coloured pictures and drawings 
are copied, and in a manner that has been 
thoroughly appreciated by a not very discerning 
public. In many instances, however, especially . 
where the originals have been water-colour draw- 

ings, consisting of simple washes of colour, copies 

are remarkably good. But, where an attempt has 

been made to deal with very subtle effects of 

colour, by copying such pictures as “ The Poly- 

phemus,” or “The Old Téméraire,” the result is 

necessarily a failure. The opacity of printing ink, 

and the impossibility of exactly hitting the right 

strength of each tint in printing from a number 

of stones upon the same impression, render a fine 

work of art, by this means, impossible of attain- 

ment; but so great a charm does colour present 

to the eye, and so much fascination does it exer- 

cise, that the success of colour-printing is, at the 

present moment, complete. Chromo-lithographs 

are now to be seen everywhere; they have dis- 

placed engravings in the shop windows, they are 

the mainstay of the Arundel Society, they hang 

on the walls in every house, they are among the 

favourite book-illustrations—where, indeed, are 

they not? ‘The French have preferred to colour 

photographs from pictures; and they have suc- 

ceeded wonderfully, considering the difficulties 

that they have to overcome. The small coloured 

photographs from Meissonier, Ingres, Ivon, and 

others are more satisfactory to a cultivated eye 

than the large coarse chromo-lithographs; but 

both alike stand as causes, among others, of the 

decline of the practice of engraving. 

It is a serious question whether the art, as well 
as the practice of engraving, has not declined. It 
is long since a first-class line-engraving has been 
produced in England. The genius of one living 
engraver, and the cupidity of publishers, have 
caused the mixed mezzotint style to supersede line 
engraving. The baneful practice of securing a 
large subscription list upon the merits of an ex- 
hibited picture, or, as of late, upon the merits of 
a picture that does not exist at all, except in the 
advertising columns of the newspapers, has done 
more to destroy the quality of engraving in this 
country than any other cause whatever. Copy- 
rights and subscription lists are sold from one 
publisher to another before the engraving is 
half completed, or, perhaps, even commenced, 
Every subscriber for artist’s proofs—proofs or 
prints—is looked upon, not as one with whom a 
sacred obligation has been contracted, but as so 
much property to be hawked about in the market 
at the best price he can be screwed up to by the 
production of a cheap and inferior engraving. No 
limit is placed to the proofs as long as subscribers 
for that class of impressions can be found; and 
plates are known to have been worn out by the 
printing of proof impressions. Publishers will 
not look now at line-engravings, because capital 
must be vy returned, and therefore the sub- 
scription list be realised as readily as possible. A 


mixed mezzotint style of engraving is compara- 
tively quickly done, and that is 
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always adopted : and in good hands it is undoubt- 
edly both effective and beautiful; but the object 
is to get the print out as soon as possible, and to 
turn the subscription list into money. Most un- 
willing we are to admit that the art of engraving 
has declined in England ; but who can doubt it ? 
If we look now for any such work as Henry 
Robinson’s artist-fund plate of the “ Wolf and the 
Lamb,” or Samuel Cousins’s exquisite plate from 
Lawrence’s portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Wolf,” where shall 
we find it? In the latter case, we fear only from 
Mr. Cousins himself. The value of a painter’s 
oversight in the production of engravings from his 
own works has been already noticed in the case of 
Turner. But the touching of proofs not only with 
intelligence, but with reference to the compara- 
tively limited powers of engraving, requires con- 
siderable study and great practice. It is well 
known that ‘Turner frequently altered, and some- 
times improved, the effects of his pictures by 
touching in the proofs which were submitted from 
time to time for his inspection. Being a perfect 
master of chiaroscuro, and also a practical engraver 
himself (he etched the greater part of the “ Liber 
Studiorum”), he was unequalled in the ability he 
showed in bringing the plates engraved from his 
works to the highest point of perfection. We 
have reason to believe also that the magnificent 
series of mezzotint engravings executed during the 
lifetime of Sir Joshua Reynolds from his pictures 
was brought to perfection under his own careful 
superintendence. The proofs of these plates are 
daily becoming more valuable; and, as_ time 
marches onward, branding his pictures with decay, 
they are likely to become invaluable heirlooms of 
his genius. The touching and correction of proofs 
is now, to a great extent, left in the hands of 
artists who have specially qualified themselves for 
the work ; a few painters have mastered at once 
the knowledge of what is right, and the technical 
knowledge of engraving, which should enable them 
effectively to direct the translation of their own 
works. 

Finally, it is greatly to be regretted that Eng- 
lish engravers are seldom educated as artists. For 
the most part they are unable to draw, and are, 
therefore, entirely dependent upon the direction 
of the painter whose work they are engaged to 
engrave. Hence the number of weak and valueless 
engravings which have characterized our time— 
engravings which cannot be put in comparison 
with those of Strange, of Woollet, of Morgan, of 
Sharpe, of Robinson, of Cousins, or of the modern 
French engravers, who are educated as artists 
before they become engravers. ‘The art is worthy 
of all study and of all respect. In its best results 
it immeasurably surpasses those which have been 
achieved in emulation of it by photography ; and 
the vapi 1 effects of chromo-lithography are, indeed, 
but poor compensation for the pleasure we derive 
from a fine proof of the “ Madonna del Sisto ” of 
Raphael, or the “Shipwreck” of Turner. 





NOTES OF THE LIFE OF AUGUSTUS 
L. EGG. 
(Continued from No. 30.) 


Or papers which have hitherto appeared on 
the life of Augustus Leopold Egg have dealt 
with the character as it exhibited itself in con- 
nexion with his art. It is not now our purpose to 
ferret out his private life, to search letters for his 
social anxieties and trials, and unbury his pri- 
vate joys or sorrows—few men would elect to have 
this done for them. If one thinks his own social 
and moral history of more value than his right to 
carry his secrets to the grave, he would do this for 
himself; no other should—as, indeed, no one can 
fairly —do this for him. The most complete 
research into the private history of a man who 
has passed away fails to find each link and motive 
for action; and, without these, how can a true 
account be written of the progress of a human 
soul in its passage through the refiner’s fire? The 
writer who wishes to influence the world by such 
stories has his sphere as a novelist. Let him choose 
a world of fictitious characters, and with these 
show us in what different degrees mea live their 
life to eternal profit, and how (for this can never 
be too much exemplified) they range themselves 
on different sides in the world’s battle—not so 
often from the one being good and the other bad, 
but from a want of toleration and charity in both, 
and sometimes from a providential spirit of advo- 
of their respective causes. When, however, 

the whole of the domestic matter of a man’s life 
is shut up and sealed sacredly, surely many points 
remain, besides those connected with his profession, 
which are of interest and importance to the world 
who may come after him—to the unborn worker 











who may grow up to use the same tools and 
do the same tasks, and may innocently enough 
desire to understand how far the one who 
in these achieved greatness before him was like 
or unlike the common men who carry their 
shadows about with them backwards and for- 
wards over the world’s surface before his eyes. As 
the recorders, then, of this departed one, let us 
chronicle some of his social shavebietatica teak 
such as were hidden, but those exhibited in circles 
more or less public. 

We have said enough before to show that he 
made no profession of being a genius. He did not 


put on grand looks, by no means regarded his | 


talent as patent to himself, was very slow in de- 


ciding others to be fools; he was no despiser of | 


common sense, but, on the contrary, had a great 
respect for the same, and even cultivated it him- 
self to a remarkable degree; was very exact in 
all business transactions, loved manly sports and 





social diversion, and so differed considerably from | 


the patent genius. 
complished boatman, and spent hours 


In his youth he was an ac- 
of his | 


summer evenings on the Thames, sculling in his | 


own outrigger, which he kept at Searles’ at 
Westminster. In the winter season he passed his 


leisure evenings with great credit in the ball- | 


room. He was a constant rider up to about the 
year 1853, when he moved to the Elms, on 
Campden Hill, where he had no accommodation 
for a horse, and when he had become disgusted 
with the plan of keeping one at a livery-stables, in 
consequence of some mortifying experiences he 
had had of that plan. Notwithstanding his 
partiality for riding, it seems he but once 
went out with the hounds, and then he was 
mounted by a friend on a restless pony, which 
danced on the way to the meet, fidgetted there, 
pulled on the way to the cover, was impatient 
during the find, and, when once off, strained every 
nerve to outdistance the field, and seemed, in 
short, anxious to have the whole fun to himself, 
without the assistance of huntsman or even the 
hounds—of nothing but the fox—and at the end 
of a long day had still so much go in him, and had 
so completely tired his rider that, in coming home, 
Egg, by way of resting, was induced to accept the 
offer of a companion, on a regular hunter of six- 
teen hands, to change. Egg, we are assured, en- 
joyed himself immensely, although he was so stiff 
from the unceasing strain upon him that for two 
or three days after he could scarcely walk. 
Amongst his other accomplishments Egg was an 
admirable actor, and one of the most distinguished 
of the amateurs who acted in aid of the funds for 
the almshouses for decayed players—first, in 1852, 


| tiousness. 


which some whom he cautioned professed to have 
for enjoying it with limitations of discretion. One 
reason of this prejudice may have been in his aa 
sonal dislike to the duties of a fashionable life 

Leaving cards he had neither time nor inclination 
for; and attendance at modern conversaziones, 
which require a man to go out at bed-time, and 
give no chance of social intercourse but of the most 
conventional and preliminary kind, he abhorred. 
‘Depend upon it,”’ he would say, referring to the 
aristocracy, “they only care for you as a sort of 
curiosity. While you serve their purpose they 
will be politeness itself to you; but, when there is 
no longer any novelty in your reputation, they will 
drop you without scruple.” One of his friends on 
one occasion denied that all were of such nature, 
and said—‘“ I admif there are vulgar persons in 
this as in all other society. As to these, I may 
use them as they use me. It is surely an advan- 
tage to see all phases of human life to any man 
who, like an artist, has to study humanity: and 
surely it is more necessary to use present op- 
portunity, if it is to exist only for a short time.” 
But Egg was not convinced that this could be 
done with a proper consideration to the respect 
due to a professional position. The aristocracy 
were offensively patronizing in his eyes, and were 
destitute of the capacity to appreciate a man who 
was too proud to care from whence he came. And, 
while they were so, he was inclined to leave them 
the fullest enjoyment of their exclusive prejudices. 
“The mere fact of your going to them 1s taken as 
a homage to their ridiculous pretensions,” he 
argued. In fear of offending all our readers un- 
justly with this unpopular view of our hero, we 
must explain that he would add, “ Yes, I have 
heard they ”—referring to some particular family 
—“are very superior people; and really, if one 
considers how much such persons are kow-towed to 


all their lifetimes, it is a wonder there are any 


sensible ones among them.” He was, notwith- 
standing this independence, a man with a strong 
principle of veneration in him. Age and worth 
in any class he paid the most marked defer- 
ence to. His respectful kindness to an elder, 
the late Mr. Mulready for instance, was pleasing 
to witness. The evident interest with which he 
inquired about his health, the attention he paid 
to every word uttered, the care with which he 
always addressed him as “Sir,” exhibited a con- 
sideration not often seen in these days of bump- 
These are little facts, it may be said, 
but they are characteristic ones also. While 
thus dwelling upon traits of his social nature, 


_ we may make the interest of this chapter stronger 


at the Haymarket, in Bulwer’s comedy of ‘‘ Not so | 


Bad as we Seem,” and three years later, if we 
may anticipate, in Wilkie Collins’s “ Frozen 
Deep,” in different parts of the country. 
Want” was his character in this last. 
up” in this was irresistibly funny. There would 
have been something painful to his friends, who 
knew his own state, in the truth with which he 
gave the asthmatic wheezings of the droll cook 
had he not at the same time made himself so 
thoroughly the character that the player was 
forgotten. Of his life behind the scenes we are 
unable to speak of our own knowledge; but we 
are happy in being allowed to give a valuable 
letter from Mr. Dickens, the leader of this party, 
written in reply to a request for any information 
he might have on this subject, which furnishes 
the best idea of the impression he created upon 


* Job | 
His “get | 





his companions, although it gives no details of | 
| from what he imagined—as it always is, or we should 


fact :— 


I should have immediately complied with your request, 
but for this sufficient reason, that I really have nothing to 
tell which the public has any claim to know. The dear 
fellow was always one of the most popular of the party— 
always sweet - tempered, humorous, conscientious, tho- 
rougaly good, and thoroughly beloved. I always advised 
with him about the composition of the figures and the 
like ; and his artistic feeling and patience were what you 
kuow them to have been. ere is not a single grain of 
alloy, thank God, in remembrance of our intimate personal 
association. But I look back upon his ways and words in 
that half-gipsy life of our theatricals as sanctified by his 
death, and not belonging to the public at all. In that 
aspect of his life, as in every other, he was a thoroughly 
staunch, reliable man, All else I regard as private com- 
panionship and confidence. 


His friends were, throughout his life, of his own 
class—not of his own profession only. Authors, 
actors, merchants, and men of all intellectual pur- 
suits made up the number. With fashionable 
society he never mixed as a rule. He regarded 
this circle as most dangerous to the prospects of 
an artist; and we have heard him frequently guard 

oung men amongst his friends against joining 
it. The distractions of a life in such circles 
he considered fatal to serious study, and he 


| never had perfect trust in the strength of min 
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| son is a better 


by detailing the progress of a somewhat 
stormy discussion between him and a younger 
artist of opposite views who was defending the 
works of a friend of which Egg disapproved. 
We take it up at a point at which the latter 
had been animadverting upon a particular pic- 
ture. He went on :—“It is exaggerated and 
false to Nature throughout. You don’t tell me 
that Robinson (Brown and Jones are illustrious 
names now in Art) pretends that the back-ground 
is true? I maintain that it is altogether forced 
and artificial in form and colour.” “ But,’’ said 
the other, who was an old friend, and took the 
liberties of one, though a young man, “you are 
like a newspaper critic! Here, Robinson, to my 
knowledge, went and painted the whole scene 
from Nature; and you come to it, and, because 
the thing is not exactly as you preconceive it, you 
denounce the work as wrong. I dare say, when 
Robinson went to Nature, he found that different 


have nothing to learn—and he might as well have 
decided that Nature was false. ‘“ But,” said Egg, 
*T’ve seen Nature too! You talk as if Robinson 
were incapable of making a mistake.” “I mean to 
say,” said the other, keeping pace with his anta- 
gonist in excitement, “that Robinson, under the 
circumstances, was less likely to make a mistake in 
painting than you are in criticizing.” “Then, I 
suppose,” said Egg, “ you mean to say that Robin- 
ainter than I.” “ Well, as you 
ress me,” said the younger, “I must say I think 
eis.’ “Humph!” grunted Egg, as he took an 


| apple and peeled it leisurely, evidently reflecting 





_on the severe, and, as it was, certainly unjust 


decision. Coming to the end, in the quietest 
manner possible, with a reflective frown and a jolt 
of the head, he said, “ Well, I must admit I wish 
I were as good a draftsman as Robinson.” Cer- 
tainly, when Egg thade this admission to a can- 
tankerous disputant in his own house, he had but 
little to learn in the way of self-control. 

We have already given an instance of Egg’s kind- 
ness to Mr. Holman Hunt when he was a very 
young man. We are now enabled to add another, 
as narrated by that gentleman himself :—“ In 1851 
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I had sent a picture to the exhibition which had | 


engaged me the whole of the previous year and 
swallowed up all my little capital, which, I may 
explain, was that furnished by the sale of the 
‘Rienzi,’ effected, as you have narrated, through 
the kind instrumentality of Mr. Egg. The exhibi- 
tion again went by without my picture finding a 
purchaser—no uncommon event in the early life of 
an artist. One gentleman, congratulating me 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


upon my previous work, had, as I remembered, | 


told me that he would have bought it himself had 
it been a smaller and a lower-priced picture, and 
that, if I painted some picture of a single figure, 
or two figures only, they would command a 
ready sale, and that he should be glad to see 
anything of the kind I might undertake, with a 
view to deciding upon one for himself. Since then 
the whole tone of the public opinion had changed 
in regard to the work of our school. The press, 
which at first spoke of it favourably, had discovered 
all our faults, and we had become laughing-stocks 
in the profession and amongst amateurs of art. 
But the gentleman who had regarded my previous 
work so flatteringly was, I knew, a person of inde- 
pendent judgment, and the possibility of his 
having forgotten the kind suggestion in the twelve- 
month did not occur to me; I therefore relied 
on his patronage as a means of keeping myself 
afloat for a few months. Accordingly, I selected 
three subjects, and made drawings of them; one 
of these was the prison-scene, ‘Claudio and 
Isabella,’ from ‘Measure for Measure.’ I sat 
up night after night to complete these; and 
one morning sallied out, with portfolio under 
my arm, to call upon this gentleman after break- 
fast. He received me very kindly, but listened 
with evident surprise, looked at the drawings, 
and ended the interview by explaining that he 
had no memory of having proposed to give me a 
commission, and said, in addition, that in any 
case he should not have been disposed to take 
either of the designs which I had brought. As 
Egg’s house was in the neighbourhood, I called 
upon him. He had just begun work. I explained 
to him my mistake, and said how sorry I felt at 
having gone to his friend with the declaration 
that he had given me a commission, and put him 
to the necessity of assuring me that this was not 
the case. Egg exclaimed, ‘Do you mean to say 
he said that he had never given you a commission ? 
But did he say positively that he had not ? that 
he had never told you to paint a small picture for 
him? Why I heard him tell a whole room full of 
people one evening that he had done so in the 
morning.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘I certainly thought he 
had, or I should scarcely have gone to him and so 
positively reminded him of it; certainly he had 
entirely forgotten it. Independently of this, he 
did not like my designs, I am sorry to say; but 
this I should have been more prepared for than 
the other difficulty. I have done them in too great 
a hurry, probably, and, in the satisfaction of having 
conquered certain difficulties, did not consider that 
my ultimate purpose was not fully done justice to 
in these working drawings ; perhaps, too, they are 
not up to the mark even in idea.’ ‘Would you 
mind showing them to me?’ Egg said. ‘ With all 
my heart,’ I replied ; ‘indeed, I should be glad 
for you to tell me candidly what you think of 
them, for I cannot trust my own opinion.’ When 
I had undone my parcel, he examined the drawings 
attentively. He objected to the quaintness of 
some of the forms, but accounted for this by the 
fact of the works having been done without 
models, and, to my great satisfaction, assured me 
that, generally, he found them to be full of 
merit. Upon the design of ‘Claudio and Isabella’ 
he looked with especial favour. In the end he said : 
‘I have long intended to ask you to paint me a 
small picture—I once spoke of this to you. I cannot 
now afford to give you a commission for either of 
these, they would have more work in them than I 
could pay you for; but, if you will undertake some- 
thing for about so-and-so,’ mentioning the sum, ‘ I 
should be glad for you to begin at once. Seein 

you have not sold your picture,’ he added, breaking 
off from his serious tone into a sort of kind banter, 
‘I can imagine you are not overburdened with 
money,eh? eh? It might not be inconvenient to 
you to receive a little on account, eh? It isn’t 
pleasant to meet a landlord on the stairs when one 
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the same time to let me paint the ‘Claudio and 
Isabella’ for the commission, if he really thought 
it would make a picture of a kind that he would 
be interested in. ‘Ono!’ he said; ‘it would be 
too much for the money. A single figure of a 
girl—one of Shakespeare’s heroines, for example— 
without subject, would be quite as much as I should 
expect. Asto this,’ he said, taking up the design, 
‘It would not be paid for with double the 
money.’ I pleaded, however, that I had great 
interest in the subject, had a panel at home 
of the right size, and thought it important 
for my position that I should continue to appear 
before the public with works that would arrest 
attention. He admitted these arguments to be of 
weight, and agreed to my commencing it, on the 
understanding that I should be free to withdraw 
the picture, and substitute any other of smaller 
size at any time; and thus ended our interview. 
He watched the progress of the picture with great 
interest whenever he came to my studio. When, 
‘ater, I sold my current year’s picture, he ad- 
vised me to put this aside for a larger picture 
that I had at hand, and repeated the same advice 
the following year—so that it was only ready for 
the Academy in 1853. One day, some weeks after 
it had been sent in, he came, telling me that the 
picture had obtained a good place on the line in 
the large room, that it was very much liked, that 
several persons had already applied for it, and 
that I might sell it for my own price. When I 
shook my head, he went on: ‘ Of course, I cannot 
think of keeping it, much as I like it.’ 
that the picture was for no one but him; that the 
fact of its being so popular only made me more 
anxious for him to have it. We had quite a warm 


| friendly contention on the subject; but, in the 
| end, seeing that I was firm, he was obliged to give 
he said, ‘we will have a petit 
| original. 


way. ‘ Weil,’ 
dinner at Greenwich over it ;’ and, accordingly, 
we went down, in a few days, and ate white- 
bait, and drank wine, at his expense, to our 
good fellowship. Yet he never seemed to think 
that he had paid me for the picture. He spoke of 
it always as one of his most valued possessions, 
and, to my surprise, I find, told most of my friends 
that I had made him a present of it. In nar- 
rating this, one of the many instances of the 
consideration and goodness of our lost friend 
towards unestablished members of our profession, 
I fear I have taken up more space than is my 
share; but I have a pride in having won the 
favourable opinion of this good man and true 
artist, and a pleasure in remembering every inci- 
dent of our friendship, which overrule my shame 
at appearing egotistical, and invest all my memo- 
ries of him with interest. These feelings I profess 
to forestall the charge of diffuseness ; but I hope 
there may be a value in the anecdote to those to 
whom it may not be personally interesting, as an 
example of liberality in an elder towards a younger 
man not generally supposed to occur in our 
circles.” 

Mr. Hunt’s account of this transaction may 
conclude our present notice. 





ART NOTES. 


THE first term of the tenth year of the Working 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street commenced 
on the 26th inst. Mr. Ruskin’s Drawing Class is 
conducted as usual. A Drawing Class for the 
human figure is under the superintendence of Mr. 
Cave Thomas ; and a class for the study of still 
life is to be conducted by Mr. Lowes Dickenson. 

Mr. Cave THomAs has undertaken to decorate 
the apse of Christ Church, Lisson Grove, the 
Rector of which is the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies, M.A. 


THE Paris papers mention the discovery of two | 1, ME 
| Reeves seems to have the faculty of playing in 


Murillos. About three weeks since two paintings, 
said to be Murillos, were advertised to be sold by 
auction at the auction-room in the Rue Drouot. 
On the day of sale not a bidder was to be found; 


| but, the next day, a person called on the auctioneer 


_ and offered 8000 fr. for the two paintings. 


The 


auctioneer declined to sell them by private hand, 


_ but the buyer persevered, and increased his offer 


is in arrears, eh 2’ and then he rubbed his hands | 
_ government, who discovered the signature of 


together, and acted the creditor, saying, ‘Oh! 
Mr. Hunt, if you'll excuse me, sir, I was about 
to ask you if you could accommodate me with your 
little bill. I have to make one or two heavy pay- 
ments at the beginning of the week, and, if you 
could oblige, sir > When our laughing sub- 





sided, he added, ‘If ten pounds would be of any 
service to you, I will write a cheque now.’ [I 
accepted the kind offer gratefully, asking him at 








to 12,000 fr., and eventually to 20,000 fr. This 
appeared suspicious to the auctioneer, and he sent 
them to be cleaned to the restorer employed by 


Murillo. The paintings are said to be worth 


| 200,000 fr., and the auctioneer would gladly have 


knocked them down the first day for 1200 fr. 

THE statue of Napoleon I. on the column of the 
Place Vendéme in Paris is about to be removed. 
On the same site stood formerly a colossal eques- 
trian statue of Louis XIV. in bronze, which was 
erected in 1669, and demolished in 1792. The 
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_ the dynasty. 





| July, 1833. 
| military costume, cocked hat, and redingote. 


statue of Napoleon which surmounted the column, 
made out of the cannon taken by the French during 
the German campaign in 1805, was torn from its 
pedestal in 1814, and melted down to form part 
of the horse of Henri IV. in the Pont Neuf; and 
during the Restoration a flag-staff and a flewr-de- 
lis occupied its place. The statue, as it now stands, 
was replaced by Louis Philippe on the 28th of 
It represents the emperor in his 
It is 
the intention of Napoleon III., however, to make 
him reappear in imperial robes, the crown on his 
head and the sceptre in his hand, as the founder of 
The future place of the statue will 
not be the Place Vendéme, but the Round Point 
of the Avenue of Courbevoie, where his remains, 
brought from St. Helena by the Prince de Joinville, 
were landed in 1840. 

Tuer Austrian Commission have now issued 
their report on the International Exhibition of 
1862, edited by Dr. Joseph Arenstein, with 305 
woodcuts and 11 lithographic tables. 

Mope ts for the monument of Frederic William 
III., to be erected at Cologne, have been sent in 
by fifteen competitors both in and out of Ger- 
many. There are eight equestrian statues and 
seven monumental columns, more or less architec- 
turally ornamented. 

THE city of Kehlheim has recently been adorned 
by the two statues of the ex-King of Bavaria, 
Ludwig I., and the reigning monarch, Maximilian 
II. Both works are by Professor Halbig. 

THE civic council at Naples have decided upon 
the erection of two monuments—one for Victor 
Emmanuel and one for Garibaldi. 

THE electro-metallurgic works of L. Oudry in 
Anteuil are busy with the galvano-plastic repro- 


| duction of the bas-reliefs of the column of Trajan 








at Rome. The copy will be of the size of the 
The 415 bas-reliefs at the foot of the 
column alone cover a space of more than 500 
métres. 

Tue Vice-King of Egpyt has made the Votiv- 
Kirche in Vienna a present of twenty-three blocks 
of oriental alabaster, taken from the alabaster quar- 
ries in Upper Egypt, towards the erection of an 
altar. The Sheikh of Eden, Joseph Karam, has con- 
tributed twenty-two cedars for the same purpose. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK—MR. SIMS REEVES 
IN “FAUST.” 


HAT the greater contains the less is nearly as 
much an axiom in art as in mathematics. 
Whoever excels in the higher style is nearly certain 
to succeed in the lower. Mr. Sims Reeves’s per- 
formance in “ Faust” is an instance of this. As 
a singer of sacred music in the grandest of all 
styles he has for some time past been without a 
rival. M. Gounod’s may be called the sacredest 
of opera music. It is scarcely ever without a 
certain solemnity which places it apart from 
what is commonly heard on the boards of the 
Italian stage; and Mr. Reeves sings it with 
same dignity and breadth of style which he 
throws into the great songs of the “ Messiah ” 
or “St. Paul.” This is equally felt in his ren- 
dering of the more energetic and declamatory 
scenes, and in the passages expressive of the ten- 
derer emotions. He can be vehement and fiery 
without being violent; he can sing the delicate 
music of a love-scene without dropping, as is the 
fashion of so many tenors, into a tone of sickly 
sentimentality. Taking it altogether, his per- 
formance of “ Faust” is at least equal to either 
of the two presentments of the part which have 
been witnessed by Londoners. Seldom as he 
appears on a stage other than the English, Mr. 


Italian with more ease and spirit than five-sixths 
of those who use it as their mother-tongue. It is 
impossible to say that he quite /ooks the character of 
the rejuvenescent philospher. Few men and few 
actors can assume at will the semblance of such 
a bel cavalier as Goethe and Gounod fancied. 
But he acts the part really well. In the garden 
scene, the most difficult of all, being the one most 
likely to be marred by coarseness or vulgarized by 
conyentionality, he keeps happily clear of both 
these risks. The sentiment of the song—“Salve 
dimora casta e pura”—the almost awe excited by 
the sight of the innocent purity and simplicity of 
Margaret governs his conception of the whole 
scene. And his play throughout the opera shows 
the same mixture of spirit and intelligence with a 
never-failing refinement of tone. Of the vocal 
merits of the performance it is scarcely necessary 
to say much. The in many respects unsurpassed 
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beauty of Mr. Reeves’s singing, and its few defi- 
ciencies, are sufficiently well known to all musical 
listeners. Both are brought out in his singing of 
the music of “ Faust.” One cannot help regretting 
that a voice quite unequalled for the union of 
force and richness, the strong and the sweet, is at 
length showing signs of the effect of some years 
of continuous wear and tear. To this cause, 
possibly, must be set down the almost entire ab- 
sence of a mezza voce. Mr. Reeves’s closing 
cadences are sometimes quite inaudible, and the 
sudden transition from “ff” or “f” to “ pp,”’ 
without any intervening gradation of power, is 
a fault which even the richness and beauty of his 
tones can scarcely make amends for. This, how- 
ever, which is about the only defect that chal- 
lenges our notice, is but a small deduction from 
the pleasure of hearing music such as M. Gounod’s 
sung by artists such as Mr. Reeves and Madlle. 
Titiens. Whoever desires a more exquisite fusion 
of all the elements of beauty than is given, for 
instance, in the concerted finale to the third act, 
must be difficult to please. 

The popularity of the opera shows no sign of 
diminishing. It hav taken Europe by storm. The 
occasional performances of the last week at her 
Majesty’s Theatre have consisted of nothing else. 
The first night, by the way, was signalized by the 
non-appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was an- 
nounced, by a placard dated “ half-past six p.m.,”’ 
to be “indisposed.”” This mention of an hour 
seemed to imply a hint to the great tenor that 
it would be more convenient to the public to be 
informed somewhat earlier of the intended absence 
of their favourite. As it was, Signor Volpini, by 
volunteering to take the part, which he had never 
sung before, at a few minutes’ notice, saved a 
vast audience the disappointment of seeing no 
opera at all. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue “Chamber Opera’? called “Jessy Lea,” 
by Mr. G. Macfarren, with which Mr. German 
Reed is going to open his entertainment on Mon- 
day Srenng, has four characters, which are to be 

en by Miss Edith Wynn, Miss Poole, Mr. 
Whiffin, and Mr. Wilkinson. _ This experiment of 
introducing into England a new form of musical 
entertainment deserves to be encouraged. 

Mr. ArtHur CHAppELt, the director of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, has issued his pro- 
gramme for the coming season. It promises in 
effect an adherence to the principles of manage- 
ment which have been found to answer so well 
for the past five seasons, hinting at the same 
time at a possibility of introducing, in future, 
more works by recent and contemporary com- 








M. Feris’s latest orchestral and chamber com- 
positions are just about to be published in score 
and by the firm of Schlott & Co., of Brussels, 
London, &. They comprise two symphonies, 
two string quintetts, and a string sestett. 

Tue Pasdeloup Concerts—the Popular Philhar- 
monic of Paris—recommenced for the season last 
Sunday. 

Reports from Paris speak, as tney have done 
for an indefinite number of weeks past, of the 
coming production of Berlioz’s “Troyens ”’ at the 
Thédtre Lyri ue, 


Dr. Wester of Winchester will open the new 
organ, just erected at the Agricultural Hall by 
tao teh ow (built ~ wy International Exhibi- 
tion), ing a prelude to the performance of 
the “ ictal” om Wednesday pas 

MEYERBEER’S “ AFRICAINE.”’—The destination 
of this opera was once an interesting topic of 
speculation, but the subject threatens to become 
quite an infliction. Gossip has been going on for 
years eng on the questions where, when, and 
with w 


singers does the master intend to b 
out his long-expected opera, finished, it is waide 
seventeen years ago? Oneis bound to hope for a 
work than the “ Huguenots” or “ Prophéte ;” 
but, really, it would be almost a deserved go 
if the opus magnum proved a failure. M. Meyer- 
beer's exigence has reached the limit of caprice. 
The last rumour is that Patti, Lucca, Naudin, and 
Tamberlik are to be the recipients of the several 
parte, and Covent Garden the fortunate locality. 
t would be an honour well deserved by the 
theatre. 
Tue members of the family Van Beethoven 
have protested against the recent exhuniation of 


—— to ae ae ee which 
thout t] et nos 
pal hee only awakened in them the most 





painful feelings, and that they will strenuously 
oppose the carrying out of further projects 
alvady conceived and made known, in that 
matter,’’ 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


NOVEMBER 2nd to 7th. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert (Lotto, Hallé, &e,), St. James’s 
Hall, 8 p.m, 


SUREDAT ~Cheret Concert (“Messiah”), Agricultural Hall, 
p.m, 
WEDNESDAY.—Mendelssohn Commemoration Concert (Leslie’s 
Choir, &c.), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Benedict’s “Richard Coeur de Lion,” “ Faust” 
Selection, &c., St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— “The Desert 
Flower” every evening. 
“Opera di Camera” (Mr. German Reed), Gallery of 
Illustration, every evening, 8 p.m,, and 3 p.m. on 
Saturday. 











THE DRAMA. 


“UN ANGLAIS TIMIDE” AT THE HAY- 
MARKET, AND “A WINTER’S TALE” 
AT THE SURREY. 

M* CHARLES MATHEWS, with pockets 


full of golden opinions and no end of un- 
blushing honours thick upon him, has returned to 
the Haymarket after a two years’ absence, and has 
met with as hearty a welcome as ever greeted the 
return of a wanderer. Always the gayest of light 
comedians, he comes back to us gayer than ever, 
and—will it be credited >—younger than he has 
been any time these ten years past! It is useless 
to say that he must be at least two years older 
than he was when he last appeared at the Hay- 
market: simply, he is not. John Keats, who died 
when he was only twenty-four years of age, used 
to say that he had lived sixty years. There are 
different ways of computing time. Leigh Hunt 


puts it very prettily in one of his minor poems,,. 


when he says, “ Love is time with us.” There- 
fore we beg to be allowed to repeat that Mr. 
Charles Mathews, the always young, is to be seen 
at the Haymarket nightly, younger than ever. 
Most playgoers remember the little one-act farce 
brought out by him at the Lyceum a dozen years 
ago, under the title of “Cool as a Cucumber,” in 
which he played one of his most “ characteristic 
characters,” as the bills express it. His cool- 
ness and gaiety in it were inimitably his own. 
He represented a young gentleman, a victim of 
constitutional bashfulness, who had been sent 
by his family for a tour on the Continent 
as a curative for his distressing moral infir- 
mity. The cure had been radical, and he had 
returned to England, not only relieved of all bash- 
fulness, but metamorphosed into the very personi- 
fication of barefaced impudence. On the Rhine 
he had met somebody with a cigar-case bearing 
the name of Barkins, and on his return to London 
he had seen a brass door-plate inscribed with the 
name of Barkins. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he introduced himself to the Barkins’s drawing- 
room, as the friend of the owner of the cigar-case, 
whom he took for granted must be the son of the 
drawing-room’s proprietor. By monopolizing the 
whole of the talk, saying everything for everybody, 
and doing everything on the most fanciful of pre- 
mises, he produced the most bewildering mystifi- 
cation in the minds of the whole Barkins family. 
When it was explained that the cigar-case was a 
gage @amour, lost on the Rhine, and found 
by some person unknown, the cool gentle- 
man was not for a moment nonplused. If it 
wasn’t young Barkins who had the cigar-case 
on the Rhine, it was young Barkins then and 
there in the drawing-room, wanting to be married 
to the pretty maker of the cigar-case, and for- 
bidden by the stern command of the parental 
Barkins. The unabashed young gentleman insisted 
on the old father’s consent being given without 
delay—on pain of bringing the curtain down 
before the piece was properly ended. Barkins 
senior remaining obdurate, the curtain was 
brought down; but only to be raised upon a pic- 
ture of old Barkins bestowing the parental bene- 
diction upon the pair of lovers, under the patron- 
age and protection of the oe young 
stranger. It was a happy idea of Mr. Charles 
Mathews to translate this piece into French, and 
to play it in Paris. He could hardly have selected 
any other small piece from his répertoire that 
would so well have answered his purpose. In 
oar See his acting in this farce is exquisitely 

ished, eloquent, and ls —at the present time, 


more than ever so; an t he should have been 


called upon to play this one character for upwards 
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of forty nights at the Variétés in Paris is a 
crowning evidence of its admirable quality. 

The return of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews 
has led to the revival of Mr. Planché’s well- 
remembered burlesque on the “ Antigone” of 
Sophocles, which was played at Covent Garden in 
1845. The “ Golden ase ”? was brought out as 
the Easter piece at the Haymarket in the same 
year, the chief characters being sustained by 
Madame Vestris, Miss P. Horton, and Mr. Charles 
Mathews. « No doubt the revival of this piece has 
been determined on for the purpose of introducing 
Mrs. Charles Mathews in a new class of character. 
Her success as Medea will be among the memor- 
able events of her career. It is by very far her 
best performance, and is in some respects extremely 
powerful. Its principal attractiveness, however, 1s 
in the grace and spirit with which the Colchian 
sorceress is presented. Mrs. Mathews makes a 
very charming fury indeed; and the changes of 
feeling between the early days of her love for 
Jason and the jealous torments of her later life 
were marked with a real artistic force and precision 
of embodiment. It will be recollected that the 
“Golden Fleece ’’ is constructed on the model 
of the Greek tragedy, the form being severely 
followed. Mr. Charles Mathews plays his 
original character of the Chorus, in which capa- 
city he attends upon the action of the piece, 
receives the confidences of the characters, explains 
to the audiences the obscurities of the plot, 
and with rattling comment, song, and repartee, 
keeps the drama going and the spectators in a 
state of delightful cheerfulness. Mr. Compton, 
who plays two kings, Metes of Colchis and Creon 
of Corinth, makes some very excellent fooling in 
both characters ; and Miss Louise Keeley acts and 
sings capitally as the adventurous but very ill- 
behaving Jason. 

No day has yet been named for the produc- 
tion of Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s new comedy, 
which, we hear, is to be called ‘‘ Silken Fetters ;” 
but, on Saturday evening next, a new comic piece in 
two acts, under the title of ‘‘ A Bull in a China 
Shop,”’ is to be brought out, Mr. Charles Mathews 
playing the principal character. 

As an experiment, the production of “ A Win- 
ter’s Tale” at the Surrey will be satisfactory to 
the managers, we imagine. There is no doubt 
that, though it will not bear close criticism, it is 
relished by the habitués of this popular theatre. 
We think that Mr. Anderson has gone a step too 
far in the deference which he pays to the uncritical 
likings of his audience, when he introduces the 
conventional dances and costumes of the ballet 
into the “ sheep-shearing ” festival, and allows one 
of the latest and most hackneyed waltz tunes (“ Il 
Bacio”) to be played as a saltatory accompani- 
ment. Of his own performance of the wildly jea- 
lous Leontes there is much to be said in commen- 
dation. He has a clear conception of the character ; 
and, though he occasionally over-acts his part, 
there are touches—especially towards the end of 
the play—that are truly masterly. The great 
scene of the animated statue produced a deep im- 
pression on the crowded audience, and was in every 
way worthy of the applause bestowed upon it. 

Dvurine the past week the “ Deal Boatman,’’ 
which, in conjunction with “ Manfred,”’ was found 
to weigh a little too heavily upon the Drury Lane’ 
bill, has been played at the City of London, Mr. 
G. Belmore performing his original character. 
This arrangement, however, has not prevented his 
playing each evening in “ A Roland for an Oliver ” 
at Drury Lane. 

Durine@ the week Miss Latimer has been play- 
ing the part of Hmily St. Evremond in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s “ Ticket-of-Leavye Man”’ at the Olympic, 
in consequence of the indisposition of Miss 
Hughes. Miss Latimer plays with a great deal 
of spirit, and evidently represents the character 
from an original point of view. 

A PERFORMANCE is being organized at the 
Princess’s for the benefit of Mr. J. Clarke, the 
favourite low comedian of the Strand, who met 
with an accident on New Year’s Day last which 
has, up to the present time, incapacitated him for 
acting. The evening fixed for this performance is 
Saturday next, November 7th, and alarge number 
of his brother actors have volunteered their ser- 
vices for the occasion. Mr. Clarke enjoyed an 
immense popularity at the Strand Theatre, and 
no doubt the projected benefit will be a sub- 
stantial one. 

Tue erection of the new “ People’s Theatre ” 
in Munich will soon be commenced in good 
earnest on the Eichthalanger. About a third of 
the sum required, amounting to 194,000 florins, 
is already in the hands of the committee, and the 
rest will soon be raised. 
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RIVINGTON’S 


13, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
AND 41, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 





THE THRESHOLD OF REVELATION ; 


Or, SOME INQUIRY INTO THE PROVINCE AND TRUE 
CHARACTER OF THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS, 


By the Rev. W. 8. LEWIS, M.A., 


Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ripon, and formerly Chaplain of 
nity College, Cambridge. 
[ Ready. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


PLAIN THOUGHTS ON IMPORTANT 
CHURCH SUBJECTS. 


By the VEN. R. C. COXE, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. 
Small 8vo. 


MARGARET STOURTON; 


Or, A YEAR OF GOVERNESS LIFE. 
Elegantly printed in small 8yo., 5s. [ Just published, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Containing the Authorized Version, with Marginal Cor- 
rections of Readings and Renderings; Marginal Refer- 
ences; and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
In Two large Volumes, 8vo. 


Vou. I., Pant I1., is in the Press. 


Part I., containing the first three Gospels, with a Map 
of the Journeyings of our Lord, is now ready, price 12s, 


[In the Press, 


SCRIPTURE RECORD of the LIFE and 
TIMES of SAMUEL the PROPHET. 


By the Author of ‘‘Scrrervrg Recorp of THE BLESSED 
Virary.”’ 


Small 8yo., 3s. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS 


ADAPTED TO THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
By tHe Rev. W. J. HALL, 
With ACCOMPANYING TUNES, selected and arranged 
by Joun Foster, Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal, Vicar Choral of Westminster Abbey, and formerly 


Organist of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. 2s. 6d., in limp 
cloth. [ Just published, 


To this and all other Editions a Supplement of Additiona! 
Hymns has been added. 


THE ADELPHI OF TERENCE; 
With English Notes by the 


REV. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


[In a few days. 


Small 8vo. [In the Press. 
THE PSALMS INTERPRETED OF 
. CHRIST. 


With Notes and Reflections by the 
REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
In Three Volumes, small 8vo. Volume I, [Jn the Press. 


“I CAME .. . TO FULFIL;” 


An Essay towards the Interpretation of the Apocalypse 
according to this Word. With Appendices on Ezekiel 
xl-—xlviii. and Plans. 


BY THE REV. B. STRACEY CLARKE, 
Rector of Little Braxted. 
8vo. [In the Press. 


THE DIVINE WEEK; 


Or, Outlines of a Harmony of the Geologic Periods with 
the Mosaic ‘‘ Days’’ of Creation. 
By the Rev. J. H. WORGAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 


ESSAYS; 
CHIEFLY ON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


By the Rev. T. E. ESPIN, B.D., 
Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, and Rural Dean. 


In One Vol., 8vo. {In the Press. 


The OFFICE of the HOLY COMMUNION 


IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


A Series of Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Paddington. 


By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in 


Two Vols., small Svo., 10s. 6d. {Lately published. 
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HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD, 


DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 


By J. Foster Kuirx. 


Portraits. Two Vols., 8vo. 


The career of Charles the 
Bold has usually been regarded 
as merely a romantic episode 
in European history. As such 
it forms the framework of two 
of Scott’s most brilliant fictions 
—*Quentin Durward” and 
“Anne of Geierstein.” That 
great writer has exhibited its 
salient features, if not with 
strict fidelity, yet with a vigo- 
rous touch and in vivid colours 
that seemed to forbid any at- 
tempt of a weaker hand to pro- 
duce the same effects by a more 
literal treatment of the subject. 
Even on the Continent it has 
never been presented with 
fulness and in detail, except in 
M. de Barante’s elegant rifaci- 
mento of the French Chroni- 
clers of the 15th century. That 
it was, however, a subject de- 
serving closer research and an 
ampler delineation has been 
speerens to those scholars in 

elgium, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, who, during 
the last twenty years, have 
found in its separate portions 
a fresh and fruitful field for 
their investigations. Some cor- 
respondence in reference to the 
matter passed between the late 
Mr. Prescott and the distin- 
—- Belgian archivist, M. 
yachard, who expressed a wish 
that the American historian 
might be induced to employ his 


pen on so attractive a theme. 
Availing himself of his well- 
known facilities for procuring 
the necessary materials, Mr. 
Prescott formed a collection, 
but only that he might, with 
his accustomed generosity 
lace it at the disposition o 
the friend who had first con- 
ceived the idea, and who had 
long shared with him in those 
studies from which the world 
has derived no ordinary advan- 
tage. The result is a work of 
which two volumes are now 
offered to the public, and which 
a third volume in course of 
reparation will complete. It 
8 an attempt to bring together 
and to embody in a symmetri- 
cal narrative all that the con- 
temporary chroniclers and 
memoir-writers, the extant 
letters and other documentary 
evidence, and the critical dis- 
cussions of the present day, 
could contribute for the just 
appreciation of a remarkable 
epoch, grand historical figures, 
and an eventful story. An en- 
tirely new light is thrown on 
some of the most important 
events in Charles’s career, his 
position as the “‘ Napoleon of 
he Middle Ages” is fully indi- 
cated, and the influence is 
traced both of hisambition and 
of his fall upon the destinies of 
the principal European states, 








THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF 


INDIA, Illustrated by 75 ew my taken on the 
Spot. By Masor Grit. Described by Jamzs Frreus- 
son, F.R.S. Medium 8vo. 


irl, 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING 


IN ITALY, from Second to Sixteenth Century. De- 
rived from Historical Researches as well as Inspection 
of the Works of Art in that Country. By J. A. Crows 
and G. B. Cavaucasetie, Illustrations. Two Vols. 
8vo. 


Iv 


METALLURGY OF IRON AND 


STEEL. By Joun Percy, F.R.S. Mlustrations. 8vo. 


BABYLON, MEDIA, and PERSIA. 


Their History, Grocrarpuy, and Antiquities. By 
Proressor Rawtinson. Forming Vols. II. and ITI. of 
** Ancient Eastern Monarchies.’’ Illustrations. 8vo. 


DIARY OF MARY, COUNTESS 


COWPER, Lapy oF Tax BEDCHAMBER TO CAROLINE, 
Princess OF WALES. Portrait. 8vyo. 


Vil, 


SIAM, CAMBOJIA, AND LAO; 


A Narrative oF Travers AND Discovgerigs, By the 
late Henri Movuor, F.R.G.S. Illustrations. 8vo. 


Vitl, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS; ais 


Lirk AND Times. From materials collected by the late 
C. R. Lestre, R.A. Edited by Tom Taytor, Portraits 
and Illustrations. Two Vols. 8vo. 


THE MUSIC OF THE MOST AN- 


CIENT NATIONS; particularly of the Assrrrans, 
Eeyptians, and Hesrews; with Special Reference to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. By 
Cart Engst. Illustrated. 8vo, 


A NEW LIFE OF CICERO. By 


WiiviaM Forsyta, M.A.,Q.C. Illustrations, Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK TO THE WESTERN 


CATHEDRALS; Bristot, Guiovucrstrxr, H&rerorp, 
Worcrstser, and Licnrizitp, By R. J. Kine, B.A. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


xii. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T.B.SsHaw. A New 
Besos, carefully revised re-written. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Dr. Wm. Sirs. 
Post 8vyo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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13, Great MaRLBoROUGH Sraeeer, 


LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


MESSRS. HURST and BLACKETT beg to announce 
that they are preparing for publication ‘“‘THE LIFE 
OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD,” from his Private Corre 

spondence and Family Papers in the possession of 
Josprx Maryse, Esq., F.8S.A., and other Authentio 
Sources, By Eriza Merserarp. In Two Volumes, 8vo., 
with Five Portraits and Numerous Illustrations. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of *‘ Nathalie,’’ &c., &c. Three Volumes. 


** This is one of the best productions of Miss Kavanagh’s pen. 
‘Queen Mab’ is more charming than any of her former crea- 
tions.”’—Observer. 


THE BROWNS AND THE SMITHS. 


By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,’’ &c. Three Vols. 


FLORIAN’S HUSBAND. Three Volumes. 


“A brilliant work.”—Sun. 


THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W.G. Mills, 


Author of “‘ Notice to Quit,’’ &c. Three Volumes. 
[Just Ready. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: 


An Illustrated Edition from no less than Sixty Original 
Drawings by George Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel; 
4to.; with magnificent Emblematic Cover, 2ls.; or in 
morocco, 31s, 6d, 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY IN 
CASHMERE AND THIBET. 


By a ey Ky1eut, 48th Regiment. In 8vo., with Forty- 
ve fine Illustrations on Stone and Wood, 21s, 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE,” 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,”’ and 
**The Channings. Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE ICE MAIDEN. 


By Hans Caristian ANDERSEN, Author of ‘‘ The Impro- 
visatore.’’ With Forty Illustrations by Zwecker. 4to. 
lés., gilt edges. 


CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 


By Lapy Hornsy. In imperial 8vo., with many beauti- 
ful Chromo- Lithographs, 21s, 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. By Cuartzs D. Yoner. Two Volumes, 8vo., 750 
pages in each, 42s. 


MY IMPRISONMENT ; 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM MY JOURNAL KEPT IN 
THE OLD CAPITOL ,PRISON AT WASHINGTON. 
- Rose GrREENHOW. Post8vo., 10s, 6d. With a Portrait 
of the Author, 











DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY ALEXANDRINA 
VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MEANING AND 
DERIVATION OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Sorny 
Moopy. Post 8vo, 


WHAT to do with the COLD MUTTON ; 


Together with many other approved Recipes for the 
Kitchen of a Gentleman of Moderate Income, Small 8vo., 
2s. 6d. SO Pst. & i 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ORATOR, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


THE SPEECHES of this world-renowned Orator and 
Anti-Slavery Agitator have just been published in 
America, They are comp in one elegant octavo 
volume, and cover a period of twenty-five years of 
American history—from 1837 to 1863—and present, in 
words of re pro eloquence, in his opinion, the causes 





of society 
in America during the past three years. He deals as 


Trtswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, have the Work 
on sale, price 10s, 6d. 

*,* Four editions of these Speeches were called for in 
one month in America. 
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MESSRS. GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A SPRING and SUMMER in LAPLAND. 


With Notes on the Fauna of Lulei Lapmark. By Ay Op 
BusuMan, Author of ‘‘ Bush Wanderings in Australia.’’ 
Post 8vo., cloth. [In November. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR 
OF REDCLYFFE,” &c. 


THE WARS OF WAPSBURGH. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Taz Hxrr or Repcriyrre,”’ &c. 
Cloth gilt. [Nearly Ready. 


MR. MORIER EVANS’S NEW WORK. 


SPECULATIVE NOTES AND NOTES 
ON SPECULATION, 


IDEAL AND REAL. By D. Mortrer Evans. Author of 
** Facts, Failures, and Frauds,’’ ‘‘ History of the Com- 
mercial Crisis,’’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth, [In November. 





NEW WORK BY DR. SPENCER COBBOLD. 


ENTOZOA: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HELMIN- 
THOLOGY. With a particular Account of the Internal 
Parasites of Man, and the Diseases they occasion. By 
T. Spencer Coszoip, M.D., F.L.S. Illustrated by 
numerous Coloured and Tinted Plates. [Jn preparation, 


ENGLAND'S WORKSHOPS. 


Metal Workshops—Chemical Workshops— Glass Work- 
shops -— Provision and Supply Workshops — Domestic 
Workshops. By 
Dr. G. L. M. STRAUSS. 
C. W. QUIN, F.C.8. 
JOHN C, BROUGH. 
In One Volume. 


THOMAS ARCHER. 
W. B. TEGETMEIER. 
W. J. PROWSE. 


[In November. 


THE MAGNET STORIES, 
FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 
Srxtn VoLtumMeE. 
ConrtTENTS. 


FANNY’S FANCIES. By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 

SWEET SPRING TIME. By THOMAS MILLER. 

CALDAS, A STORY OF STONEHENGE. By JuLIA CORNER, 
THE POOR COUSIN. By FRANCES BROWNE. 

THE PLANTER’S SON. By W. HEARD HILLYARD. 

THE MERIVALES. By SARA Woop. 

PETER DRAKE’S DREAM, By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


Illustrated with Thirty Engravings, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. By 
Gracr Aeuiiar, Author of ‘‘ Woman’s Friendship,’’ &c. 
New Edition, Illustrated, feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. 


A NEW WORK ON 
THE CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 


By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


With Illustrations. [In the Press. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


MICROSCOPE TEACHINGS. 


Descriptions of various Objects of ial Interest and 
Beauty adapted for Microscopic Observation. Ilus- 
trated by the Author’s Original Drawings. With Direc- 
tions for the Arrangement of a Microscope, and the 
Collection and Mounting of ee. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Warp, Author of ‘‘ Telescope Teachings.’’ Illustrated 
with Sixteen Coloured Plates, cloth gilt. [Nearly Ready. 


THE 


DESK BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 


Designed to afford Assistance in Composition, and also 


as a work of Reference requisite to the 8 , and 
useful to the Student. By Joun Suerer. Small post 
8vo., cloth. [In a few days. 


PROFITABLE GARDENING. 


A Practical Guide to the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
and other useful Out-door Garden Products. Intended 
for the use of Amateurs, Gentlemen’s Gardeners, Allot- 
tees, and Growers for Market. By Suietey Hipverp. 
Small 8vo., cloth, with Tlustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. 


Review of Natural History, Microscopic Research, and 
Reereative Science. Volumes I., II., and IIL, A 
xe 78. 6d, each, handsomely bound. Illustrated with 
-six Coloured and Tinted Plates, and numerous 


Engravings on Wood. 
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GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster Row. 





Shortly, in One Volume, square crown 8vo., 


MODERN 


ITS JOURNALISM, LITERATURE, 


FRANCE, 


AND SOCTETY. 


By A. V. KIRWAN, Ese., Barrister-at-Law, 


Author of the Article “ France,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘“‘ Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France,” 
and “ Garrisons of France,” &c. 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Ready November 2nd, Parr L., price 1s., 


Tracts for the Christian Sea- 


SONS: being Readings for every Sunday and Holyday 
in the Year. Third Series. Conducted by the Rev. 
James RussEtt Wooprorp, M.A., Vicar of Kempsford, 
Gloucestershire. 

This Series will possess one distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Since the issue of the former Tracts, public 
attention has been especially fixed upon the Old Testa- 
ment; and the question, ‘‘ How that portion of Holy Scrip- 
ture can be read with comfort and profit by plain people ? ”’ 
becomes increasingly prominent. In order to meet this 
requirement of the times, the subjects of the New Series 
of Hracts will be taken chiefly from the Books of the Old 
Testament, and an endeavour will be made by care- 
ful and reverent exposition to draw out the doctrinal and 
moral teaching involved in the various narratives, which 
renders them, amidst all changes of time and place, still 
profitable for instruction in righteousness. 

*.* Amo the Writers the following have promised their 
assistance: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford; Right 
Rev, the Bishop Coadjutor of Edinburgh; Ven. Archdeacon 
Bickersteth; Rev. Dr. Goulburn; Rev. Dr. Moberly; Rev. Dr. 
Hessey (late Bampton Lecturer); Rev. T. L. Claughton; Rey. 
Prebendary Freeman; Rev. W. Walsham How; Rev. C. E, 
Kennaway, &c., &c. 

CONTENTS OF PART I. 

1, THE FULNESS OF TIME. | 3. CHRIST Ly‘ HIGH-PRIEST 
is St. ANDREW. ; | « Oneter THE Kine OF A 
oe CHRIST THE TEACHER OF j SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. | *2. St. THOMAS. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JaAmMEs PARKER. 





Just published, Part I., small 4to., sewed, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s., 


Analysis of the Census of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE for 1861. In Three Parts. By 
C. A. Coxsr, of the General Register Office. Part I. 
ENGLAND AND WALEs. 

“The author has classified and arranged the dry statistics so 
as to make them readable and easy of reference.’’—Ohbserver. 

“Mr. C. A. Coke has done the public a rare service. He has 
infused life into the dry parliamentary returns, and has pro- 
duced a work easy of reference and full of the most interesting 
details.”"—READER. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall. 


Sir Bernard Burke’s Landed 


GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 
The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that the 
Fourth Edition of this important Work is now ready, 
complete in One Volume, bound in cloth, price £2. 16s. ; 
and also the Second and concluding Part, price 30s, 


59, Pall Mall, London. 








Now Ready, in 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


The Cotton Trade: Its Bearing 


upon the PROSPERITY of GREAT BRITAIN and 
COMMERCE of the AMERICAN REPUBLICS con- 
sidered in Connection with the System of NEGRO 
SLAVERY in the CONFEDERATE STATES. By 
GrorGe McHenry (Pennsylvania). 


London: Saunprers, Ottey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 








HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’’ &c. 


“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
“nae is whole energies to the task.’”"—THE READER, March7, 


“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
Properly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
istressing malady.”’—T'he Press, March 14, 1863, 


London: Lonemay, Grren, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings, 











122, FLext Street, Lonpon. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce 
for early publication the undermentioned New Works, 
which can be found at every Circulating Library on 
the days announced for publication. 


I. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo, price 21s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
DETECTIVE. 


Bry “WATERS.” 
[In a few days, 





II. 
In Two Vols, post 8vo., price 21s., 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN; 
Or, STRONG AND TRUE. 


By AUSTYN GRAHAM. 
Author of ‘The Parson and the Poor,” &c. 
| Early in November, 





IIt. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s., 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


Epitrp spy EDMUND YATES. 
[On November 28, 





IV. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 


| Immediately. 





v 


NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 3ls. 6d., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
| Early in December. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Tuer undermentioned New Works may be now had at 
every Circulating Library. Subscribers to those useful 
Institutions should not experience any delay in obtaining 


copies, as adequate editions have been printed, and the 
type is kept standing, to meet every demand as quickly 


as it arises. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 


Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. [Second Edition, shortly. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, ready. 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 
One Volume, 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
[This day. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 
[This day. 


London: Jonw Maxwett & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





On Monday, Nov. 2, Never Before Published, price 2s., 


BEL DEMONIOQO, 
A LOVE STORY. 
By Author of ‘‘ Taz Duxr’s Morto.”’ 


*,.* The New Dramaat the Lyceum Theatre is founded 
upon this most powerful Romance of the Heart. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 
A FULL REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MEETING 


OF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
EDITED, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 


By J. N. LOCKYER, Ese., F.R.A.S., 
Will be found in Nos. 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 2s. 8d. 
CRDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSEMEN. 
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Shortly will be published, demy 8vo., 700 or 800 pp., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES. 


EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 





PHILLIPS’S LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
This Day is published, in 8vo., price 12s., cloth, 


The Law of Copyright in 


WORKS OF LITERATURE AND ART, and in the 
Application of Designs. With the Statutes relating 
thereto. By Cuaruxs Parmer Puituies, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

The object of the author has been to write a book of moderate 
bulk, which would present a concise and connected statement 
of the whole law of copyright in this country. 

This volume contains separate chapters on copyright before 
and after publication in literary and musical works—in the re- 
a and performance of dramas and musical composi- 

ions—on the copyright of the Crown, and of certain Univer- 
sities and Colleges—on copyright in lectures after public deli- 
very—in — ned engravings—in paintings, drawings, and 

hotographs—in sculpture—in designs (ornamental and useful) 
astly, on international congriahs, 

All the important judicial decisions and dicta, at law and in 
equity, upon the subject will, the author hopes, be foun d in the 
work, and in the Appendix are the statutes to which it may be 
necessary to refer. 


V. & R. Srevens, Sons, and Hayrnegs, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, 26, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Just Published, price 5s., cloth boards, 


A Handy Book of the Law of 


COPYRIGHT, comprising Litgrary, Dramatic, and 
Musicat Copyriest, and CopyriGut in ENGRAVINGs, 
Scutpturr, and Works of Art. With an Appendix, 
containing the Statutes, Convention with France, and 
Forms under 25 & 26 Vict. c. 68. By F. P. Cuarrriti and 
Joun SnHoarp, LL.D. 


Henry Sweet, 3, Chancery Lane. 





Price One Shilling, 


The Story of the Mhow Court- 


MARTIAL. Recited by J.O. See CORNHILL MAGA- 
ZINE for November. 


Smirn, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 














| 


NEW WORK BY REV. R. DEMAUS, M.A. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, illustrated, price 2s. 6d., 


CLASS-BOOK OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
I. 

CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE; comprehending 
Specimens of the most distinguished Prose Writers from 
Chaucer to the Present Time, with Biographical Notices, 
&e., &c. Pp. 564, fep. 8vo., 4s, 6d.; or in Two Parts at 
2s. 6d. each. 

II. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, fep. 8vo., 2s. 
III. 
ELEMENTARY READING BOOK, Illustrated, 
18mo., Is. 


Edinburgh: Apam and CHarutrs Brack; and all 
Booksellers. 





MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 





In feap. 8vo., printed on toned paper, cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d., 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
With a New Steel Portrait of the Author. 


This Volume will be ready on the 6th of November, 
and in order to effect a Simultaneous Delivery, Book- 
sellers are requested to forward their Orders at once. 


London: RovutLepGr, WaRNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon Street, 








THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, RACHEL RAY, 


WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON 


NOVEMBER 3rp. 





CHAPMAN AND 


HALL, 


193, PICCADILLY. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. MARK LEMON, 


In a few days will be published, in Three Vols., price 
£1. 11s. 6d., 


Wait for the End. By Mark 


LEMON, 
London: BrapBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





This Day is published, price 12s., a New Series, being 
the Fourth, of 


Pictures of Life and Character. 


By Joun Lexcu, 
Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


—_— 





This Day is published, the First Volume of 
A NEW EDITION OF 


The Worksof Douglas Jerrold. 


With an Introductory Memoir, by his Son, W. Brian- 
CHARD JERROLD; and Frontispieces on Steel by Joun 
Lerca. This Edition will be published in Four Monthly 
Vols., price 6s. each. 


Brappvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
In Fifteen Vols., crown 8vo., cloth, price 63s., with Illustrations 
Notes, and Index, 
THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 
OF 
- 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
VoL. I. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
II. RECOLLECTIONS of THE LAKE POETS, 
Ill. LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT. 
IV. THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH, 
V. DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
VI. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 
Vil. PROTESTANTISM, and other Essays. 
VIII. LEADERS in LITERATURE, 
IX. THE CASARS, and other Writings. 
X. STYLE and RHETORIC. 
XI. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING. 
XII. SPECULATIONS—LITERARY and PHILOSOPHIC 
XIII, LETTERS, CONVERSATION, &c. 
XIV, AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 1790—1803. 


Votume XV. BIOGRAPHIES — SHAKESPRARE, POPR 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. On the Political Parties of Modern 
— land—Toryism, Whiggism, and Radicalism; and General 

ndex. 

The last Volume is not contained in the former Edition. 
Separate Volumes, 4s. 6d. each. 


Edinburgh : A. andC, Brack. London: Loneman & Co. ; 
and all Booksellers, 





GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, FOR PRESENTS, BIRTHDAY AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





HOME INFLUENCE. 


A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 


Fcap. 8vo., Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE MOTHERS RECOMPENSE. 


A Sequel to ‘* Home Infiuence.”’ 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 


A Story of Domestic Life. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS; 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 


A Story from Scottish History. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and other Illustrations. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s, 


Feap. 8vo., Dlustrated, cloth gilt, §s. 


or, The Martyr. 


Feap. 8vo., Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5g, 


Feap. 8vo., Illustrated, cloth gilt, Gs. 


HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 


Tales, 


Feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 


Characters and Sketches from the Holy Scriptures. 


Two Vols., feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 10s. 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR. WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, in crown 8vo., price 3s, 6d., the Second 
Edition of 


Sympathy ; or, Words for the 


WEAK AND THE WEARY. By the Rev. Davip 
A. Doupney, of St. Luke’s, Bedminster. 


* Excellent pepere. ... They are devout, and thoroughly 
evangelical and orthodox.’’—Record, 


London: W1iLtu1amM Macrnrosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








, Ty ‘ | 
How We Managed our Night 
SCHOOL. By a CLERGyMAN’s Wirs. Price Twopence, 
London : WiLt1amM MacintosH, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C, 














Now Ready, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


Reposing in Jesus; or, the 
TRUE SECRET OF GRACE AND STRENGTH. 

“A book for the believer: fullof matter of the deepest interest, 
It places many subjects in a new light, which tend to confirm 


faith and bring comfort to the soul, We strongly recommend 
the work.’’—Kingston’s Magazine. 


London ; Witt1am Macrntosa, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


In feap., cloth, 


Rome’s Orders not Valid in 


ENGLAND'S CHURCH. The Practical Recognition of 
them shown to be Unscriptural, Unreasonable, and 
Civilly and Ecclesiastically unlawful. By Lex ANGLI- 
cana. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 6d. 


London: WiLtram Macrytosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo., 5s., 


Our Covenant God. By Rev. 


G. E. Wrinstow. 


“We commend it to all who value sound instruction, clear 
reasoning, and Christian charity, combined in the cause of true 
religion.”’—Literary Gazette. 


London; WittraAm Macrntosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C, 








Fcap., 1s. 6d., 


Reflections on Important 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. By Rev. H. Powrr. 


“The object of the writer is briefly to show the harmony of 
the doctrinal, ethical, and miraculous elements in the New 
Testament with nature and reason, The thoughts are very 
suggestive,’’—Avangetical Magazine. 


London: WILLIAM Macintosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C, 








In crown 8vyo., SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND, 5s., 


The **I Wills’ of the Psalmist : 


Being the Determinations of the Man of God as found in 
some of the ‘‘ I Wills’ of the Psalms, By the Rey. P. B, 
Power, M.A, 


In crown 8yo., Srxta THovsanp, 5s., 


The “I Wills” of Christ: 


being Thoughts upon some of the Passages in which the 
words ‘‘I will’’ are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By 
the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 


London : Wi1Ltt1am Macrytosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


1s, 6d., cloth, 


The Mourning Mother Com- 


FORTED: being Passages in Prose and Verse, Original 
and Selected. By the Rev. Tuomas Jackson, Rector of 
Stoke Newington. 


London: WrtiramM Macrntosa, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Third Edition, 18mo., price 9d., 


‘Heaven our Home;”’ or, 


Memorials of Sarah C——. Gathered chiefly from her 
own Letters. Second Edition. With a Preface by the 
Rey. R. W. Greavss, Rector of Tooting. 


London: Wrii1am Macrntosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


’ 





In cloth boards, 2s, 6d, ; limp cloth, 2s., 


Pentecostal Blessings: What 


were they? And may we still Pray for them? Notes 
of Lectures. By the Rev. Davip Prrearry, Torquay. 


London: Witt1M Macryntosn, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 


Paraphrase of the Revelation 


OF SAINT JOHN, according to the Hore Apocalytice 
of the Rev. E. B. Elliott, M.A. Drawn up by Archdeacon 
Pratr. 


London : Witt14M Macrytoss, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fcap., 8vo., cloth, 1s., 


Slave Life in Virginia and 


KENTUCKY; or, Fifty Yearsof Slavery in the Southern 
States of America. By Francis Fepric, an escaped 
Slave. With Preface by Rev. C. Lex. 


London: Witt1amM Macross, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 

Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
ow , a8 contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 

of longhand writing. 
Phonography is easily lesrned, and is of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F, Prrmwan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I, Prrmayn, Parsonage Lane. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. 
printed from the Musical Standard, 
“A clever brochure,”—READER. 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 


Re- 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 15s.; free by Post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA, Third Edition. By Lzro H. Grinpon. 


“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. cs 4 
——_ nobly does the author discourse on the crowded mysteries 
and many-coloured phenomena of existence. . . . We can com- 
mend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating book,’’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

* Full of profound and admirable observations, and pervaded 
by a devout and philosophical spirit. The work has great 
merit, and will well repay an attentive study.”—Zclectic Review, 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., 280 pages, cloth, lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetarian Cookery: Its 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE, founded on Chemical 
Analysis, and embracing the most Approved Methods of 
the Art. By the Author of ‘‘ Fruits anp FariInacka THE 
Prorgr Foop or Man.”’ 


London: Frep. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hann-Boox for 
Connoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrrrs, F.8,A. 





Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained, 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre. 


Price Sixpence, 40 pp., 8vo., 
THE 


Supply of Cotton from India. 


Letters by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry, Author of 
** Obstructions to Trade in India,’’ ‘‘ Free Trade and the 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,’’ &c. 


P. 8. Kina, 34, Parliament Street, London. 











Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London, 
By Ricwarp Metcatrs, Esq. 


Lxuats and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the Hypropatuic EstastisnmMent, New Barnet. 





The Monuments of Italy. 
By Brisson Freres. Consisting of 52 PuHorograpnic 
Views of the principal monuments of Roms, VxENicr, 
Pisa, Frorgencr, and Miran. Mounted on royal board, 
size 18 x 15. Price to Subscribers for the Collection 
complete, delivered in Portfolio, £23. 10s. Separately, 
10s. each plate. Specimen Collection on view, and 
Subscribers’ names received at 


Messrs. MacLzean and Hags, 26, Haymarket, 8. W. ; 
Me. W. Sroonsr, 239, Strand, W.C.; Mr. GLADWELL, 
21, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and Vicror Devarvug, 
10, Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 








Early in December, Price One Shilling, 


The Builders’ and Mechanics’ 


ALMANACK, DIARY, AND TRADE COMPANION 
FOR 1864, Containing Illustrations and Articles on 
subjects of interest to Architects, Surveyors, Builders, 
Mechanics, Engineers, Patentees, Cement Manufacturers, 
Brick and Tile Makers, &., &c.; and a Portrait of 
Alderman James C. Lawrzncs, President of the Buiiders’ 
Benevolent Institution, 


London: B. Biaxsz, 421, Strand. , 


PIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


Tux 28 Parts are now Comp.Ers, containing 336 dif- 
ferent Strupies of Simple Outlines, Animals, Figures, 
Landscapes, Genre, and Ornaments. A sample collection 





gy tA wh Le, of 5s. 2d. in Stamps. 
This Work should laced in the hands of every child. 
To be had of all Boo and Stationers; at the 


Narionat Socretry’s Dxrosrrory, Westminster; and 
w of the Publisher, Victog Dsxanvs, 10, 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, 


307, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
Surenz Supscererion, ONE GUINEA.—Famity anp Country Susscrirtions, rrom THREE GUINEAS. 





JUST READY, 


A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of BOOKS of the PAST SEASON 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





L. BOOTH, 307, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





ABOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF 


Rare, Curious, Useful, and 


VALUABLE BOOKS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, in 
Various Lanevacrs and Crassss of LITERATURE, 
Spienpip Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, and Illus- 
trated Works, Beautifully InLuminaTsp MANUSCRIPTS On 
Vellum, &c., &c., are now on Sale at very greatly re- 
duced prices, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 

17, and 18, New Srezer, Covent Garprn, Lonpon, W.C. 

*.* A NEW CATALOGUE for November, including a Selection 


of Books from the valuable Library of the late H. T. BUCKLE, 
Esq., will be forwarded on the receipt of Two Postage Stamps. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona.”’ 


“He has all the feeling of a true poet, His work contains 
many beauties.”—Morning Post. 

‘A volume of word-pictures,”—Odbserver. | . 

** Glowing with the rich colouring of the tropics.” —Daily News. 

‘He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts.”—Zra. 
Gertie amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore,’’— 

vitic. 


London: Rozsgrt Harpwicxx, 192, Piccadilly. 


A BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 








New Edition, foolscap S8vo., illustrated by GzrorGr 
CRUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it inthis volume. After reading it 
from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered and antici- 
pated feasts, of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, we close 
he book, exclaiming, 

** Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.” 
—THE READER. 

“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.”’—Saturday Review. 

* Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable, It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
it is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’”’—Atheneum. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. 


By the Author of “‘ Stretton or Rinawoop Cass.” 





T. F. A. Day, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


C. E. MUDIE begs respectfully to inform the Sub- 
scribers to his Library, and the Public generally, that, 
with a view to furnish the largest possible supply of the 
best forthcoming Books, he has resolved that the addi- 
tions to the Collection during the present Season shall 
again EXCEED IN VALUE THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

On this principle, it is evident that all Subscribers and 
Book Societies in connection with the Library must 
necessarily receive an adequate return for their outlay. 

The Collection of Stanparp Works, to which all Sub- 
scribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will also be 
still further augmented by the addition of Copies of the 
NEW EDITIONS of Works of the best Authors as they 
appear. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works in Circulation, 
Preliminary Lists of Forthcoming Works, and Catalogues 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded postage free on application, 


New Oxrorp Srreet, October 31, 1863, 


24, Cockspur Srreet, 
CHARING Cross, 


CAWTHORN AND HUTT’S 


SHORT LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
POPULAR BOOKS. 
CLEAN AND IN GOOD CONDITION. 








BISHOP BLOMFIELD’S LIFE, 2 vols., 9s. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS, 2 vols., 9s. 

DIARY OF AN AUSTRIAN SECRETARY OF LEGA- 
TION, 2 vols,, 10s. 6d, 

FORTUNE’S YEDDO AND PEKIN, 9s. 

KINGLAKE’S CRIMEA, 2 vols., 18s, 

LOST AND SAVED, 8 vols., 6s. 6a, 

AUSTIN ELLIOT, 2 vols., 10s, 6d. 

CHURCH AND CHAPEL, 8 vols., 12s. 

RESPECTABLE SINNERS, 8 vols., 12s. 

ROMOLA, 8 vols., 12s, 

TAKEN UPON TRUST, 3 vols., 14s. 

GUILIO MALALESTA, 8 vols., 15s. 

THREE LIVES IN ONE, 8 vols., 14s. 

HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD, 8 vols., 7s. 6d. 

DESERTED HOUSE AT HAWKSWORTH, 3 vols,, 14s, 

UP AND DOWN IN THE WORLD, 8 vols., 6s, 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS, 3 vols., 6s. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY, 
Now on Satz, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

KINGLAKE’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 
SIR C. LYELL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
REMAINS OF MRS. TRENCH, By DEAN TRENCH. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROF. WILSON), 
REV. EDWARD IRVING’S LIFE. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free. 

Butv’s Liprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


YWOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINE 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. a 
PARCELS of £5 vaine (at this rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 
om Railway Station in England. 
OOK SOCIETIES and LARGE BUYERS supplied on more 
MM AGAUINES supplied regularly on t) 
#AZI} supplied regularly on the Ist of the Month. 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Published 


Price, : 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with, 
ELLIOTLSTOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London,E.C, 
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ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 
LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


MESSIRE JEHAN LE BEL. 


HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUERRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’AN MIL COCXXVI. JUSQUES 
A L’AN LXIL, EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN ESCOCE, EN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, ET 
PRINCIPALEMENT DES HAULTS FAITZ DU ROY EDOWART D’ANGLETERRE 
ET DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPE ET JEHAN DE FRANCE. 


Publiés par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de l’ Université de Liége, &e., &e, 
2 vol, in-8, pp. xl. 326, et 458, Pr. 12s. 








LE PREMIER LIVRE DES CHRONIQUES DE 


JEHAN FROISSART. 


Texte Inédit, publié d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Vatican par 
M. LE BARON KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE. 


MEMBRE DE L’ACADEMIE ROYAL DE BELGIQUE, 
2 vol, in-8, pp. xiv. 406, et 438, Pr. 12s. 


BRUXELLES; F, HEVUSSNER, LONDRES; TRUBNER ET CIE, 
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The Quarterly Review, 


No, CCXXVIIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 
Il. THOMAS HOOD AND HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Ill. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
IV. LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
V. JAPAN. 
Ti. an MOVEMENT AMONG THE ITALIAN 
SLERGY. 
VII. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
VIII. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND HER BISHOPS, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the Ancient Glaciers and 


ICEBERGS OF SCOTLAND, in the NORTH BRITISH 
REVIEW for November. 


The Seaforth Papers, in the 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW for November. 


Pet Marjorie, in the North 




















CHURCH OF ENGLAND, in the NORTH BRITISH 
REVIEW for November. 





England and Europe, in the 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW for November. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovaetas. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


The North British Review. 


No, LXXVIII, will be published on NOVEMBER Ist. 
CONTENTS: 
T, ON THE ANCIENT GLACIERS AND ICEBERGS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
In, THE SEAFORTH PAPERS. 
Ill, RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY AND RE- 
SEARCH, 
IV. PET MARJORIE. 
V. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
VI. A VOYAGE TO ALEXANDRIA AND A GLIMPSE OF 
EGYPT. 
VII. THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITY COMMISSION, 
VIII, HAROLD HARDRADA AND MAGNUS THE GOOD, 
IX, ENGLAND AND EUROPE, 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 


Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 18s, 4a, post free, 
the Third Number of 











The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 
‘1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. CaaPAEY'S FIGI ISLANDERS, By A. A. FRASER, Esq., 
-A.S.L. 


3, THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE, By C.S. WAkKk, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


4, THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY 


5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, 

7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. 

8 LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

9 RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

10, SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 

11. ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY, 

12. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA., 


London: Tritpyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





THE 


Law Magazine and Law Review 


for NOVEMBER, being No. 31 of the UNITED NEW SERIES, is 
This Day published, and contains— 
1, THE RIGHTS, DISABILITIES, AND USAGES OF THE 
ANCIENT ENGLISH PEASANTRY, - 
2. THE INDEFEASIBILITY OF TITLE. 
3. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 
4, ON TH EB ECONOMICAL EFFECTS of the PATENT LAWS. 
5. OF dee RELOAN tea nee? AND STATE RIGHTS: 
stter from Hon. Judge Redfield, 
6. GIFTS IN EQUITY. _ - 
7. BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA: Letter from Hon. 
W. B. Lawrence. 
8. ON LEGAL PROCEDURE. 
. toe A be Ae yA WCF SCOTLAND. 
. BJ AC ] sETTER FROM L J 
TO THE EARL OF RADNOR. — 
REVLEWS, CURRENT EVENTS, &ce. 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers, P 





THE 


Art-Journal for November, 


(price 2s. 6d.,) contains the concluding portion of the ILLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUE of the EXHIBITION, Also Line Engravings 
rom H. Warren's “Joseph's Coat brought to Jacob,” by S$ 
Smith; J. M. W. Turner’s “ Fishing Boats,” by J. Cousen: and 
T, Allom’s *: Thyatira,’”’ by A. Willmore, ? —— 
The Literary Contributions inelude— 
BRISTOL CHINA: a History of the Pottery and i 
Works at Bristol. By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. ee 
BENJAMIN WEST: Illustrated with 
Works. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 
EXPOSITION DES BEAUK-! Ss ?P J "IN 
DUSTIR. UX-ARTS, APPLIQUES A L’IN- 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR W a) TIN , 
PROCS uty OOD «ENGRAVING, SCHULZE’S 


HISTORY OF CARICATURE AN 
By THOMAS WRIGHT. Tieaieaseke GROTESQUE IN ART. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUN 3 
Saad UNT OF THYATIRA, By J. C. M. 


LORD STANLEY ON SCHOOLS OF ART. 


EXHIBITION AT THE 
FINE ARTS, ko. de LIVERPOOL INSTITUTION OF 


London; JAmgs S, VIRTUB, 26, Ivy Lane, 


Examples from his 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





NOW READY, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


1s64. 


WITH AN 
s. d. 
Onalarge sheet. . - i cs © #26 © £23a 
On a large sheet roller, cloth back. ° oo a ° - 10 
Small &vo. . R . . 5 6 é cw > +. 
Small Svo., interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt. . - 010 
Royal 32mo,, stitched . . . . 0 


ENGRAVING OF ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL, 


Royal 32mo., pa eee: Soe 3 2 eo he «6S 
Royal 32mo,, interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt . 
Royal $8mo., roan tuck,&c. . . .« «.« « e e 
Royal 82mo.,calftuck. . .« ce e« e« e« » 


moor 
noan™ 


THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 
Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons for each day—Cash Account, &c., &c. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS; FRENCH MoRocCco (RED), TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; Morocco, THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Churchman’s Pocket Book, in addition to the usual Contents of such Manuals, supplies a great amount of information 
on matters generally interesting to Churchmen, 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and other Holyday in the Year—The Flower Garden—Short Pieces of Poetry 
° , for Children, and general matter suited for Schools. 


PRIcE ONE PENNY.—IN A COVER, INTERLEAVED, PRICE TWOPENCE, 


THE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK, 
WITH 12 ENGRAVINGS, ILLUSTRATING THE MONTHS. 


Containing a Scripture Text for each Sunday and other Holyday in the Year—A Key to the Calendar—A Description of each Month 
with Earestions Vor the Kitchen and lower Garden—Various Hints on Practical and Useful Subjects—Birthdays of the Royal 
Family—Principal Sovereigns of Europe—Her Majesty’s Ministers—Post Office Regulations—Signs of the W eather—Stamp and 


Legacy Duties, &c. 


MAY ALSO BE HAD IN A NEAT COVER, INTERLEAVED, PRICE THREEPENCE, 





DEPOSITORIES :—77, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C,; 
4, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 48, PICCADILLY, W.—LONDON, 
AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





The Victoria Magazine. 
A New Montaty, Prick ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 
Tar First Srx Parts, forming Vol. I., bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 7s. 6d. 
The Votums contains a Serial Tale by T. A, TROLLO PE; 


ContrisvuTions by 


Nassau W. Sgwior, Mrs. OvipnHant, Epwarp Dicey, 
Rev. F. D. Mavricr, Mrrepira Townsenp, THOMAS 
Hare, Frances Power Conse, R. H. Hutton, Rev. 
Lurwetyy Daviss, Tom Taytor, and Professor VILLAR! ; 


And Porms by 
Curistina Rossertr, Georek MacDona.p, 
Hoop, Isa Crare, &c., &e. 
Covers for binding the Volume are Ready, price One 
Shilling. 


Emrty Fartrurvtt (Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty the Queen), Victoria Press, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square. 


Mr.Matthew Arnoldon Marcus 
AURELIUS, See VICTORIA MAGAZIN#@ for November. 


Emrty Fairurvutt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square. 


THOMAS 











Social Science at Edinburgh. 
See VICTORIA MAGAZINE for November, 


Emity Farrurvuct, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square. 





The Victoria Magazine. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER: 


I, MARCUS AURELIUS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Il. GRAPES AND GOBLETS. Part II. 
III, LINDISFARN CHASE. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—Kate’s Attempt at Bribery and 
Corruption, 
om XIX.—Kate’s Ride to Sillmouth. 
en XX.— Deep Creek Cottage, 
99 XXI.—A Good Samaritan. 
IV. SONGS OF THE AUTUMN NIGHTS, 
MACDONALD. 

UNFIT EMPLOYMENTS IN WHICH WOMEN 
ARE ENGAGED: A Paper read at the Social Science 
Congress, By EMILY FAITHFULL. 

VI. AJOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. By NASSAU W. SENIOR. 
VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AT EDINBURGH. 


VIII, LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordi- 


nary to Her Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square. Sold 
by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., and by all Booksellers. 


By GEORGE 
V. THE 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all POLITICAL 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES in a 
serial form; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
terest, and to give a Résumé of CURRENT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
OF LOCAL INTEREST, Native Traditions, Antiquities, 
Natural History, &c. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 

(By Post, FOURTEEN SHILLINGS.) 
No. VI.—AUGUST, 1863, 
CONTENTS: 


VI, ON LAYING Down PER- 


I, AGLE, A TALE, 
MANENT PASTURE. 


Il, Convict DISCIPLINE IN 
NEW ZEALAND, 


VII. PROMETHEUS CHAINED, 
ILI, NATIVE LANCET. 


VILL. COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. 
IV. SOUTHEY. 1X, RESPONSIBILITY oF 
-ON AN ICEBERG: A COLONISTS. 
TALE, X. REVIEWS, ETC. 


Auckland, New Zealand: Rosser J. Crrtenton and 
ALFRED ScaLEs, Queen Street. 
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The Rose, Shamrock,& Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Now Ready, 
Nos, XIIL to XVIIL., forming VoL, III., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s, 6a, 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER. 
J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S, Mrs. HARRIET M, CARBY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON, 
SERJEANT BURKE. 8S. F. WILLIAMS, 
S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM, 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F,S.A, | J. A. LANGFORD, 
MISS SHERIDAN CAREY, OWEN HOWELL, 
W. W. KNOLLYS. GEORGE JEWEL. 
H. KAINS JACKSON. LEILA, 
Mrs, MACKENZIE-DANIBL. ZENO, etc., etc, 
*,.* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had, 
price One Shilling each, 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN Prkss. London: W, KENT & Co, 
Dublin: W, ROBERTSON, 


The Rose, the Shamrock, and 


THE THISTLE MAGAZINE, Price ONE SHILLING. 
No, XIX., for NOVEMBER, contains— 
ONCE MORE: TO THE THREE KINGDOMS, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRISTON, 
Chaps. XX., XXI., XXII. 


IN MEMORIAM: RICHARD WHATELY. 

NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 

MISSES AND MATRIMONY. By Captain W. W. KNOLLYs. 
AUTUMN, By LEILA. 

A ROSY FACE. By S. H. BRADBURY (Quallon), 

CASTLES IN THE ATR, 

PIANOFORTE MUSINGS, 

DICKENS’S WORKS: A Series of Criticisms. 


QUICKSANDS ON FOREIGN SHORES, Edited by Archbishop 
WHATELY. Chaps. XVII. and XVIII, 


COLLIER TRAITS. 
LITERARY CIRCULAR, 
ORCHESTRA STALL. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS, 
Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PREss. London: W. Kent & Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. Order through any Bookseller. 








FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION, 
Price Threepence; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, AND COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN. Edited by Grorer W. Jonnson, F.R.H.S., and 
Rosert Hoae, LL.D., F.L.8., assisted by a Staff of the 
best Writers on Practical Gardening, and numerous 
Correspondents engaged in the Pursuit of Horticulture 
and Rural Affairs. 


A Specimen Number free by post for four stamps. 


JovurnNAL or HorticviturE anp CorTrTraGe GARDENER 
Orrick, 162, Fleet Street, London, E.C.; and to be 
had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 








Price ONE SHILLING, 
THE AUTHORIZED NOVEMBER FASHIONS, 


The London and Paris Ladies’ 


MAGAZINE For NOVEMBER, 


Illustrated by beautifully coloured STEEL ENGRAVINGS, executed 
by the first Londen artistes. 


THE NEW PARISIAN AND ENGLISH MANTLES, 


(Forming a double Plate) direct from the Court Artistes 
(coloured), 

Two exquisitely engraved and coloured PLATES OF DRESSES, 
for the present Season, of the latest and most approved designs 
and in the best style for promenase and “at home.”’ Especial 
attention has this month been bestowed upon 


THE MOURNING FASHION PLATE, 
Which will illustrate the newest and most exclusive alterations 


sanctioned by the governing circles of the fashionable world, 
both in Paris and at our own Court. 


A MILLINERY FASHION PLATE, 


Very useful andin great taste. Head Dresses, &c., &c. 

A minute and plain description, in detail, of all the Plates, 
will be found in the M ine. which will also contain French 
Fashionable Correspondence, Notices of the Month, and the 
usual interesting literary reading. 


By Post, 18 Stamps. 
. London; B, BLAKE, 421, Strand, 
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31 OCTOBER, 1863. 


LITER 





ATURE. 


TO UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, INDIA, AND THE COLONIES. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER &« CoO. 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
BEG RESPECTFULLY to call attention to their EXTENSIVE Srock or AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
to which they are continually making additions, having Agents in the chief cities of the United States, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, &c., from whom they receive parcels weekly, thus enabling them to DELIVER ALL NEW AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS WITHIN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE SPACE OF TIME after their publication on the other side of the Atlantic. 
As indicating the valuable class of Books which their intimate intercourse with the Principals, Secretaries, and Librarians of all the 
Learned Societies, Scientific Institutes, &c., in the United States, and with the great American Publishing Houses for upwards of twelve 


years, has enabled them to accumulate, they offer the following, all of which are kept in Stock. 





CATALOGUES OF BOOKS in every depart- 


ment of American Literature, SUBJECT TO THE USUAL DISCOUNT, furnished gratis, and priced Lists forwarded upon personal communication, 





AGASSIZ.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Lovis Agassiz, Vols. I. to IV. Quarto. With 


umerous Plates. Boston, 1860 to 1862. (Will be 
completed in Twelve Volumes.) 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


AND ARTS. Conducted by Prorrssor Srtitiman and 

BensamMin Sintiman. 1818 to 1862. Old Series, 50 

vols. ; New Series, 34 vols. : together 84vols. 8vo. 
(Several bound copies in stock.) 


ANNALS OF THE LYCEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Vols. I. to 
VII. 8vo., sewed. New York, 1826 to 1862. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 
OR, YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, tany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, 
Antiquities, &c.; with a List of Recent Scientific Pub- 
lications, a Classified List of Patents, Obituaries of 
Scientific Men, an Index of Papers in Scientific Jour- 
nals, Reports, &c. Edited by Davin A. Wxuts, A.M. 
Vols. Ito XIV. 12mo. Boston, 1850 to 1863. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY (The), Devoted to 
Literature, Art, and Politics. Royal 8vo., double 
columns. Boston, November, 1857, to October, 1863. 

This very important Journal counts among its contributors 
the celebrated names of Prescott, Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, 

Hawthorne, Lowell, Melville, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Gaskell, 

Wilkie Collins, G. Ruffini, Shirley Brooks, E. M. Whitty, James 

Hannay, &c. Traibner and Co. are the European Publishers, to 

whom all communications should be addressed, 

NORTH 


AUDUBON.—THE BIRDS OF 
AMERICA, A Popular and Scientific Description of 
the Birds of the United States and their Territories, 
embracing delineations of American Scenery. Illus- 
trated in part by one magnificent folio volume, 27 by 
40 inches, containing figures of Birds, all of the natural 
size, in action, together with the plants and trees most 
frequented by them. 1 folio Vol. of Plates, and 7 
Vols, text royal 8vo., bound in 5} russia extra. 


Ditto, the Complete Work reduced 


to octavo size, 7 Vols., royal 8vo., half morocco. 


AUDUBON. — THE QUADRUPEDS OF | 


NORTH AMERICA. A Popular and Scientific Ac- 
count of the Quadrupeds of the United States and 
their Territories. Twoimperial folio Volumes, 21 by 27 
inches, containing 155 coloured plates, engraved from 
origi Sketches, and representing 320 animals, either 
of life-size or their scale correctly given; with 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, text. 

Ditto, ditto, the Complete Work 


reduced to 8vo. size, with Illustrations of 335 animals, 
coloured ; 3 Vols, royal 8vo. half morocco. 








BINNEY.—THE TERRESTRIAL MOL- 
LUSKS AND SHELLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Amos Binney, M.D. 3 Volumes 8vo., with 500 
Figures on Copper. Boston, 1857. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY ; containing Papers and Communications read 
to the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. I. to 
Vol. VII. 1834 to 1862. 8vo. Boston. 

THE 


CASSIN. —ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, &c., forming a 
Supplement to Audubon’s “ Birds of America.’”’ By 
J.Cassin; roy. 8vo., 50 Cold. Plates. Philadelphia, 1856, 


EMORY.—REPORT ON THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICAN BOUNDARY SURVEY, 
made under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. By Wat. H. Emory, U.S.A. Three Vols., 
4to., many Maps and Plates. Washington, 1855-9, 

GILLISS.—THE UNITED STATES 
ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH- 
ERN HEMISPHERE, during the years 1849, 1550, 
1851, and 1852. First Division. Chile, its Geography, 
Climate, Earthquakes, Government, Social Condition, 
Mineral and Agricultural Resources, Commerce, &c., 
&e. By Lieutenant J. M. Gittiss. With 9 Maps and 
Plans, 42 Illustrations of Scenery, Natural History, 
&c., partly Coloured, and 11 Woodcuts. 2 Vols., 4to. 


The Work includes Supplementary Papers on the Andes and 
Pampas, Minerals, Indian Remains, Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, 
Fishes, Crustacea, Shells, Dried .Plants, Living Plants and 
Seeds, Fossil Mammals, and Fossil Shells. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (The), and 


Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, History, 
and Biography of America, Published in Monthly 
parts, small 4to. Commenced in January, 1857. 
Boston and New York, C. Benj. Richardson. Vols. I. 


to VI. 1857 to 1862, 

JOURNAL OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. Old 
Series. 8 vols., 8vo. 

NEW SERIES. 5 Vols., 4to. 
Philadelphia, 1847 to 1862. 
PROCEEDINGS of the AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. Old 
Series. 1842 to 1856. 8 vols. 
Vols. I. to VI. 


NEW SERIES. 
8vo. Boston, 1857-62. 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORI- 
ENTAL SOCIETY. Vols. I. to VII. 8vo. Newhaven, 
Conn., 1850 to 1863, 

MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ACA- 
DEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Old Series, 
4 vols., 1785 to 1818; New Series, 8 vols., 1833 to 1862: 
together, 12 vols., 4to. Cambridge and Boston. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK 
STATE, 21 Vols., 4to, Cold. Pits, Albany, 1842 to 1862, 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AND 
MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. Commencedin May, 
1815, at Boston. 95 Vols., 8vo. Boston, 1815 to 1862, 

*,* Several handsomely bound copies in stock, 

PACIFIC RAILROAD. — REPORTS OF 
EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS to ascertain the 
most practicable and economical rout for a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, made 
under the direction of the Secretary of War in 1853-5, 
Full of information on the Natural History and Geo- 
graphy of the Region explored, numerous Maps and 
Plates. 13 vols., 4to. 

PERRY.—NARRATIVE OF THE EXPE- 
DITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 
CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, performed in the Years 
1852, 1853, and 1854, under the command of Commodore 
M. C. Prrry, United States Navy, by order of the 
Government of the United States. Compiled from the 
Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry and 
his Officers, by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. 
Maps, 89 Lithographs, 76 Woodcuts. Government 
4to. edition, pp. 556. Washington, 1856. Cloth. 

Ditto, Vol. If. 42 Plates, most of 
which are coloured, and 14 Maps. 4to., pp. 424. 

————Ditto, Vol. III. 4to., pp. xlui. and 705. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ENTOMOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA, 1861 to 1863, 
8vo., sewed. Philadelphia. 

REVISTA DO INSTITUTO HISTORICO 
E GEOGRAFICO DO BRAZIL FUNDADO NO RIO 
DE JANEIRO. 

FIRST SERIES, 1839 to 1845, Seven Vols. 
SECOND SERIES, 1846 to 1850, Six Vols, 
THIRD SERLES, 1851 to 1856, Six Vols. 

FOURTH SERIES, 1857 to 1862, Six Vols. 

Together, Twenty-five Volumes in 8vo., sewed. Rio de Janeiro, 

SCHOOLCRAFT. — HISTORICAL AND 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION respecting the His- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects of the Inpran TRripEs 
OF THE UNITED Srartzs; collected and prepared under 
the direction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. By 
Henry Scnootcrart, LL.D. Illustrated by 8. Eastman 
(Captn. U.8.A.) Published by authority of Congress. 
Vols. I, to VI., 4to. Philadelphia, 1851 to 1857. 


SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
KNOWLEDGE. Vols. I. to XIV. 4to., sewed. 
Washington, 1850-1862. All the Treatises comprised in 
these Volumes may be hadseparately. A List of them 
may be had on application to Triibner and Co, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. Old Series, 6 vols. ; 
New Series, 12 vols: together 18 volumes in 4to, 
Philadelphia, 1769 to 1863, 





MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. have published the following IMPORTANT WORKS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LITERARY HISTORY AND 
STATE OF LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, works indispensable to Librarians, Students, and others interested in 


this important field of Literature and Social Progress. 
Triibner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Literature, a Classed Last of Books published 


in the United States of America during the last Forty YEARs. 


INDEX. 8vo. pp. 700, hf. bd., price 10s. 6d. 


*,* A Supplement, embracing the Literature of America from January 1858 to the end of 1863, is in preparation, 


By Hermann E. Lupwice. 


The Laterature of American 


AppiTions and Corrections by Professor WILLIAM W. TURNER. 


Aboriginal Languages. 


Edited by Nicnotas TRiBNER. 


With BrstiocrapnHicart InTRopDUCTION, NoTEs, and ALPHABETICAL 


Wrath 


8vo. pp. 282, price 10s. 6d. 


*,* A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials collected by the Abbé Brasszur DE Bovrpovure on his various journeys through Mexico and Central America, 


is preparing for publication. 


Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of Englhsh Literature, and British and American Authors 


Livinc AND DECEASED, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
BIOGRAPHIES AND LITERARY NOTICES, WITH ForTY INDEXES OF SUBJECTS. 


columns, strongly bound in cloth, price £1 1s. 
*,* The Second Volume, completing the work, will be published in the Spring of 1864. 


The American Publishers’ Circular, and Iaterary Gazette, issued on the 1st and 15th of 


EACH MONTH. Annual Subscription 10s., payable in advance. 
*,* Each number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe; Authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on 
Books and Booksellers ; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries; Art; Literary Intelligence ; Lists of all Books published in America; Advertisements, etc., etc, 


Archeologr 
Vols. I.—IV., 8vo. 


Containing THIRTY THOUSAND 


Vol. I., A.—J., pp. 1005, imperial 8yo., in double 


a Americana: Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Socvety. 
Worcester and Boston, 1820—62. 
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